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ABSTRACT 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BBTWE2N  FAMILY  VARIABLES 
AND  CHILDREN'S  DEVELOPMENTAL  PERFORMANCE 

Pamela  S.  Kaykut 

Under  the  supervision  of  Professor  William  I.  Gardner 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  relationship 
between  the  physical ,  social,  and  psychological  variables  of  the 
family  environment  nnd  children's  developmental  performance  on 
measures,  of  cognition,  academic  achievement,  and  affective 
characteristics-    Family  environments  were  characterized  as  either 
high-  or  low-risk  based  on  their  composite  score  on  a  subset  of 
status/si tuational  and  process  variables  that  suggested  an  increased 
likelihood  of  learning  and  behavior  problems  ia  children.    A  sample 
of  69  families  was  administered  a  multicomponent  family  assessment 
instrument  designed  to  measure  famil;   .  ^ocess  variables  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  language-learning  environment  and  the  quality  of 
the  social-emotional  environment.    The  family  assessment  also 
included  interview  questions  regarding  the  family's  sociodemographic 
characteristics,  health  status,  stability,  and  the  quality  of  the 
physical  home  environment.    A  sample  of  182  children  from  these 
families  was  administered  a  set  of  performance  measures  assessing 
cognitive  functioning,  academic  achievement,  and  affective 
development. 


&  series  of  multivariate  analyses  revealed  that  families  could 
be  differentiated  into  two  distinctly  different  groups  (high-  and 
low-risk)  using  a  statistically  derived  composite  of  both 
status/ situational  and  process  variables.    The  validity  of  the 
composite  of  family  risk  variables  vas  supported  by  the  finding  that 
school-age  children  from  high-risk  families  performed  significantly 
below  children  from  low-risk  families  across  performance  measures. 
Further  examination  (regardless  of  risk  group)  indicated  that  family 
risk  variables  combined  in  significantly  different  ways  to  predict 
cognitive  functioning  and  achievement  grade  discrepancy  scores  for 
younger  as  compared  to  older  children. 

A  preliminary  model  relating  family  setting  and  processes  to 
children's  developmental  performance  was  presented.    The  differential 
relationship  betv^en  family  variables  and  children's  performance  as  a 
function  of  age  suggested  the  continuous  and  changing  role  of  the 
family  environment  in  promoting  or  impeding  children's  school- 
relevant  skill  attainment. 


William  I*  Gardner 
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Chapter  I 

INTRODUCTION 


In  American  society,  school  is  the  only  major  legitimate 
activity  for  children  between  6  and  18  years  of  age.    If  a  child 
fails  at  school,  there  is  little  else  at  which  he  can  be  successful* 
Sabatino  and  Hayden  (1970)  suggest  that  about  20$  of  first  graders 
fail  each  year.    Nationally,  20$  to  *}Q%  of  the  children  and  young 
adults  between  9  and  35  years  of  age  cannot  satisfactorily  complete 
various  fundamental  reading  tasks*    Further,  it  is  estimated  that 
seven  million  people  under  \6  years  of  age  will  become  functionally 
illiterate  adults  (National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
1973)*    The  number  of  children  receiving  remedial  and  special 
education  services  and  the  amount  of  money  budgeted  for  these 
services  are  both  steadily  increasing  (Brewer  &  Kakalik,  1979;  Meier, 
1976).    Although  schools  have  proved  themselves  capable  of 
implementing  technically  adequate  intervention  strategies,  the 
benefits  for  clxildren  have  been  far  fewer  than  expected  (Glidman  £ 
Roth,  1980;  MacKillan,  1977) .    While  there  is  support  for  the 
benefits  of  well-planned  intervention  for  children  with  profound 
handicaps  (Tjossem,  1976),  the  research  concerning  programs  for 
children  with  etiolcgically  more  uncertain  handicaps  — ■  the  educable 
mentally  retarded,  mildly  emotionally  disturbed,  and  learning 
disabled  —  has  yielded  less  satisfactory  results  (Kirp,  1974). 
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Methodological  weaknesses  of  many  of  the  efficacy  studies,  such 
as  selective  bias  in  the  formation  of  groups  and  the  confounding  of 
uncontrolled  variables,  suggest  reason  for  caution  in  interpreting 
results  (XacHillan,  1977)-    Nonetheless,  a  myriad  of  educations?, 
intervention  strategies  and  techniques  undertaken  with  thousands  of 
children  have  yielded  equivocal  results  in  terms  of  both  human  and 
economic  benefits  and  costs.    The  role  of  the  family  in  accounting 
for  these  results  has  not  been  fully  explored. 

A  major  premise  of  the  proposed  study  is  that  the  effectiveness 
of  any  educational  intervention  is  dependent  upon  the  family's 
ability  to  support  and  extend  the  intervention  into  the  home.    To  the 
extent  that  the  family  is  unable  to  support  the  educational 
intervention,  the  effectiveness  of  the  intervention  is  increasingly 
compromised.    The  home  environment  remains  the  principal  sotting  in 
which  a  child* s  social  and  cognitive  development  takes  place.  This 
environment  as  mediated  by  parents  (Feuerstein,  1980)  is  essentially 
an  educational  process  that  pervades  through  the  child's  school 
years.    Parents  who  are  unable  to  successfully  participate,  support, 
and  extend  the  school's  educational  process  or  whose  in-home 
educational  process  is  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  school's  may 
compromise  program  effectiveness.    As  a  result,  benefits  of  both 
regular  and  special  educational  services  may  be  seriously  diminished. 
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If  the  major  educational  problems  of  children  are  to  be 
addressed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  most  salient 
features  of  the  child's  family  environment.    Contemporary  research 
interest  into  the  problems  of  development  and  the  possibilities  of 
preveotir»£  or  minimizing  childhood  learning  and  behavior  disorders 
he*;  revealed  no  single  solutions.    Bather,  the  etiology  of  childhood 
disorders | becomes  more  complex  as  multiple  and  interrelated 
influences  are  identified.    A  review  of  family  factors  implicated  in 
the  etiology  of  several  forms  of  disadvantage  and  disability  shows 
that  there  are  many  different  factors  (e.g.,  family  dysfunction, 
poverty,  crowding)  and  associated  outcomes  ( e.g. ,  emotional 
disturbance,  impaired  cognitive  functioning,  antisocial  behavior) , 
but  the  relationships  among  these  variables  are  relatively 
undifferentiated.    As  Bloom  (1964)  and  HacHillan  (1977)  have 
indicated  in  their  discussions  of  of  environmental  variables,  the 
search  for  meaningful  relationships  between  environmental  factors  and 
child  outcomes  should  (a)  try  to  determine  which  specific 
environmental  characteristics  are  related  to  the  children1 s 
subaverage  intellectual  functioning  end  impaired  adaptive  behavior; 
and  (b)  aim  for  greater  precision  in  specifying  important 
environmental  features  within  general  sociodemographic  groupings, 
such  as  social  class,  that  are  associated  with  problems  of 
development. 
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The  importance  of  examining  critical  family  environmental 
variables  as  they  relate  to  child  development  is  further  underscored 
when  viewed  in  light  of  the  cycling  of  developmental  problems  or 
Nlntergenerational  transmission  of  social  pathology,*1  as  described  by 
Haas  (1970)  and  supported  by  an  extensive  review  of  the  subject  by 
Butter  and  Madge  (l976)«    Noteworthy  among  their  findings  are  strong 
in tergene rational  continuities  for  quality  of  housing,  intellectual 
level,  reading  difficulties,  speech  and  language .delay,  educational 
attainment,  occupational  status,  delinquency  and  criminality, 
psychiatric  disorders,  and  parenting  behavior.    Thus,  families  with 
multiple  social  disadvantages  and/or  personal  problems  constitute  a 
cause  for  concern  not  only  in  terms  of  current  suffering  but  also  in 
terms  of  problems  that  persist  into  the  next  generation.  Although, 
even  xn  the  most  disadvantaged  families,  some  children  develop  quite 
normally,  the  rate  of  educational,  psychiatric,  occupational,  and 
family  problems  is  well  above  national  averages  (Sutter  &  Karige , 
1976). 

The  relationship  between  various  family  environmental  variables 
and  children's  developmental  outcomes  has  not  gone  unrecognized  by 
the  educational  community.    Since  the  1960s  the  importance  of  various 
family  and  home  environment  variables  has  been  examined  with  respect 
to  children's  school  achievement.    Focus  on  the  importance  of  the 
early  years  in  setting  the  pace  and  direction  of  cognitive  growth  led 
to  the  development  of  the  home-based  early  compensatory  education 
programs.    The  critical  mediating  role  of  the  family  was  featured  in 
the  comprehensive  review  of  early  intervention  studies  by 
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Bronfenbrenner  (1974).    He  concluded  that  active  parent  involvement 
was  essential  to  the  vuceess  of  an  early  intervention  program  and 
suggested  that  it  was  the  "less- disadvantaged*  poor  families  (i.e., 
those  closest  to  middle  class  norms)  who  were  most  likely  to 
appropriately  respond  to  intervention  efforts  directly  involving 
parents.    The  observation  that  not  all  parents  respond  to  parent* 
mediated  interventions  with  the  same  amount  of  learning  or  systematic 
application  of  newly  acquired  skills  is  supported  by  other 
researchers  (Anchor  &  Thorason,  1977;  Baker  &  Heifets,  1976;  Clarke  & 
Clarke,  1977;  Good son  &  Hess,  1975).    Differences  in  children's 
cognitive  development  as  a  result  of  early  intervention  have  been 
shown  to  be  associated  with  identifiable  family  variables,  such  as 
the  level  of  maternal  intellectual  functioning  and  the  quality  of  the 
home  environment  (Garber  &  Heber,  1992a) . 

Some  effort  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  special  education 
ser'  Ices  through  parent  involvement  has  been  offered  in  Public  Law 
94-142,  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,    PL  94-142 
assigns  to  the  school  the  responsibility  to  provide  all  necessary 
supportive  services  to  handicapped  children  "as  are  required  to 
assist  a  handicapped  child  to  benefit  from  special  education" 
(Federal  Register,  8-23-77,  p.  4£479).    More  specifically,  supportive 
services  include  a  number  of  services  that  emphasize  the  importance 
of  active  parent  involvement  in  the  special  education  programs  that 
extends  well  beyond  the  usual  modes  of  involvement.  "Related 
services"  to  handicapped  children  include  the  following,  as  outlined 
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in  "Implementation  of  Part  6  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act" 
(Federal  Register,  8-23-77,  p.  42470,  121a. 13): 

1 .  Parent  counseling  and  training:    Assisting  parents  in 
understanding  the  special  needs  of  their  child  and  providing  parents 
with  information  about  child  development. 

2.  Obtaining,  integrating,  and  interpreting  information  about 
child  behavior  and  conditions  relate 1  to  learning. 

3.  Planning  and  managing  a  program  of  psychological  services, 
including  psychological  counseling  for  children  and  parents. 

4.  Group  and  individual  counseling  with  the  child  and  family. 

5.  Working  with  those  problems  in  a  child's  living  situation 
(home,  school,  and  community)  that  affect  the  child*  s  adjustment  in 
school, 

6*    Mobilizing  school  and  community  resources  to  enable  the 
child  to  receive  maximum  benefit  from  his  or  her  educational  program * 

Thus,  involving  parents  in  the  delivery  of  services  to 
handicapped  children  is  a  legal  mandate  and,  based  on  a  number  of 
reviews,  a  necessary  component  for  ensuring  the  success  of 
educational  intervention  programs  ( Bronf enbrenner f  1974;  Goodson  & 
Hess,  1975;  Kroth,  1978;  St adman,  1977;  Vincent,  Dodd,  &  Henner, 
1978).    However,  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  family  to  support 
their  handicapped  child's  educational  program,  as  described  in  PL 
94-142,  are  not  typically  assessed.    Review  of  the  list  of  "related 
services14  suggests  a  range  of  services  from  counseling  to  training, 
and  a  variety  of  settings  including  home  and  community,  that  need  to 
be  systematically  assessed  to  develop  an  effective  intervention 
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program.    Currently,  many  roles  In  the  parent- professional 

relationship!  such  as  assisting  in  the  development  of  a  child's 

"Individual  Educational  Plan, *.  participating  in  school-based  parent 

groups,  and  child  advocacy,  are  inappropriate  and  inadequate  forms  of 

involvement  for  families  who  cannot  provide  the  necessary  supports 

for  effective  child  development*    In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Education 

for  the  Handicapped  reports  that  many  parents  do  not  have  the  skills 

needed  to  participate  effectively  in  planning  their  child's 

educational  program  (Division  of  Assistance  to  States,  BEH,  August, 

1979).    This  situation  is  summarized  by  Gliedman  and  Both  (i960): 

"More  is  needed  to  make  service  delivery  genuinely  parent-centered 

than  formal  provision  for  parental  participation  in  the  review 

process  and  an  attitude  of  genuine  concern  on  the  part  of  the 

professionals11  (p.  155)  • 

Taken  together,  there  is  considerable  support  for  the  importance 

of  critical  family  environmental  variables  in  the  development  of 

§ 

children's  school-relevant  skills,  and  for  the  importance  of  family 
variables  in  the  success  of  educational  interventions.  Presently, 
the  interrelationship  among  these  critical  family  environmental 
variables  and  children's  developmental  performance  is  essentially 
unknown.    The  purpose  of  this  study,  therefore,  is  to  investigate  the 
relationship  between  the  physical,  social,  and  psychological 
variables  of  the  family  environment  and  children's  developmental 
performance  on  measures  of  cognition,  academic  achievement,  and 
affective  development.    To  conduct  this  investigation,  a 
multicomponent  family  assessment  protocol  was  developed  and 
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administered  to  &  sample  of  families  having  one  or  more  children  in 
remedial  or  special  education  programs.    Children  with  remedial  or 
special  needs  and  their  siblings,  ranging  in  age  from  4  to  19  years, 
were  administered  a  battery  of  cognitive,  academic,  and  affective 
measures.    A  sequence  of  multivariate  analyses  were  conducted  to 
examine  family  environment-* child  performance  relationships  for 
children  of  different  ages. 

In  the  chapter  that  follows,  major  investigations  of  family 
environment-child  performance  relationships  will  be  presented*  The 
literature  review  will  focus  primarily  on  descriptive  and 
experimental  studies  of  the  family  environmental  variables  that  have 
contributed  to  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the 
family  environment  and  the  development  of  children1 s  learning  and 
behavior  problems.    From  this  discussion  the  concept  of  "at-risk" 
family  environments  will  be  developed.    In  the  present  study,  "risk" 
refers  to  family  environmental  process  and  status/ situational 
variables  that  suggest  an  increased  likelihood  of  learning  and/ or 
behavior  problems  in  children  living  within  the  family  environment. 


Chapter  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  environment  created  by  the  family  is  perhaps  the  single  most 
influential  determinant  of  chilaren's  development.    The  relationship 
between  descriptors  of  the  family  environment  (e.g.,  socioeconomic 
statue  variables,  family  constellation  variables,  etc.)  and 
indicators  of  children* s  developmental  performance  (e.g., 
intellectual  functioning,  academic  achievement,  affective 
development)  has  long  been  the  subject  of  theoretical  speculation.  A 
fairly  recent  increasing  interest  in  the  functional  relationships 
between  children9 s  behavior  and  elements  of  their  environment  has 
revealed  moderate  to  high  relationship  between  many  child-environment 
variables. 

Tins  research  obviously  has  particular  relevance  to  the  field  of 
education  in  a  number  of  ways:     if  maximizing  a  child's  school- 
related  performances  is  a  fundamental  objective  of  the  educational 
system,  then  educators  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  social, 
psychological,  and  linguistic  processes  that  operate  in  families  to 
influence  children1 s  development  should  actively  consider  this  sphere 
of  influence  among  the  possibilities  for  affecting  change.  Of 
particular  concern  in  this  study  is  the  observation  that  many  of  the 
children  who  pose  special  learning  and  behavior  problems  in  school 
often  reflect  the  inadequacies  of  their  home  environments  (Range, 
Layton,  &  Roubinek,  1980;  Robinson,  1980;  Rutter  &  Madge,  1976; 
Schaeffer,  1972),  although  the  salxent  features  of  the  home 
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environment  and  their  relationship  to  school- related  problems  is  less 
well  understood. 

The  purpose  of  this,  review  is  to  present  the  major 
representative  studies  that  have  investigated  the  relationship 
between  family  environmental  variables  and  children's  intellectual 
functioning,  academic  achievement,  and  affective  development. 
Several  different  approaches  have  been  taken  to  identify  and  measure 
environmental  variables  and  examine  their  relationship  to  child 
development*    For  discussion  purposes,  these  studies  have  been 
grouped  into  three  categories  based  on  their  primary  objectives:  (a) 
to  describe  the  characteristics  and  conditions  of  families  as  they 

m 

relate  to  child  performance;  (b)  to  identify  and  describe  the 
physical,  social,  and  psychological  processes  through  which  family 
effects  are  mediated,  and  the  relationship  between  these  processes 
and  child  outcomes;  and  (c)  to  identify  child  outcomes  that  are 
causally  related  to  family  experience  and  behavior.    Within  this 
framework,  the  literature  review  will  focus  primarily  on  those 
studies  that  have  contributed  to  an  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  family  environments  and  the  development  of  children1 s 
learning  and  behavior  problems  that  are  subsumed  under  the  4iQgnostic 
categories  of  "mental  retardation, M  "emotional  and  behavioral 
disturbances, M  and  "learning  disabilities."    Also  reviewed  are 
"normal"  child  studies  that  provide  important  theoretical  and 
methodological  models,  as  well  as  insights  for  understanding 
environmental  influences  on  .the  development  of  children  with 
identified  handicaps. 
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Descriptive  Studies:     Family  Characteristics 
Epidemiological  methods  of  inquiry  have  been  used  by  researchers 
interested  in  describing  and  understanding  more  about  the  nature  of 
mental  retardation,  emotional  disturbances f  and  other  developmental 
disabilities*    Epidemiology  is  defined  as  "the  study  of  the 
distribution  of  a  disease  or  a  physiological  condition  in  human 
populations  and  of  the  factors  that  influence  this  distribution" 
(Lilienfeld,  1976,  p.  3).    The  epidemiologist  is  particularly 
concerned  with  whether  the  characteristics  of  persons  with  a 
particular  condition  distinguish  them  from  those  without  it.  The 
personal  characteristics  that  are  described  through  epidemiological 
inquiry  include  demographic  characteristics  (e.g. ,  age,  sex, 
ethnicity);  biological  characteristics  (e.g.,  biochemical  levels  of 
the  blood,  physiological  function  of  body  systems);  social  and 
economic  characteristics  (e.g.,  socioeconomic  status,  educational 
background,  occupation) ;  and  personal  living  habits  (e.g. ,  diet,  drug 
use).    The  general  purposes  of  epidemiological  studies  include 
providing  data  to  elucidate  the  etiology  of  a  condition,  determining 
whether  epidemiological  data  are  consistent  with  current  etiological 
hypotheses,  and  providing  the  basis  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  preventive  procedures  (Lilienfeld,  1976).  This 
approach  is  particularly  useful  for  studying  conditions  of  unknown 
etiology  when  it  becomes  uecessary  to  describe  the  condition  in  terms 
of  its  epidemiologic  or  genetic  characteristics  (Knox,  1979). 
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Mental  Retardation 

The  population  identified  as  "mentally  retarded"  comprises  a 
heterogeneous  grouping  of  individuals  that  have  been  divided  xnto  a 
variety  of  ^subgroups  according  to  degree,  f©rm,  and  cause  of  their 
disability.    For  the  greatest  proportion  of  persons  who  obtain  a 
diagnosis  of  mental  retardation,  and  estimates  range  fros*  75%  to  90% 9 
there  is  no  known  cause  of  the  retarded  functioning  (Keber,  1970; 
MacKillanf  1977)*    In  order  to  understand  this  phenomenon, 
epidemiological  studies  have  been  carried  out  in  the  U*S.  and  abroad, 
most  notably  the  work  by  Heber,  Dever,  and  Conry  (1968)  and  Birch, 
Richardson,  Baird,  Ho robin,  and  Illsley  (1970). 

Heber  et  al«  (1968)  conducted  a  survey  o*  an  economically 
disadvantaged  area  to  learn  more  about  the  distribution  of  mental 
retardation  among  a  "high  prevalence1*  group  and  to  provide  clues  as 
to  methods  of  identifying  those  families  with  a  high  probability  of 
producing  a  retarded  child.    The  survey  covered  nine  contiguous 
census  tracts  (i960  Census  data)  characterized  as  having  the  lowest 
median  family  income,  the  greatest  rate  of  dilapidated  housing,  and 
the  greatest  population  density  per  living  unit.    The  survey  included 
86  consecutive  births  among  Negro  families  in  those  tracts  where 
there  was  at  least  one  otner  child,  age  6  years  or  over,  yielding  a 
total  of  5S6  children  excluding  the  newborns*     Ko thera  and  all 
children,  excluding  the  newborns,  were  administered  individual 
intelligence  tests. 
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TM  survey  area  was  characterised  by  a  high  prevalence  of  mental 
retardation,  with  the  mean  IQ  of  mothers,  80.5,  and  that  ofr  the  . 
children,  86*3.  Twenty* two  percent  of  the  survey  population  had  IQs 
of  75  or  below.    A  major  survey  finding  was  that  the  variable  of 
maternal  intelligence  proved  to  be  the  best  single  predictor  of  low 
intelligence  in  the  offspring.    Mothers  with  IQs  less  than  80, 
comprising  less  than  1/2  the  total  group  of  mothers,  accounted  for 
almost  4/5  of  the  children  witn  IQs  below  80 *  Children  of  mothers 
with  IQs  above  80  exhibited  a  mean  level  of  measured  intelligence 
that  was  relatively  constant  as  age  increased  (Heber  et  al.f  1968). 

The  survey  data  revealed  that  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
mothers  accounted  for  a  rather  large  proportion  of  children  within 
the  IQ  range  of  retardation.    These  data  showed  that  the  lower  the 
maternal  IQ,  the  greater  the  probability  of  her  children  scoring  low 
on  intelligence  tests.    The  mother  with  an  IQ  below  67  was  roughly  3  4 
times  more  likely  to  have  a  6-year-old  child  iho  tested  below  IQ  75 
than  she  mother  whose  IQ  fell  within  the  average  range*    The  observed 
trend  toward  declining  measured  intelligence  with  increasing  age  of 
children  reared  in  disadvantaged  socioeconomic  environments  was 
evident  only  for  children  of  low  IQ  (<80)  mothers,  suggesting  a 
depressing  effect  on  intellectual  development  only  for  those  children 
reared  in  environments  that  were  both  economically  and 
psychologically  disadvantaged. 
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Parallel  efforts  to  elucidate  the  social  distribution  and 
etiology  of  mental  retardation  through  epidemiologic  inquiry  were 
conducted  by  Birch  et  al.  (1970)  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland.    Of  specific 
interest  to  these  researchers  was  the  interaction  of  biologic  and 
social  factors  associated  with  mental  "subnoraality"  (lQ<75)  and  the 
interrelations  of  social,  familial,  and  health  conditions  in  mental 
subnoraality  and  its  subvariants.    The  approach  used  for 
investigation  was  to  first  identify  a  group  of  children  diagnosed  as 
mentally  subnormal  who  were  born  in  Aberdeen  and  still  resident  there 
eight  to  ten  years  later.    A  comprehensive  system  of  record 
collection  and  storage  provided  information  on  the  social  background 9 
pregnancies,  and  deliveries  of  the  total  population  of  Aberdeen,  and 
complete  records  of  every  child's  academic  progress  and  achievement 
testing  made  a  retrospective  approach  to  the  study  possible. 

Results  of  the  Birch  et  al.  (1970)  study  were  based  on  a  core 
population  of  approximately  100  children  between  the  ages  of  8  to  10 
years  inclusive,  all  of  whom  had  been  administratively  defined  as 
mentally  subnormal  and  were  in  special  schools  or  institutions,  or  at 
home.    Thirty  percent  of  these  children  had  IQ  scores  below  50,  20% 
had  IQ  scores  of  50  to  59,  and  the  remaining  50%  had  IQ  scores  of  60 
or  more.    A  number  of  noteworthy  results  emerged  from  the  examination 
of  data  available  on  the  currant  and  antecedent  characteristics  of 
both  subnormal  and  normal  children  enabling  researchers  to  determine 
characteristic  differences  between  the  two  groups  (Birch  et  al. , 
1970). 
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In  support  of  other  data  suggesting  a  greater  proportion  of 
mentally  subnormal  children  come  from  the  lover  social  classes,  the 
Aberdeen  study  population  yielded  a  prevalence  rate  in  the  unskilled 
manual  working  class  nine  times  higher  than  in  the  nonmanual  segments 
of  the  population*    Vithin  the  lover  social  classes,  there  was  an 
overrepresentation  in  the  upper  social  classes*    Moreover,  vithin  the 
lover  social  classes,  mild  mental  subnoroality  was  overrepreseated  in 
large  families  (five  or  more  children) ,  in  areas  of  poor  housing, 
where  crowding  vas  frequent  (person/ room  ratio  of  two  or  more),  and 
where  the  mother's  premarital  occupation  was  a  semi-  or  unskilled 
manual  ^ob*    By  combining  two  family  characteristics,  number  of 
children  and  the  area  of  residence,  a  six-fold  increase  in  the 
prevalence  rate  for  mild  mental  subnormality  was  obtained  in  the 
lowest  social  class  compared  with  the  overall  prevalence  In  this  low 
social  strata*    Thus,  the  combination  of  the  three  family 
characteristics  enabled  the  researcher*  to  identify  with  greater 
precision  one  set  of  families  in  which  mild  mental  subnormality  vas 
more  likely  to  occur. 

The  Aberdeen  researchers  posited  that  the  factors  that 
contributed  to  mild  mental  subnormality  in  the  study  children  may 
also  have  had  an  effect  on  their  siblings.    Alternatively,  if  the 
child  had  sustained  biologic  insult  which  acted  solely  upon  himself, 
the  intellectual  functioning  of  the  siblings  would  not  be  expected  to 
be  any  different  from  that  of  siblings  of  children  in  the  comparison 
population.    In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis,  they  compared  the 
intelligence  test  scorb3  of  siblings  of  mildly  subnormal  children  co 
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that  of  a  comparison  population,  using  scores  obtained  when  the 
children  were  7  years  of  age.    Controlling  for  the  number  of  siblings 
for  vhom  scores  were  available,  results  indicated  a  higher  proportion 
(6350  of  siblings  of  low  functioning  children  in  regular  schools  had 
intelligence  scores  less  than  90,  when  compared  to  siblings  of  the 
comparison  group.    Similar  differences  were  found  when  a  score  of 
less  than  80  was  used*    Moreover,  there  was  a  smaller  percentage  of  , 
siblings  of  low  IQ  children  than  of  siblings  of  the  comparison  group 
that  had  high  intelligence  test  scores.    The  clearest  evidence  of 
differences  between  these  two  groups  of  siblings  is  in  their 
administrative  designation  as  mentally  subnormal  and  their  placement 
in  special  schools.    The  percentage  of  mentally  subnormal  siblings  of 
minimally  subnormal  children  ras  12  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
comparison  group.    These  findings  strongly  suggested  that  the  family 
factors  associated  with  mild  mental  subnormality  were  associated  with 
reduced  IQ  in  other  children  in  the  family  as  well  (Birch  et  al.f 
1970). 

The  findings  of  Birch  and  his  associates  indicated  that  certain 
identifiable  family  conditions  evident  in  the  lower  social  classes 
were  associated  with  a  higher  "risk"  for  the  presence  of  mild  mental 
subnormal ity  and  low  intelligence  scores  in  children.    To  further 
test  this  hypothesis,  thay  classified  the  low  social  class  families 
of  the  mildly  subnormal  children  according  to  higher-  and  lower- risk 
conditions,  on  the  basis  of  the  family  characteristics  considered 
earlier,  with  the  additional  inclusion  of  a  measure  of  poverty  and 
family  disorganisation.    Using  a  3-point  rating  scale,  poverty  was 
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assessed  by  the  amount  of  assistance  given  to  the  families  by  social 
and  welfare  agencies,  and  family  disorganization  was  rated  on  the 
basis  of  prolonged  unemployment t  parental  desertion,  prison 
sentences,  and  evidence  of  child  neglect*    Researchers  calculated  the 
percentage  of  mentally  subnormal  siblings  and  siblings  with  IQ  scores 
of  less  than  80  at  7  years  of  age  for  each  of  the  risk  conditions 
listed  in  Table  1  • 

For  each  characteristic,  they  found  a  higher  proportion  of 
mentally  subnormal  siblings  in  the  higher  risk  group  than  in  the 
lower  risk  group.    With  the  exception  of  ares  of  residence,  the 
proportion  of  siblings  with  low  IQ  scores  was  greater  for  higher  risk 
conditions  than  for  lower  risk  conditions.    When  scores  for  the 
mentally  subnormal  siblings  were  combined  with  the  siblings  in 
regular  schools  who  had  an  IQ  of  less  than  80,  all  the  results  were 
in  the  expected  direction.    Furthermore,  the  researchers  were  able  to 
differentiate  between  regular  school  children  in  the  lower  social 
classes  and  their  families  (in  a  separate  analysis)  on  the  basis  of 
their  higher*  and  lower-risk  criteria.    ?or  all  the  family 
characteristics,  higher  risk  conditior    were  associated  with  lower 
levels  of  intelligence  (<100)  suggesting  that  the  factors  associated 
with  mild  mental  subnormality  within  the  lower  social  classes  also 
have  a  general  association  with  levels  of  intellectual  competence  in 
the  total  population  of  children  within  these  social  classes  (Birch 
et  al.,  1970). 
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Table  1 

Risk  Variables  Used  in  the  Aberdeen  Epidemiologic 
Study  of  Msntsl  Subooroality 


Higher  Risk 

ve  children  or  mors 
Rsaxdenc*  in  interwar  tenement 

Person  psr  roots  ratio  of  two  or 
sore 

Mother's  premarital  occupation: 
semi-  or  unskilled  manual 

Poverty  status:  severe 

Family  disorganization:  severe 


Note.     (Birch,  Richardson 9  Baird* 


Lover  Risk 

Fever  than  five  children 
Residence  in  other  than  inter- 

war  tenement 
Person  per  room  ratio  of  less 

than  two 
Mother's  premarital  occupation: 

professional,  clerical ,  or 

skilled 
Poverty  status:    slight  or 

moderate 
Family  disorganization :  slight 

or  moderate 

Horobin,  &  Illsiey,  1970) 
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The  Interpretations  of  findings  offered  by  Birch  end  associates 
lend  insight  into  the  mechanisms  by  which  family  background 
characteristics  become  translated  into  levels  of  ability  in  children. 
They  noted  that  although  every  "socIh!  fact"  observed  in  the  study 
could  be  used  to  support  a  genetic  explanation,  "the  strength  of  the 
associations  between  social  variables  and  minimal  subnormality  gives 
good  cause  for  speculating  about  the  possible  ways  in  which  the 
social  experience  of  these  children  might  have  contributed  to 
subnormality"  (p.  38).    The  strong  association  between  subnormality 
and  family  size  was  hypothesized  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  type  of 
parents  who  have  large  families  rather  than  the  direct  effect  of 
"sibling  density,"  the  latter  often  interpreted  as  resulting  in  a 
reduction  of  adult  care  and  stimulation  (Cicirelli,  1978;  Hunt, 
1961 ).    Commenting  on  their  study  population,  Birch  et  al.  (1970) 
noted: 

Such  parents,  in  a  largely  Protestant  community,  where 
family  planning  is  practicable  and  is,  in  fact,  practiced 
by  a  sizable  section  of  the  population,  tend  to  be 
relatively  fatalistic,  to  have  low  aspirations,  to  feel 
unable  or  unwilling  to  exercise  control  over  their  lives 
and  their  environment,  and  to  be  present-  rather  than 
future-oriented.    These  characteristics,  manifest  in  the 
parents1  apparent  inability  to  plan  their  family  growth, 
imply  a  set  of  value  orientations  which  are  incompatible 
with  academic  success*    They  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
subculture  rooted  in  that  economic  insecurity  which 
hitherto  has  been  inseparable  from  the  less  skilled  manual 
occupations*    In  «uefc  family  milieux,  attitudes  toward 
education  and  academic  achievement  are  indifferent,  if  not 
hostile,  and  tne  school  may  be  perceived  by  the  children  as 
an  alien  environment,  representing  alien  values,    (p.  89) 
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Residence  in  interwar  tenements,  with  the  associated  crowding 
into  usually  four  habitable  rooms  or  fewer,  carries  many  of  the  same 
possible  meanings  as  does  family  size*    The  two  conditions  may  in 
fact  be  present  for  the  same  family.    A  third  major  factor,  mother's 
premarital  occupation,  provides  a  measure  of  her  education,  skill, 
and  work  milieu  that  are  often  later  affected  by  marriage  and  family 
responsibilities.    In  the  Aberdeen  study,  the  very  high  percentage  of 
mild  mental  subnormality  and  borderline  children  in  the  lowest  social 
classes  with  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  mothers  indicated  that  these 
families  comprised  the  lowest  status  group  in  the  community* 

Taken  together,  the  results  of  the  epidemiological  studies 
conducted  by  Heber  et  al.  (1968)  and  Birch  et  al.  (1970),  as  well  as 
other  similar  investigations  (see  Clarke  &  Clarke,  1974),  strongly 
suggest  a  "microenvironmental  setting*1  that  is  characterized  by  a 
number  of  identifiable  family  characteristics  and  that  is  associated 
with  the  highest  prevalence  of  children  who  are  functioning  in  the 
mild  range  of  mental  retardation.    Moreover,  these  researchers  were 
able  to  identify  variations  in  families  within  the  lower  social 
classes  that  describe  higher-  and  lower-risk  conditions  for  mild 
mental  retardation-    Thus,  in  what  appears  to  be  a  fairly  homogeneous 
lover  social  class  environment,  some  families  appear  to  be  much  more 
vulnerable  than  others,  producing  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
children  who  exhibit  lower  levels  of  intellectual  functioning. 
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Baotional  and  Behavioral  Disturbances 

Epidesir logical  inquiry  is  an  approach  that  has  also  been  used 
to  study  psychological  disorders  in  childhood.    Most  disordered 
behaviors  of  children  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of  multiple 
causes  (Rutter9  1 981 ) ,  although  the  relative  importance  of  different 
factors  is  largely  unknown..    Unlike  the  standardised  measures  of 
intelligence  and  the  psychometric  definition  of  mental  retardation, 
defining  a  child's  psychological  disorder  is  more  difficult.    In  the 
study  of  behavioral  deviance  where  the  goal  is  to  define  service 
needt  a  disorder  is  most  clearly  defined  using  the  criteria  of 
persistence  and  severity  of  impairment  (Graham,  1979) •  Although 
disorders  defined  by  social  criteria  can  be  classified  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  the  vast  majority  of  deviant  behaviors  of  children  and 
adolescents  can  be  subsumed  under  four  major  patterns:  conduct 
disorder,  anxiety-withdrawn,  immaturity,  and  socialized  aggression 
(Quay,  1979) •    The  prevalence  of  these  disorders  varies  from  a 
minimum  of  approximately  6%  to  a  maximum  of  20$  of  the  child 
population,  with  variations  due  in  part  to  studies  reporting 
different  methods  and  different  criteria  for  identifying  children's 
disorders  (Graham,  1979). 

Among  the  studies  that  have  contributed  to  the  list  of  factors 
associated  with  the  overall  prevalence  of  psychological  disorders 
(Behar  &  Stringfield,  3  974;  Kastrup,  1976;  Lavik,  1977;  Miller, 
Court,  Walton,  &  Knox,  1974;  Hinde,  1976),  probably  the  most 
comprehensive  studies  available  are  those  by  Hichman  and  her 
associates  (Hichman,  1977(a)  (b) ;  Hichman  &  Graham,  1971 ;  Hichman, 
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Stevenson,  &  Graham,  1975)  and  Rutter  and  his  associates  (Rutter, 
Cox,  Tupling,  Berger,  &  Yule,  1975;  Rutter,  Tisard  &  Vhitmore,  1970; 
Rutter,  Yule,  Quinton,  Rowlands,  Yule,  &  Berger,  1975). 

Richman  et  al.  ( 1975)  investigated  the  prevalence  of  behavior 
problems  of  3-year-old  children  living  in  a  London  borough.  The 
sample  was  selected  from  a  complete  register  of  all  families  with 
preschool  children  living  in  the  borough.    In  the  first  stage  of  the 
survey,  trained  interviewers  visited  the  families  at  home  and 
conducted  a  semi-  structured  interview  that  included  questions 
concerning  the  target  child's  development  and  behavior,  social 
aspects  of  the  family,  and  demographic  information*    The  interview 
included  a  behavior  screening  questionnaire  (BSQ)  tapping  14 
dimensions  of  behavior:  Test  Task  Understanding,  Rapport,  Guessing, 
Speed  of  Response,  Spontaneous  Speech,  Directive  Speech,  Task 
Orientation,  Ho tor  Activity,  Fidgetiness,  Response  Perseveration, 
Need  for  Tester  Praise,  Need  for  Parental  Contact,  Habits,  and  Mood. 
Those  children  who  received  a  score  of  10  or  more  points  on  the  BSQ 
were  considered  the  M problem  group,"  and  were  matched  by  sex  and 
social  class  with  the  child  nearest  on  the  register  list  who  scored 
less  than  10  points,  thus  forming  a  control  group  and  a  total  of  99 
matched  pairs. 

The  second  si  "he  survey    ncluded  a  developmental 

assessment  of  each  child  and  a  benu-st    e<  red  interview  vith  the 
family  concerning  parents'  health,  family  life  and  relationships,  and 
social  support  and  contacts.    Results  of  the  two- stage  survey 
provided  information  about  the  prevalence  and  incidence  of  behavior 
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problems  in  young  children,  and  family  and  social  factors  associated 
with  preschool  behavior  problems* 

Based  on  a  final  clinical  rating  of  the  child's  behavioral 
status,  approximately  7%  of  the  total  population  of  3-year-oids  had  a 
behavior  problem  that  was  moderate  to  severe,  a  finding  similar  to 
those  in  older  age  groups  (Graham  £  Sutter,  1973;  Butter,  Tizsrd,  & 
Whitmore,  1970) ,  and  15%  had  mild  behavior  problems*    There  were  no 
significant  sex  differences  in  the  overall  rates  of  moderate  and 
severe  problems,  nor  were  there  significant  differences  in  the 
prevalence  rates  of  problems  in  different  social  classes*  There 
were,  hovever,  a  number  of  other  social  and  family  factors  that 
differentiated  the  behavior  problem  group  from  the  group  without 
oehavior  problems. 

Prom  information  obtained  during  first-  and  second-stage 
interviews,  clinical  ratings  were  made  on  the  psychiatric  status  of 
the  parents  and  on  the  marital  relationship,  using  a  consensus  rating 
between  the  interviewers.    Assessment  of  the  parents1  psychiatric 
status  was  based  on  information  concerning  health  and  eating  habits, 
activities,  emotional  states,  and  family  and  friend  relationship 
changes.    The  mothers  also  completed  a  health  and  emotional  symptom 
checklist,  the  Cornell  Medical  Index  (CHI) ♦    The  marital  relationship 
rating  was  based  on  reported  information  about  the  parontc* 
communication,  consensus,  expression  of  emotions,  and  enjoyment  of 
er,ch  other's  company.    Impressions  aho>;t  marriage  most  often 
reflected  the  mother's  point  of  view  since  she  was  the  parent  most 
often  seen  by  the  interviewer.    The  researchers  noted  that  previous 
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work  (Rutter  &  Brown,  1966)  has  shown  that  high  agreement  can  be 
obtained  about  the  relationship  when  the  two  spouses  are  seen 
separately  (Hichman,  1977). 

Major  findings  of  the  survey  indicated  preschool  behavior 
problems  were  significantly  associated  with  a  number  of  family  and 
social  factors.    There  was  a  significant  relationship  between  the 
presence  of  a  behavior  problem  in  the  child  and  a  poor  marital 
relationship,  characterised  by  frequent  disagreements,  little  or  no 
shared  decision  making,  and  low  maternal  satisfaction  concerning  help 
received  from  her  spouse.    There  was  no  relationship  between  a 
child's  behavior  problems  and  the  psychiatric  status  of  fathers, 
possibly  due  in  part  to  few  reported  symptoms  from  their  wives 
(Richman,  1977).    There  was,  however,  a  significant  relationship 
between  the  psychiatric  status  of  mothers,  as  evidenced  in  a  high 
rate  of  depressive  disturbance,  and  a  child  with  behavior  problems. 
Many  of  the  depressed  mothers  also  expressed  feelings  of  isolation 
(Richman,  1977). 

Although  there  were  no  significant  differences  by  socieJ  class 
in  rates  of  behavior  problems,  families  with  five  or  more  children 
were  more  likely  to  have  a  child  with  a  behavior  problem.    Also,  a 
"stress  score**  was  calculated  for  each  family  by  adding  all  the 
ovonts  that  had  occurred  during  the  previous  year  of  a  seriously 
stressful  or  threatening  nature,  such  as  work  and  money  difficulties, 
housing  problems,  serious  illness,  births,  deaths,  and  problems  in 
personal  relations.    Children's  behavior  problems  and  maternal 
depression  were  both  associated  with  higher  total  stress  scorest  with 
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more  behavior  problems  associated  with  work,  money,  and  housing 
difficulties. 

Following  this  line  of  inquiry,  Richman  found  stressful  housing 
conditions,  rated  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  house  was  in  poor 
condition  (e.g.,  damp  rooms,  no  utilities)  were  associated  with 
asternal  depression.    There  was  also  a  significant  increase  in 
behavior  problems  in  children  living  in  high-rise  buildings  as 
compared  to  other  forms  of  housing,  particularly  single  family 
houses.    Fichman  (1977)  noted  that  housing  conditions  may  be 
particularly  important  to  mothers  rearing  young  children  since  the 
home  is  where  they  spend  such  of  their  working  time. 

Based  on  her  study,  Richman  reported       .  .  an  increased 
clinical  awareness  that  all  family  members  are  likely  to  be  involved 
when  one  of  them  is  a  patient,  and  that  this  is  particularly  so  where 
disturbances  in  young  children  .re  concerned*  ( 1 977 ,  p.  526) „  While 
the  role  of  social  factors  in  the  etiology  of  behavior  disturbances 
remains  controversial,  results  of  the  Richman  study  suggest  the 
contributory  role  of  social  and  family  stress  conditions  and  the 
necessary  consideration  of  the  interaction  between  parents  and 
children  in  the  treatment  of  either  group. 

Rutter  and  his  associates  were  also  interested  in  the 
observation  that  rates  of  psychiatric  disorder  and  of  educational 
problems  in  children  may  vary  considerably  according  to  geographic 
area,  types  of  living  conditions^  and  social  status.    In  order  to 
examine  these  differences  more  closely,  they  investigated  the 
epidemiological  characteristics  and  social  and  psychological 
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correlates  of  child  psychiatric  disorder  and  specific  reading 
retardation  in  an  inner  London  borough  (ILS)  and  on  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(I0¥),  a  se*i rural  island  (Berger,  Yule,  &  Rutter,  1  f/75 ;  Rutter,  Cox, 
Tupiing,  Berger,  &  Yulef  1975;  Rutter,  Yule,  Quinton,  Rowlands,  Yule, 
&  Berger,  1975).    The  findings  on  reading  difficulties  refer  to  a 
different  sample  than  the  one  used  in  the  major  investigation  and 
will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section  of  the  review* 

In  the  Iia/lOV  study,  10-year-old  children  who  attended  local 
schools  were  chosen  for  study  and  a  two-stage  procedure  was  used  to 
identify  children  with  psychiatric  disorders*    First,  the  total 
population  was  screened  for  further  study  by  means  of  a  teacher 
questionnaire  made  up  of  26-item  descriptions  of  overt  behavior  that 
cover  the  main  emotional  and  behavioral  problems  of  children  as  they 
might  be  seen  in  a  school  setting.    A  cut-off  score  of  nins  or  i  ore 
was  used  as  an  operational  definition  of  deviance  on  the 
questionnaire.    In  addition,  teachers  completed  a  social 
questionnaire  that  included  the  place  of  birth  of  the  target  child 
and  both  parents,  and  the  occupation  of  the  father.  Immigrant 
families  were  excluded  from  the  investigation  in  order  to  provide 
comparable  groups  of  children  from  both  areas  (Rutter,  Cox,  Tupiing, 
Berger,  &  Yule,  1975). 

From  an  indigenous  population  of  1 ,689  children,  two  groups  were 
selected  for  individual  study:     (a)  a  randomly  selected  control  group 
(groups  of  106  from  the  I LB  and  107  from  the  I0W);  and  (a)  children 
with  scores  of  nine  or  more  on  the  teacher's  questionnaire.     *s  a 
check  on  the  validity  of  the  teacher's  questionnaire,  a  short 
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interview  was  conducted  with  the  current  classroom  teacher  of 
children  selected  for  intensive  study  in  the  I LB.    An  open-ended 
questionnaire  was  used  with  the  IOW  teachers  who  were  questioned  more 
specifically  about  the  target  child's  emotional  disturbance # 
disturbances  of  conduct,  and  disturbances  of  relationships  with  peers 
or  staff •    These  interview  schedules  were  rated  independently  by  a 
psychi&triet  on  a  4 -point  scale  of  disturbance  and  an  overall 
designation  of  psychiatric  disorder* 

Mothers  of  study  children  were  intensively  interviewed  by  a 
trained  interviewer  using  a  standardised  approach  of  known 
reliability  (Graham  &  Rutterf  1968:  Rutter  &  Brown,  1  566 ) .  The 
interview  schedule  was  composed  of  a  series  of  set  quest  ^ns  covering 
a  wide  rang*  of  possible  emotional  or  behavioral  problems  of  the 
child  f  and  questions  about  family  interaction,  relationships,  and 
style  of  life.    A  combination  of  interview  techniques  were  used  to 
evaluate  family  activities,  events,  attitudes,  and  feelings. 
Specific  frequencies  and  descriptions  of  family  activities  were 
sought  rather  than  general  ratings  in  an  effort  to  divest  events  of 
their  emotion*1  meaning.    Feelings  and  attitudes  were  assessed 
differently,  ^sing  the  interview  as  a  standard  stimulus  to  elicit 
emotion.    Informants  were  encouraged  to  express  their  feelings  about 
family  life  and  about  other  family  members,  and  interviewers  were 
instructed  tc  pay  particular  attention  to  the  way  things  were  said. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  summary  scales  were  completed  by  the 
interviewer,  taking  into  account  all  aspects  of  the  interview,  e.g., 
expressed  feelings,  observations,  and  reported  information. 


Each  family  interview  took  two  to  three  hours  and  involved  a 
wide  range  of;  skills  and  techniques  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer* 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  interview  was  conducted  with  the  mother 
or  mother  figure  to  the  target  child.    The  father  was  seen  for  a 
briefer  interview  ( about  30  minutes)  and  both  parents  completed  a 
"malaise1*  inventory ,  a  24-item  questionnaire  tapping  neurotic  and 
psychosomatic  symptoms  (Rutterf  Yule,  Quinton,  Rowlands,  Yule,  & 
Berger,  1975)  *    It  should  be  noted  that  among  both  the  IGW  and  I  LB 
families,  8$  either  refused  to  be  seen  or  could  not  be  contacted 
after  repeated  home  visits.    There  was  a  tendency  for  refusals  to  be 
higher  among  families  of  children  with  deviant  scores  on  the  teacher 
questionnaire  than  among  those  with  nondeviant  scores  (flutter,  Cor, 
Tupling,  Berger,  &  Yule,  1975). 

Results  of  the  IOW/ILB  study  indicated  a  rate  of  behavioral 
deviance  for  inner-city  children  nearly  double  the  rate  for  children 
in  the  semirural  sample.    As  judged  by  scores  on  the  teacher 
questionnaire,  this  greater  rate  of  deviancy  in  the  I LB  children  was 
statistically  significant,  was  equally  evident  in  boys  and  girls,  and 
applied  both  to  "neurotic1*  type  deviance  and  "conduct*  type  deviance. 
Seventeen  and  one-half  percent  of  the  I  LB  children  were  rated  as 
somewhat  "miserable,  unhappy,  tearful  or  distressed,"  compared  to 
8.}$  of  the  I0¥  children;  14.7$  as  somewhat  "resentful  or  aggressive 
when  corrected,"  compared  with  10.6$;  and  21.3%  as  somewhat 
"restless,  has  difficulty  staying  seated  for  long,"  compared  with 
21.5$,  respectively.    It  is  also  notable  that  3.9$  of  the  I LB 
children  were  rated  as  "not  much  liked  by  other  children,"  compared 
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with  1 .3$  of  the  I0¥  children,  and  5.8$  as  "tends  to  be  absent  from 
school  for  trivial  reasons,*  compared  to  1.3$,  respectively. 
Validity  checks  on  the  teacher  questionnaires  strongly  supported  very 
real  deviance  rates  in  the  t¥0  areas  (Graham,  1979;  Rutter,  Cox, 
Tupling,  Serger,  &  Yule,  1975). 

The  IOV/ILB  researchers  also  examined  the  prevalence  of 
psychiatric  disorder  in  the  two  areas,  a  judgment  based  on  impaired 
function  determined  from  parental  interview  information.    Again,  the 
rate  of  disorder  was  twice  as  high  among  the  I  LB  children  as  it  was 
among  the  IOW  children.    The  higher  rate  in  the  city  children  applied 
to  both  sexes  but  was  much  more  marked  in  girls  than  in  boys.  The 
researchers  attributed  the  greater  area  difference  in  rata  for  girls 
to  the  high  rate  of  emotional  disturbance  xn  the  non- selected  I  LB 
girls*    Interestingly,  this  finding  only  applied  to  parental 
interview  findings.    On  the  teacher  interview  data,  the  unusually 
higher  rate  of  disorder  applied  to  boys, 

Rutter  and  his  colleagues  applied  numerous  procedures  to  ensure 
the  reliability  and  validity  of  their  results  and  to  examine  rival 
hypotheses.    Of  particular  interest  is  the  finding  that  psychiatric 
disorder  in  the  child  was  diagnosed  with  almost  exactly  the  same 
frequency  whether  the  mother  was  seen  alone  or  together  with  her 
husband.    They  also  found  impressive  evidence  for  the  reliability  and 
validity  of  the  teacher  questionnaire  and  psychiatric  rating  of 
parental  interviews.    Previous  investigations  had  demonstrated  the 
reliability  of  the  parental  interview  both  over  time  and  between 
interviewers  (Graham  S  Rutter,  1968;  Rutter,  Tizard,  &  Whitmorte, 
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1970).    The  possibility  that  higher  rates  of  disorder  in  the  IIS 
might  be  an  effect  of  migration  of  disturbed  families  into  the  city 
was  excluded  in  light  of  the  finding  that  the  proportion  of  parents 
of  disturbed  city  children  who  had  noved  into  the  borough  was  not 
higher  than  in  the  randomly  selected  nocdisturbed  group.    Thus,  there 

r 

was  substantial  support  for  the  conclusion  that  1 0-year-old  children 
living  in  the  I LB  not  only  showed  more  behavioral  deviance  than  did 
the  IOW  children  of  the  same  age,  but  that  they  also  exhibited  more 
psychiatric  disorder  (Butter,  Cox,  Tupliag,  Berger,  &  Yule,  1975) • 

In  order  to  gain  understandings  as  to  why  the  rates  of 
behavioral  disturbance  and  psychiatric  disorders  differed  so  markedly 
between  London  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  researchers  examined  a  number 
of  family  and  social  characteristics.    In  particular,  four  groups  of 
variables  were  considered:    family  disturbance,  parental  deviance, 
social  circumstances,  and  school  characteristics*    Each  of  these 
ecological  variable  groups  and  their  relationship  to  emotional  and 
behavioral  disturbances  will  be  discussed  and  related  to  other  work 
that  has  been  reported. 

Disturbed  family  relationships  were  more  commonly  found  in  both 
the  IOW  and  the  I LB  groups  of  children  showing  psychiatric  disorder. 
The  differences  between  the  disordered  and  "normal"  child  families 
was  most  marked  in  the  area  of  severe  marital  discord,  determined  by 
the  interviewer  on  a  summary  rating  of  demonstrated  reliability[l ] . 

3 It  is  notable  that  inter- rater  reliability  was  high  ( r  *  0.82)  for 
independent  ratings  by  separate  interviewers  each  of  whom  only  saw 
the  husband  or  only  the  wife  (Rutter,  Yule,  Quinton,  Rowlands,  Yule, 
&  Berger,  1975). 
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Marital  discord,  characterised  by  disagreement,  tension,  and 
hostility  was  more  closely  associated  wxu  child  disorder  than 
marital  discord  reflecting  apathy  and  indifference. 

Another  index  of  family  disturbance  is  the  number  of  times  a 
child  has  been  taken  from  the  home  and  placed  elsewhere,  since  family 
difficulties  are  a  common  antecedent  of  this  occurrence  (Schaffer  & 
Schaffer,  1968;  Volkind  &  Butter,  1973) •    Among  the  children  with 
psychiatric  disorder,  16$  to  19%  had  spend  at  least  one  continuous 
week  in  the  care  of  a  local  authority,  e.g. ,  foster  home,  compared  to 
only  about  2%  of  the  "normal"  children. 

"Broken"  homes  constituted  a  third  index  of  disturbed  family 
relationships  more  commonly  found  among  children  with  disorders  in 
the  I LB  sample.    A  "broken"  home  was  defined  as  one  where  children 
were  not  living  with  both  their  natural  parents  (e.g.,  they  were  with 
one  parent  or  on^y  with  stepparents,  etc.).  This  relationship  did  not 
hold  to  the  same  extent  on  the  IQW,  and  closer  examination  of  the 
characteristics  of  children1 s  homes  revealed  that  on  the  IOV, 
"broken"  homes  more  often  described  an  adoption,  death  of  one  parent, 
or  remarriage.    Many  more  London  children  were  living  in  one- parent 
families,  usually  with  an  unsupported  mother.    Thus,  "broken"  home 
meant  very  different  circumstances  in  the  two  areas  and  in  the  I LB, 
it  was  significantly  related  to  children's  psychiatric  condition. 
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A  strained  marital  relationship  has  been  identified  as  a 
contributory  factor  in  the  overall  rates  of  disorder  among  children 
in  other  studies.    Lavik  (1977)  found  the  percentage  of  adolescents 
with  psychiatric  disorder  to  be  higher  in  families  vhere  the  parents 
are  divorced,  separated,  and  unmarried  than  in  those  whose  biological 
parents  were  living  together.    However,  the  intaetness  of  nuclear 
families  does  not  guarantee  positive  family  relationships.  Research 
findings  consistently  show  that  children  reared  in  nuclear  families 
characterised  by  conflict  or  detachment  are  more  poorly  adjusted  than 
children  in  harmonious,  well- functioning  single  parent  homes  , 
(Hetherington  a  Kartin,  1979;  McCord,  McCord,  &  Thurber,  1962;  Nye, 
1957). 

In  the  IOV/ILB  study,  psychiatric  disorders  of  the  mother,  but 
not  the  father,  vas  strongly  associated  with  child  psychiatric 
disorders  on  the  I0V  only.    This  association  vas  not  significant  in 
the  IL3,  largely  because  of  the  very  high  rate  of  psychiatric 
conditions  in  the  mothers  of  "normal*  children  (Rutter,  Yule, 
Quinton,  Rowlands,  Yule,  &  Berger,  1 975 ) •    Mean  "malaise*  inventory 
scores  of  both  groups  of  mothers  of  disordered  children  were 
significantly  above  that  of  both  groups  of  mothers  of  H normal" 
children.    There  was  a  tendency  for  both  the  IOW  and  I  LB  fathers' 
"malaise**  score  to  be  higher  for  children  with  psychiatric  disorder, 
although  the  difference  fell  short  of  statistical  significance.  In 
both  the  IOV  and  the  I LB,  antisocial  behavior  of  the  fathers  was 
associated  with  disorder  in  the  children. 
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It  has  been  shown  in  the  IG¥/II£  study  and  In  other 
epidemiological  studies  (Hare  &  Shaw,  1965,  as  cited  in  Graham,  1979; 
Ricbaan  et  al.  f  1975) f  that  mental  illness  in  parents,  particularly 
aethers,  is  closely  associated  with  psychiatric  disorders  in 
children.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  mental  illness  in  these 
studies  usually  refers  mainly  to  anxiety,  depression,  and  other 
personality  disorders  rather  than  the  more  severe  neurotic  and 
psychotic  conditions. 

In  both  the  IOV  and  the  Ii  »,  large  family  size  was  found  to  be 
associated  with  child  psychiatric  disorder,  although  the  pattern  was 
somewhat  different  for  the  two  areas.    On  the  IOV,  families  with  four 
or  more  children  differentiated  the  disordered  from  the  H normal" 
group,  whereas  in  the  I LB,  "normal"  from  disordered  children  were 
differentiable  only  when  families  of  at  least  five  children  were 
considered.    Overcrowding  (person  per  room  ratio  greater  than  1  .0) 
was  associated  with  the  disordered  group  on  the  IOV  but  this 
relationship  did  not  held  for  the  ILBf  where  crowding  was  much  more 
common.    In  both  populations,  child  psychiatric  disorder  was  more 
common  when  the  father  had  a  semi- skilled  or  unskilled  manual  job, 
but  this  relationship  only  reached  significance  in  the  I LB. 

The  IOW/ILB  study  and  other  investigations  of  the  relationship 
between  social  status  and  child  disorder  have  revealed  no  clear-cut 
association  between  these  variables  (Lapouse  &  Monk,  1 964;  Rxchman  et 
al. ,  1975;  Rutter,  Tissard,  &  Mhitaore,  1970;  Vest  &  Farrington, 
1973) .    This  is  not  surprising  in  light  of  the  fact  that  these 
studies  have  used  different  and  often  gross  or  singular  measures  of 
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social  status.    In  regard  to  their  findings  of  infrequent 
associations  between  socioeconomic  status  and  behavioral  deviance , 
Lapouse  and  Monk  0964)  noted  that  their  use  of  only  two  social 
groups  did  not  permit  sharp  socioeconomic  differentiation  between 
them.    Yet  Vest  and  Farrixxgton  ( J 973)  reported  that  lev- income,  poor 
housing 9  neglected  accommodations,  and  large  families  vera  strongly 
associated  with  conduct  disorders.    Graham  (1979)  believes  that 
"social  adequacy*9  or  "material  possessions'*  are  perhaps  better 
indicators  of  social  status  than  is  paternal  occupation.    In  a 
critical  review  of  the  measurement  of  socioeconomic  status,  Mueller 
and  Parcel  ( 1 9S1 )  recommend  using  an  occupational  index  of 
socioeconomic  status  (e.g.,  Duncan,  1961 )  in  child  development 
studies. 

Thus  far,  family  and  social  variables  investigated  in  the 
I0W/ 1  LB  study  have  been  considered  in  relation  to  child  psychiatric 
disorder  as  determined  from  the  parental  interview.    Butter,  Yule, 
Quinton,  Rowlands,  Yule,  and  Berger  ( 1 975 )  also  examined  these 
ecological  variables  using  the  teacher1 s  questionnaire  as  the  sole 
measure  of  behavioral  deviance  in  the  child.    In  doing  this,  they 
note,        .  .we  were  using  a  measure  of  the  children's  behavior 
outside  the  situation  (i.e.,  the  home)  where  most  of  the  adverse 
influences  were  operative.    This  means  that  the  test  of  factors 
associated  with  deviance  is  a  harsh  one  which  certainly 
underestimates  the  effect  of  family  influences  on  children's 
behavior"  (Rutter,  Yule,  Quinton,  Rowlands,  Yule  &  Berger,  1975,  p. 
526).    Results  revealed  very  similar  patterns  of  association  and  many 
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statistically  significant  variable  relationships.    These  researchers 
concluded  that  in  both  populations  the  family,  parental,  and  social 
variables  associated  with  deviance  and  disorder  in  the  children  were 
valid  findings. 

The  IOV/ILB  study  also  examined  a  set  of  school  variables  and 
their  relationship  to  child  deviance  based  on  the  teacher1 s 
questionnaire.    High  rates  of  behavioral  deviance  were  evident  in 
schools  characterized  by  high  teacher  and  student  turnover,  a  high 
rate  of  absenteeism,  a  high  proportion  of  immigrant  children,  and  a 
high  percentage  of  children  receiving  hot  meals  (i.e.,  an  index  of 
low  income) •    Absenteeism  has  been  shown  to  differentiate  among 
schools1  serving  children  from  very  similar  areas  (Galloway,  1976 
Reynolds  &  Murgatroyd,  1974)*    These  findings  suggest  that  the  school 
itself  may  contribute  a  unique  set  of  influences  to  the  development 
of  children*  s  behavior  problems. 

In  summary,  the  I0V/II5  study  revealed  that  emotional  and 
behavioral  disorders  of  children  were  twice  as  common  in  the  10-year- 
old  children  living  in  an  inner  city  borough  &s  in  children  living  in 
a  semi rural  area.    Pour  sets  of  variables  —  family  discord,  parental 
deviance,  social  disadvantage,  and  certain  school  characteristics  — 
were  associated  with  child  disorder  and  deviance  within  both 
geographic  areas,  and  these  same  adverse  factors  wre  more  commonly 
found  in  London  (Rutter,  Yule,  Quinton,  Rowlands,  Yule,  &  Berger, 
1975). 


\ 
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The  studies  by  Richman,  Rutter  and  their  associates,  as  well  as 

other  studies  cited  above,  provide  important  clues  to  aspects  of 

\ 

family  life,  social  conditions^  and  school  circumstances  that 

\ 

adversely  influence  children1 s  behavior.    The  direction  for  further 

\ 

research  in  this  area  is  clearly  advanced  by  Rutter,  Yule,  Quinton, 

Rowlands,  Yule,  &  Berger  (1975): 

It  is  important  to  recognise  that  we  know  relatively  little 
about  the  psychological  or  social  mechanisms  which  may  be 
involved.    Many  of  the  adverse  influences  are  inter- 
related, and  analyses  to  partial  out  the  separate  effects 
of  each  variable  have  yet  to  be  carried  out.    There  is  a 
great  need  to  distinguish  the  various  different  mechanisms 
involved  in  disparate  types  of  "deprivation**  and 
"disturbance1*  of  family  life  and  relationships,    (p.  530 ) 

Learning  Disabilities  and  Related  Difficulties 

The  studies  reviewed  up  to  this  point  have  relied  on 
epidemiological  methods  of  inquiry  to  describe  the  environmental 
correlates  of  mental  retardation  and  emotional  and  behavioral 
disturbances-    Another  approach  to  describing  behavioral  phenomena  is 
a  longitudinal  approach,  used  predominantly  in  studies  of  normal 
child  development.    Werner  and  her  associates  (Werner,  Eieraian,  & 
French,  1971 ;  Werner  <S  Smith,  1977)  employed  a  longitudinal  design  in 
their  study  of  the  cumulative  effects  of  perinatal  stress  and  quality 
of  the  family  environment  on  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  social 
development  of  a  multiracial  cohort  of  children.    This  study 
represents  one  of  the  few  attempts  to  include  a  description  of  the 
family  environmental  correlates  of  learning  disabilities,  with  the 
majority  of  follow-up  studies  in  this  area  focusing  exclusively  on 
the  affective  characteristics  and  learning  difficulties  of  the  child 
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(Kendeleon,  Johnson  &  Stewart,  ,  1971  ;  Kenkes,  Rowe,  &  Menkes,  1967; 
Weiss,  Hinde,  Verry,  Douglas,  &  Sterne th,  5971 ) * 

Werner  And  her  colleagues  have  followed  up  into  late  adolescence 
&  cohort  of  children  born  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  Hawaii,  in  1955* 
The  Kauai  study  began  in  the  perinatal  period,  followed  all  children 
in  an  entire  cosusunity,  representing  all  socioeconomic  and  ethnic 
groups,  and  maintained  90$  (K*60Q)  of  the  original  sample  through  33 
years  of  age*    Bate  collection  began  with  an  assessment  of  the 
reproductive  histories  and  the  physical  and  emotional  status  of  the 
mothers  from  the  fourth  week  of  gestation  to  delivery.    Through  the 
cooperative  assistance  of  hoalth,  educational,  and  social  service 
agencies,  comprehensive  psychological  and  pediatric  information  was 
collected  on  children  and  families  when  the  children  were  2  and  10 
years  of  age,  and  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  children  when 
they  reached  late  adolescence  (17-18  years) •    Family  interview 
questions  tapped  areas  such  as  educational  attainment  of  parents, 
standard  of  living,  socioeconomic  variables,  family  stability, 

oality  of  educational  stimulation,  and  quality  of  emotional  support. 
A  combination  of  parental  interview  and  observational  ratings  were 
used  to  quantify  these  variables  (Werner  &  Smith,  1977). 

A  comprehensive  system  of  evaluation  and  a  low  study  attrition 
rate  allowed  for  a  rare  view  of  the  developmental  progression  of 
handicapping  conditions  and  for  a  number  of  family-child  variable 
relationships  to  be  examined.    Werner  et  al,  ( 1971 )  reported  the 
findings  from  the  perinatal  period  to  age  10  years  for  a  cohort  of 
844  children.    In  the  first  two  years  of  life,  minor  perinatal 
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handicap©  bad  bean  recognised  in  7$  of  the  liveborn;  6«3$  had 
conditions  requiring  short-ters*  medical  and  nursing  services;  and 
3*7$  were  severely  handicapped  and  required  long* term  medical  or 
special  educational  services.    By  age  10  years,  6.6$  of  the  children 
were  moderately  or  severely  physically  handicapped;  2.3$  were  in 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded;  10$  were  in  grades  below  their 
chronological  age;  40$  received  grades  of  *D*  or  lower  in  one  or 
several  basic  skill  areas;  5$  were  failing;  and  about  25$  had  some 
behavior  problems  (Werner  et  al.t  1971). 

At  the  end  of  the  10  year  follow-up,  recommendations  were  made 
fcr  individual  children  needing  help.    By  far  the  greatest  demand  for 
services  was  for  remedial  help  in  the  basic  skill  subjects. 
Approximately  3$  of  the  1955  cohort  had  been  diagnosed  in  need  of 
placement  in  a  learning  disability  class  at  10  years  of  age  on  the 
basis  of  serious  reading  and  communication  problems  (although 
functioning  in  the  normal  intelligence  range),  visual-motor 
impairment,  hyperactivity,  and  difficulties  in  attention  and 
concentration.    Only  one  out  of  five  children  in  this  group  had  any 
evidence  of  "organicity"  on  pediatric-neurological  examinations. 

Serious  problems  of  the  learning  disabled  group  were  still 
evident  in  late  adolescence.    Agency  records  indicated  the  behavior 
of  four  out  of  five  of  these  children  was  characterised  by  academic 
under&chievement ,  absenteeism,  truancy,  and  misconduct.  These 
adolescents  showed  deficiencies  in  perceptual-motor  skills,  reading, 
writing,  interpersonal  skills,  and  other  cognitive  problem- solving 
situations.    They  received  high  external  scores  on  the  Locus  of 
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Control  Scale  (Nowicki  &  Strickland,  1973) ,  suggesting  these 
individuals  did  not  feel  their  actions  vers  under  their  own  control. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  scat  of  the  youth  who  became  delinquent  in 
adolescence  had  been  considered  in  need  of  remedial  education, 
special  class  placement,  or  mental  health  services  by  10  years  of 
age,  although  at  *hat  time  they  did  not  differ  from  controls  or 
measures  of  aptitude  and  achievement*    At  18  years  of  age,  delinquent 
youth  did  score  significantly  lover  than  controls  on  measures  of 
interpersonal  skills,  maturity,  responsibility,  and  cognitive 
problem- solving  skills  (Werner  &  Smith,  J 977) • 

What  accounted  for  performance  differences  among  children  in  the 
Kauai  study?    Although  severe  perinatal  stress  was  strongly 
associated  with  serious  behavior,  learning,  and  physical  problems, 
the  relationship  between  moderate  perinatal  stress  and  these  problems 
was  less  clear.    Information  obtained  from  family  interviews 
suggested  the  importance  of  considering  family  influences  in  the 
development  of  learning  difficulties.    Indices  of  socioeconomic 
status,  educational  stimulation,  and  emotional  support  showed 
moderate  intercorrelations  ( .37  to  .57)  and  each  of  these  family 
variables  was  significantly  related  to  school  achievement  and 
learning  problems  (IQ,  perceptual  and  language  problems)  at  10  years 
of  age,  with  the  highest  relationship  obtained  for  educational 
stimulation  in  relation  to  children' s  difficulties.     Lack  of 
emotional  support  in  the  family  was  niost  highly  associated  with 
emotional  problems  of  children.    In  the  absence  of  perinatal  stress 
and  early  family  instability,  the  majority  of  children  with  behavior 
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problems  (mostly  short- tera)  appeared  to  be  "painful,  yet  temporary 
reactions  to  environmental  stress1*  (Veraer  &  Smith,  1977). 

Results  of  the  Kauai  study  indicated  that  measures  of  the  family 
environment  were  more  related  to  children's  learning,  achievement, 
and  emotional  problems  than  was  socioeconomic  status.    The  authors 
concluded  that,  "Ten  times  more  children  had  problems  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  a  poor  environment  than  to  the  effects  of  serious 
perinatal  stress91  (Werner  et  al»,  1971 ).    Results  further  indicated 
that  the  relationship  between  perinatal  stress  and  the  child1 s 
competence  decreased  with  age,  but  the  relationship  between 
environmental  factors  and  competence  increased  with  age.    Between  2 
and  10  years  of  age,  the  difference  in  IQ  points  increased  from  4 
points  to  20  points  between  children  who  received  the  least  and  most 
educational  stimulation  at  home* 

A  number  of  subcultural  differences  were  also  evident.    In  all 

groups  of  children  at  biological  risk  for  learning  and  behavior 

problems,  children  from  very  low- income  families  were 

overrepresented.    Predictions  of  serious  problems  in  childhood  and 

adolescence  from  data  at  bi;?th,  infancy,  and  early  childhood  were 

consistently  higher  for  children  from  poor  homes*    Social  class  and 

ethnicity  independently  contributed  to  measures  of  children*  s 

behavior,  and  social  class  differences  in  communicative  competence 

(Standard  English)  were  greater  than  ethnic  differences  and  increased 

during  adolescence.    However,  Verner  and  Smith  ( 1 97? )  emphasised, 

Poverty  alone  was  not  a  sufficient  condition  for  the 
likelihood  of  significant  coping  problems.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  control  children  who  were 
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drawn  from  the  same  poor  and  culturally  different 
backgrounds  as  those  with  learning  disabilities  and  long- 
tens  health  problems  coped  very  effectively  in  the  second 
decade  of  their  lives;  few  of  the  control  children  from  low 
and  very  low  SES  homes  oommxtted  any  delinquent  acta  or 
presented  discipline  or  achievement  problems  in  school* 
(pp.  2^8-219) 

The  researchers  noted  that  a  low  standard  of  living  increased 

the  likelihood  of  the  infant  being  subject  to  perinatal  stress  and 

early  family  stability.    But  among  both  lower-  and  middle-class 

children,  it  was  the  interaction  of  biological  stress  and  family 

instability  that  increased  the  likelihood  of  serious  learning  and 

behavior  problems*    Chances  for  improvement  of  coping  skills  did  not 

increase  with  higher  social  class  position  for  those  children  in  need 

of  help  at  10  years  of  age.    Werner  and  Smith  ( 1 977 )  concurred  with 

the  observation  of  Robins  (1966) f  who  also  conducted  a  longitudinal 

study  of  children  through  adolescence: 

Childhood  behavior  and  family  patterns  rather  than  social 
class  position  lead  to  the  hopelessness  and  alienation 
found  largely  in  the  bottom  stratum  .  .  •  antisocial 
children  reared  in  middle-class  homes  develop  into  much  the 
same  kind  of  impulsive  and  imprudent  adults  that  lower- 
class,  antisocial  children  do.     (p.  304) 

In  summary,  the  Kauai  study  revealed  a  set  of  eleven  key 

predictors  of  serious  learning  and  behavior  problems  of  children. 

Jingly ,  and  in  combination,  these  biological,  psychological,  and 

sociological  variables  showed  significant  relationships  with  poor 

developmental  outcome  it  2  years  of  age  and  serious  learning  and 

behavior  problems  at  10  and  18  years  of  age:  (a)  moderate  to  marked 

degree  of  perinatal  stress;   (b)  presence  of  congenital  defects;  (c) 

very  high  or  very  low  levels  of  infant  activity;  (d)  Cattell  IQ  score 


below  80  by  age  2;  (e)  low  Primary  Mental  Abilities  IQ  score;  (f) 
moderate  to  marked  degree  of  physical  handicap  by  age  10;  (g) 
recognised  need  for  placement  in  a  learning  disability  class  by  age 
10;  (h)  recognized  need  for  more  than  six  months  of  mental  health 
services  by  age  10;  (i)  low  level  of  maternal  education;  { j)  low 
standard  of  living  at  birth,  age  2,  or  age  10;  and  (k)  lev  family 
stability  at  age  2  (Werner  &  Smith,  1977)* 

Thus,  in  the  Kauai  study,  there  emerged  substantial  support  for 
the  salient  role  of  family  environment  variables  in  the  development 
of  children's  learning  and  behavior  problems.    The  following 
discussion  will  focus  on  social  and  family  variables  that  have  been 
shown  to  be  associated  with  limited  communication  skills,  e.g., 
reading  and  language  which,  in  the  Kauai  study,  led  to  cumulative 
problems  in  coping  with  cognitive  as  well  as  affective  demands. 
Werner  and  Smith  (1977)  noted  that  competence  in  communication  skills 
was  a  major  factor  contributing  to  improvement  in  all  groups  at 
biological  risk  in  the  Kauai  sample. 

Reading  difficulties.     Lerner  (1971 )  has  noted  that  one  of  the 
major  academic  difficulties  of  children  with  learning  disabilities  is 
that  they  are  poor  readers.    National  concern  for  children's  reading 
problems  is  reflected  in  the  1974  reported  figures  for  reading 
achievement  for  several  U.S.  cities:    New  York  City,  Washington  B.C., 
Chicago  and  Cleveland  all  reported  that  66%  to  70%  of  their 
elementary  school  children  were  reading  below  the  national  average 
("Reading  Scores  by  Schools,"  197^.    These  reports  of  low  reading 
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achievement  were  essentially  unchanged  five  years  later  ("Reading 
Scores  of  New  York  City  Schools  Show  Slight  Improvement/  1979). 

A  number  of  studies  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad  have  revealed 
considerable  regional  variation  in  rates  of  reading  difficulties. 
Killer,  Kagolin,  and  Yolles  (1957)  and  Sisenberg  (1966)  found  reading 
disabilities  to  be  more  prevalent  in  areas  of  the  U.S.  characterised 
by  low  social  status  and  urbanization.    A  study  by  the  Inner  London 
Education  Authority  (1970,  as  cited  in  Berger  et  al. f  1975)  has  shown 
that  elementary  school  children  in  London  have  an  average  reading 
level  below  national  norms.    Makita's  (1968)  teacher  survey  results 
suggested  that  the  prevalence  of  reading  disabilities  in  Japan  was 
significantly  below  that  in  Western  countries.    Three  additional 
studies  have  examined  regional  differences  more  closely  by 
investigating  the  associations  between  family  and  social  variables 
and  children's  reading  difficulties  (Davie,  Butler,  &  Goldstein, 
1972;  Kovlin,  Gardside,  Nicol,  MacKillan,  Wclstenholme,  &  Leitch, 
1977;  Rutter,  Yule,  Quinton,  Rowlands,  Yule,  &  Berger,  1 975 ;* Yule  & 
Rutter,  1975).    Each  of  these  studies  will  be  reviewed  and  major 
findings  reported. 

Davie  et  al.  (1972)  reported  the  results  of  the  National  Child 
Development  Study,  a  follow-up  investigation  of  children  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Vales  born  during  one  week  in  1 958.  The 
original  intent  of  the  study  was  to  study  the  British  maternity 
services  and  investigate  the  chances  of  perinatal  death,  but  in  1964 
it  became  possible  to  trace  $nd  study  these  children  again.  The 
researchers  successfully  contacted  92%  of  the  original  sample 
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(N"l5t468)  and  gathered  information  from  four  main  sources:  (a) 
information  obtained  through  the  schools ,  including  a  structured 
teacher  questionnaire,  which  included  items  reflecting  parent 
interest,  and  a  teacher  rating  of  the  child's  behavior;  (b)  a  battery 
of  tests  administered  to  each  child  (Southgate  Heading  Test;  "copying 
designs91  test,  "drawing  a  man"  test,  "arithmetic  problem");  (c) 
structured  Interviews  conducted  primarily  with  mothers  by  an  agent  of 
the  schools,  e.g. ,  a  "health  visitor";  and  (d)  medical  examinations 
conducted  by  school  health  services. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  study,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
major  considerations  guiding  the  design  of  the  interview.    First,  the 
researchers  gave  consideration  to  the  total  amount  of  information 
that  was  practical  to  collect  and  analyse.    Second,  they  felt  it  was 
important  to  conduct  an  interview  that  contained  highly  objective 
questions  to  ensure  comparability  of  information  obtained  by 
different  interviewers.    The  final  parental  interview  schedule 
included  questions  about  the  family  and  home,  such  as  the  size  of  the 
family  (number  of  children  under  age  21 ) ,  parental  situation, 
father1 s  occupation  and  education,  mother1 s  occupation,  type  of 
housing,  and  extent  of  household  amenities.    Parents  were  also  asked 
retrospective  information  about  the  child,  such  as  separations  from 
the  family,  preschool  experiences,  and  current  information  about  many 
aspects  of  the  child's  behavior  (Davie  et  al. ,  1972). 
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These  researchers  examined  particular  aspects  of  the  home 
environment,  regional  differences  in  these  environmental  factors,  and 
their  relationship  to  children1 a  educational  attainments  at  ?  years 
of  age.    An  expected  social  class  trend  was  evident  for  family  sise, 
with  a  tendency  for  middle-class  families  to  be  smaller  than  working 
class  families.    Regional  differences  were  also  apparent,  with  family 
size  in  Scotland  greater  than  in  England  or  Wales.    Yet  when 
allowances  were  made  for  the  effects  of  social  class  and  region, 
children  in  one-  or  two-child  families  had  a  higher  reading 
attainment  than  children  in  a  family  of  five  children  or  more*  Davie 
et  al.  ^1972)  reported  this  difference  was  equivalent  to  a  gain  in 
reading  age  of  about  12  months[2].    The  association  between  family 
size  and  arithmetic  attainment  was  much  smaller  and  was  interpreted 
by  the  researchers  as  support  to  the  notion  that  children  from  large 
families  are  most  disadvantaged.    They  further  stated  thjat  among 
larger  families  "there  is  likely  to  be  a  higher  proportion  of  parents 
whose  attitude  is  rather  reckless  and  irresponsible,  those  who  in 
general  do  not  manage  their  affairs  very  successfully,  and  those  who 
tend  to  live  for  the  present"  (Davie  et  al. ,  1972,  p.  34) . 


Davie,  Butler,  and  Goldstein  ( 1972)  did  not  describe  how  they 
arrived  at  reading  and  arithmetic  age  gains.    The  levels  of 
significance  between  variables  under  study  were  also  absent  from  the 
report. 
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The  relationship  between  academic  performance  and  parents' 
education  was  also  examined*    Analysis  was  confined  to  children  who 
vera  living  with  both  natural  parents,  which  resulted  in  64%  of  the 
children  with  with  parents  neither  of  whom  had  graduated  from  school* 
There  was  a  clear  social  class  gradient,  with  87$  of  these  families 
represented  in  the  lowest  social  class.    Results  for  reading 
attainment  indicated  that  both  the  mother* s  and  fathers1 a  education 
were  of  considerable  importance,  even  when  allowances  were  made  for 
social  class,  family  size,  and  sex  of  the  target  child.    The  effect 
of  a  higher  level  of  educational  attainment  by  the  parent  was 
reported  to  be  equivalent  to  approximately  6  months  gain  in  reading 
age  for  the  child.    Parental  education  was  associated  with  arithmetic 
attainment  to  a  greater  degree  than  family  size,  although  social 
class  was  the  most  potent  predictor  in  this  analysis.    Davie  et  al. 
(1972)  suggested  that  extended  educational  experiences  identify 
parents  with  certain  attitudes,  which  are  acquired  by  their  children, 
who  are  then  more  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  schooling  in  their 
elementary  years. 

Parental  interest  in  their  children*  s  education  was  also 
examined  in  relation  to  academic  attainment.    Specifically,  three 
measures  of  parental  interest  were  used:     (a)  teacher's  rating,  (b) 
whether  or  not  the  parents  had  visited  the  school  to  discuss  their 
child's  education,  and  (c)  the  parents'  aspirations  for  the  child. 
Social  class  differences  for  these  variables  were  large,  with  much 
less  Interest  in  children's  education  shown  by  families  in  the  lowest 
versus  the  highest  social  class.     Although  there  was  a  greater 
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likelihood  that  parents  from  the  higher  social  classes  would 
"approach"  the  school,  differences  across  social  class  between  the 
"approach"  group  and  the  "not  approach"  group  were  highly  significant 
in  relation  to  reading  scores  for  hoys  and  girls.    In  other  words, 
children  from  families  who  initiated  contact  with  the  school  had 
better  reading  ability  than  children  from  families  who  did  not 
initiate  contact. 

Regional  differences  in  reading  ability  also  provided  clues  as 
to  what  features  of  the  home  environment  increase  the  motivation  for 
children  to  read  or  advance  their  readiness  to  do  so.    Results  showed 
that  the  proportion  of  good  readers  (Southgate  Reading  Test  score, 
29-30)  in  Scotland  was  markedly  higher  than  in  any  other  region  of  * 
Britain,  and  the  proportion  of  children  in  Scotland  who  had 
progressed  beyond  their  basic  reading  level  was  10%  to  12%  higher 
than  in  England  and  Wales,  respectively.    Partial  explanation  of 
these  differences  was  suggested  by  the  parental  interview  question 
that  asked  whether  parents  read  to  their  children.    Results  showed 
that  Scottish  parents,  both  mothers  and  fathers,  more  often  read  to 
their  children  than  parents  in  either  England  or  Wales* 
Interestingly,  at  7  years  of  age,  these  children  were  as  a  group 
already  reading  fluently,  suggesting  that  Scottish. parents  were 
supplementing  and  reinforcing  their  children's  reading  experiences 
(Davie  et  al. ,  1972). 
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A  number  of  additional  family  environmental  variables  were 
associated  with  reading  attainment.    The  group  of  children  living  in 
an  "atypical*  family  situation  (i.e.,  without  both  natural  parents) 
contained  sore  poor  readers  than  the  "typical*  family  group  of 
children.    Although  the  "atypical"  family  group  was  comprised  of  more 
working  class  families,  comparison  within  social  class  groups 
indicated  that  children  in  "atypical"  middle -class  families  or  in 
skilled  manual  working  class  families  were  still  shown  to  be  at  some 
disadvantage.    A  family  home  situation  that  was  characterised  by 
overcrowding  (person  per  room  ratio  greater  than  1.5)  and  a  lack  of 
basic  household  amenities  (i.e. 9  hot  water,  bathroom,  indoor 
lavatory)  was  associated  with  lower  reading  performance,  controlling 
for  social  class,  region,  type  of  housing,  and  sex  of  target  child* 
The  effect  of  absence  or  shared  use  of  all  basic  amenities  and 
overcrowding  were  each  reported  to  be  equivalent  to  approximately 
nine  months  retardation  in  reading  age  (Davie  et  al.,  1 972  K 

In  their  conclusion,  Davie  et  al.  (1972)  estimated  that  the  gap 
in  terms  of  average  reading  performance  of  the  most  and  the  least 
advantaged  children  was  over  four  years*    The  most  potent  factors 
influencing  reading  performance  appeared  to  be  in  the  home 
environment*    The  researchers  did  not,  however,  suggest  a  causal  link 
between  lack  of  hot  water  and  children's  reading  attainment-  Rather, 
they  suggested: 

Poor  housing  conditions  may  well  lead  to  a  low  standard  of 
physical  health;  depression  and  irritability  in  parents; 
and  may  produce  a  feeling  of  "distance  from  the  more 
privileged  section  of  society"  (with  which  the  school  may 
be  identified).    Thus  a  combination  of  adverse 
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environmental  circumstances  may  veil  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  children's  development.    (Davie  et  al. ,  1972,  p. 
57) 

Kovlin  and  his  associates  in  Great  Britain  also  examined  the 
social  and  family  correlates  of  children's  reading  ability,  as  well 
as  classroom  behavior,  peer  acceptance,  and  absenteeism  (Kovlin  et 
al.,  1977).    The  first  stage  of  their  study  involved  the  screening  of 
515  children  with  a  mean  age  of  7  years  and  9  months.    Almost  equal 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls  represented  six  area  schools  and  a  social 
class  distribution  slightly  below  the  national  average.  Five 
criterion  groups  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  multiple  screening 
procedure:  (a)  children  identified  as  "isolated"  by  peer  sociometric 
procedures;  (b)  children  identified  as  "rejected1*  by  peer  sociometric 
procedures;  (c)  children  identified  as  nonreaders  by  a  reading 
quotient  of  75  or  less  on  the  Young  Group  Reading  Test;  (d)  children 
identified  by  the  Butter  Teacher  Hating  Scale  B  as  showing  classroom 
behavior  problems;  and  (e)  children  identified  by  teachers  as  one  who 
"tends  to  be  absent  from  school  for  trivial  reasons."    A  group  of 
"normal"  controls  were  selected  from  the  pool  of  children  not 
identified  by  ar*y  screening  criterion  (Kovlin  et  al.,  1977)* 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  parents  of  all  children  in  the 
sample  using  a  combination  of  structured,  closed  interviewing 
techniques  and  semi-structured,  open-ended  interviewing  techniques. 
A  wide  range  of  social  and  family  information  was  obtained  during  the 
interview.    Sociodemographic  data  included  extent  of  mother  working, 
occupational  class,  number  of  children,  and  the  family's  level  of 
contact  with  social  services.    Mothers  completed  a  12-item 
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questionnaire  designed  to  measure  sociability  towards  neighbors, 
resulting  in  a  "neighbourliness"  score.    Mothers  also  completed  a 
30- i tea*  General  Health  Questionnaire  developed  to  identify 
respondents  with  minor  depression  and  anxiety  states.    Families  were 
assigned  a  "social  problem"  score  that  was  the  summation  of  a  number 
of  defined 9  possible  adverse 9  social  and  family  experiences.  Family 
experiences  and  events  such  as  poor  work  record  of  the  father  or 
separation  of  parents  were  equally  weighted  and  summed  (Kovlin  et 
al.,  1977). 

During  the  interview,  mothers  were  also  asked  about  the  target 
child,  such  as  whether  the  child  liked  school  (5-point  rating  scale) 
and  whether  the  child  was  having  school  problems.    Parents  were  also 
asked  to  complete  a  child  behavior  rating  scale  designed  for  parents 
(Rutter  et  al. ,  1970)  .    Using  a  5-point  rating  scale,  par eats  also 
rated  their  use  of  each  of  three  techniques  of  management  or 
discipline:  deprivation  of  privileges,  physical  punishment,  and 
reasoning. 

Each  criterion  group  was  compared  to  controls  in  examining  the 
relationship  between  family  variables  and  the  child' s  identified 
difficulties.    The  group  of  children  identified  by  the  reading 
criterion,  when  compared  to  controls,  were  from  families  showing  a 
significant  excess  of  social  problems.    Further  examination  of  these 
families  indicated  that  they  (a)  had  been  in  contact  with  social 
services,  (b)  had  high  social  prob'em  scores,  and  (c)  had  six  or  more 
children.     Occupational  skill  level  of  this  group  (semiskilled  or 
unskilled)  was  lower  than  that  cf  the  control  group,  and  fewer 
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mothers  in  this  group  were  wording  at  all.  Kovlin  et  al.  (1977) 
suggested  that  *  poorer  social  and  domestic  competence*  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  fewer  working  mothers  in  the  reading  criterion  group. 
These  mothers  also  reported  more  symptoms  of  psychic  trie  disturbance 
and  a  trend  toward  poorer  socialisation  ( ie. ,  lower  "neighborliness" 
score)  than  did  control  group  mothers. 

Parents  of  children  with  reading  difficulties  showed  awareness 
of  their  child1 s  school  problems;  over  60$  of  them  stated  that  their 
children  did  not  like  school  compared  with  30$  in  the  controls;  and 
over  60$  regarded  their  children  as  having  school  problems  as 
compared  to  10$  of  the  controls.    Parent  reports  of  children1 s 
behavior  yielded  significantly  higher  mean  scores  in  terms  of 
antisocial  and  total  behavior  problems.    This  same  group  of  parents 
reported  more  frequent  use  of  physical  punishment  than  controls  (60$ 
vs.  20$)  and  significantly  less  use  of  reasoning  (Kovlin  et  al. , 
1972). 

In  addition  to  the  reading  criterion  group,  social  and  family 
conditions  in  other  criterion  groups  were  each  compared  with  the 
control  group.    The  pattern  of  differences  from  the  controls  was 
roughly  similar  for  the  reading  behavior  and  rejection  groups, 
although  the  differences  from  controls  did  not  always  reach 
statistical  significance.    Closer  examination  of  maternal  factors 
showed  that  mother's  mental  state  differed  significantly  from 
controls  for  the  reading  and  behavior  groups;  the  rejection  and 
isolation  groups  differed  significantly  from  controls  with  regard  to 
mother's  "neighborliness. M    The  cluster  of  differences  in  social  and 
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family  correlates  that  appeared  for  the  isolation  group  lead 
researchers  to  suggest  that  mothers  of  these  isolated  children  were 
themselves  isolated,  i.e.,  significantly  fever  worked  and  a 
significant  percentage  were  more  socially  isolated  than  controls 
(Kovlin  et  al.,  1977). 

Another  major  finding  from  Kovlin* s  study  is  of  particular 
relevance  to  the  present  study.    The  multiple  screen  procedure 
allowed  for  a  child  to  be  identified  by  more  than  one  screening 
criterion,  and  for  this  reason  criterion  groups  were  compared  only  to 
the  control  group.    This  procedure,  however,  permitted  examination  of 
the  number  of  obtained  screens  per  child  in  relation  to  data  gathered 
from  parsnts.    Results  indicated  thai;  the  more  screening  criteria  by 
which  a  child  was  identified,  the  greater  the  number  of  adverse 
social  and  family  conditions.    Significant  family  differences  were 
found  between  groups  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  child 
criteria  screens  obtained  (i.e.,  0,  1,  2,  3  or  more) .  Group 
differences  were  strongest  for  four  variables:     family  size,  social 
problem  score,  parent/ sibling  contact  with  social  services,  and 
parents  use  of  reasoning  in  disciplining  their  child.    When  tested 
for  linearity,  each  variable  yielded  a  statistically  significant 
gradient.    Parent1 s  perception  of  their  child  as  having  school 
problems  and  parent  behavior  ratings  of  their  child  also  resulted  in 
a  significant  linear  gradient,  as  children  were  increasingly 
identified  by  more  screening  criteria. 
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Kovlia  et  si*  (1977)  concluded  that  children  who  exhibited 
multiple  problems,  as  identified  in  their  study,  vera  likely  to  have 
families  with  a  greater  number  of  adverse  social  problems  and 
background  factors.    The  family's  social  problem  score  was  moat 
powerful  in  distinguishing  among  criterion  groups  and  among  groups 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  identified  child  difficulties. 
Evidence  provided  by  this  study  strongly  suggests  the  cumulative 
nature  of  the  influence  of  adverse  family  conditions  on  children's 
learning  and  behavior  problems,  and  emphasizes  the  need  to 
investigate  multiple  family  environmental  factors  in  order  to  better 
understand  specific  school-related  difficulties. 

The  final  study  to  be  discussed  with  regard  to  learning 
disabilities  provides  additional  support  for  examining  family  factors 
in  the  study  of  reading  difficulties.    In  an  earlier  section,  the 
epidemiological  study  conducted  by  Rutter  and  his  associates  was 
discussed  in  detail*     Following  the  same  procedures,  Rutter,  Yule, 
Quinton,  Rowlands,  Yule,  &  Berger  ( 1 975)  found  reading  difficulties 
in  10-year-old  children  (as  measured  by  SRA  group  reading  tests)  to 
be  nesrly  three  times  as  prevalent  in  the  inner  London  borough  (ILB) 
than  in  the  semirural  Isle  of  Wight  (IQW) . The  inner  city  children 
had  a  unusually  high  rate  of  reading  problems  even  after  the  effects 
of  intelligence  had  been  particled  out  (Rutter,  Yule,  Quinton, 
Rowlands,  Yule,  &  Berger,  1 97b) • 
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Searching  for  an  explanation  of  these  regional  differences,  the 
researchers  examined  the  information  obtained  from  the  family 
interviews,  vhich  were  most  often  conducted  with  the  mother.    In  the 
I LB,  psychiatric  diserder  in  the  mother,  and  in  both  the  I  LB  and  the 
IOW,  large  family  size  (five  or  more  children)  was  associated  with 
specific  reading  retardation  (ie.f  observed  reading  score  two  or  more 
standard  deviations  below  the  expected  score).    In  both  areas,  there 
was  a  tendency  for  reading  retardation  to  be  leas  common  in  the 
families  of  non-manual  workers,  holding  clerical,  managerial,  or 
professional  jobs  (Rutter,  Yule,  Quinton,  Rowlands,  Yule,  &  Berger, 
1975). 

Taken  together,  the  studies  investigating  the  family  correlates 
of  children's  reading  attainment  suggest  a  number  of  family 
environmental  factors  that  may  have  a  influencing  role  in  the 
development  of  children1  s  reading  difficulties. 

Language  difficulties.    There  is  general  agreement  that  a  strong 
relationship  exists  between  oral  communicative  competence  and 
progress  toward  successful  beginning  reading  (Otto,  McKenemy ,  & 
Smith,  1973)*     Language  plays  a  vital  role  in  learning  and 
consequently  learning  disabilities  and  deficits  in  language 
development  are  often  interrelated  (Lerner,  1970-    Kany  school-age 
children  suffer  from  some  form  of  language  disorder  and  xn  many  cases 
the  cause  of  the  disorder  remains  undetected  (MfcGradv,  1968). 


In  an  effort  to  uncover  some  of  the  possible  etiological  clues 
to  language  difficulties*  researchers  have  investigated  a  number  of 
family  characteristics  that  seem  to  influence  the  growth  of  language. 
These  include  family  structure,  children  of  multiple  births,  and 
social  class.    Bach  of  these  possible  sources  of  variation  in 
language  development  will  be  briefly  discussed, 

A  number  of  large  scale  studies  have  shown  that  children  from 
large  families  have  lower  scores  on  tests  of  vocabulary  and  verbal 
intelligence  than  do  children  with  one  or  two  siblings,  and  this 
association  remains  after  controlling  for  social  class  (Douglas, 
1964;  Douglas,  Ross,  &  Simpson,  1963;  Rutter,  Tizard,  &  Vhitmore, 
1970).    Moreover,  Douglas  et  al.  (1968)  found  that  children1 s 
vocabulary  scores  fell  as  the  number  of  preschool  children  in  the 
family  increased,  suggesting  that  young  siblings  are  more  likely  to 
Interact  ana  communicate  with  each  other  than  with  adults  whose 
language  is  richer  and  more  varied.     Friodlander  ( 1 971 )  offers 
another  possible  explanation  for  the  association  between  family  size 
and  language  skills.     By  studying  tape  recordings  of  family 
conversations  at  home,  it  was  Qvxdent  that  the  presence  of  siblings 
lead  to  a  kind  of  "linguistic  chabs,n.  perhaps  making  language 
acquisitions  more  difficult  in  large  families  (Rutter  &  Mittler, 
1972). 
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Multiple  births  represent  a  special  esse  of  family  structure 
that  is  associated  with  language  delay.    Twins  and  triplets  start 
speaking  several  months  later  than  singletons  (Day,  1932;  Howard , 
1964}  and  characteristically  make  more  use  of  nonverbal  forms  of 
communication,  ie. ,  gesture  and  mime.    Delay  in  spoken  language  for 
children  of  multiple  births  persists  throughout  the  preschool  years 
and  during  the  school  years,  the  language  deficit  is  apparent  in 
tests  of  verbal  intelligence  when  compared  to  singletons  (Butter  & 
Mittler,  1972).    Kittle?  (1970)  compared  200  twins  with  100  singleton 
controls,  all  of  the  same  age  (4  years)  and  social  status.     Using  the 
Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguist ic  Abilities,  twins8  scores  showed  an 
average  delay  of  6  months  in  language  development.    Analysis  of  ITPA 
profiles  were  unremarkable  and  the  results  were  explained  in  terms  of 
overall  immaturity  of  language  development.    Both  the  Day  (1932)  and 
Mittler  (1970)  studies  found  nonverbal  intelligence  scores  of  twins 
to  be  average  or  above  average.     Interestingly,  twins  in  middle-class 
homes  appeared  to  be  more  vulnerable  than  twins  in  working  class 
families,  with  twins  from  the  higher  social  class  showing  a  greater 
language  delay  when  compared  to  singleton  controls  of  the  same  social 
class. 

Increased  risk  of  perinatal  insult  and  genetic  factors  are 
likely  to  play  a  role  in  the  determination  of  language  development  in 
twins,  but  according  to  Mittler  ( 1 969) ,  nongenetic  factors  are 
probably  more  important  in  language  development  than  in  the 
development  of  general  intelligence.     In  support  of  this  notion , 
Record,  McKeown,  and  Edwards  (1970)  found  that  the  verbal 
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intelligence  of  twins  whose  co-twin  was  stillborn  or  died  in  early- 
infancy,  was  only  1/2  point  below  that  of  singletons.  Reduced 
parent-child  interaction  and  increased  contact  with  co- twins 
providing  less  sophisticated  verbal  stimuli  have  been  offered  as 
possible  explanations  of  this  phenomenon. 

Various  studies  have  documented  the  relationship  between  low 
social  class  and  language  difficulties  (Bullock,  1975;  Deutsch,  1965; 
Templin,  1957).    In  general,  social  class  differences  in  early 
language  development  appear  small  ( ie. ,  age  of  starting  to  speak, 
speed  of  development  of  syntactic  competence),  but  as  children  are 
required  to  use  their  language  skills  to  make  academic  gains,  the 
child  of  the  working  class  family  is  at  particular  disadvantage. 
These  social  class  difficulties  in  language  usage  remain  even  after 
general  intelligence  has  been  taken  into  account  (Rutter  &  Hitler, 
1972). 

Differences  in  language  usage  by  social  class  are  most  marked 
with  respect  to  abstract  functions  and  to  the  way  language  is  used 
(Hawkins,  1969) .    Kiddle-class  children  seem  to  be  more  specific  and 
intelligible  without  relying  on  the  immediate,  in  contrast  to  lower- 
class  children  who  seem  to  be  less  explicit  and  more  fully 
understandable  in  context.    Similarly,  researchers  have  found  middle- 
class  families  more  often  use  language  to  express  ideas  and  concepts 
and  they  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  more  precise,  clearly  suggesting  a 
link  between  the  way  in  which  parents  talk  to  their  children  and 
their  children1 s  skills  and  style  of  language  usage  (Brandis  & 
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Henderson,  1970;  Bullock,  1975;  Hess  &  Shipaan,  1965;  Robinson  & 
Hackstraw,  1967). 

In  summary,  a  variety  of  family  environmental  correlates  of 
language  difficulties  have  been  reported •    There  are  consistent 
family  configuration  and  social  class  differences  reported  in  the  use 
of  higher  order  language  functions.    The  intensity  and  quality  of 
verbal  interaction  appears  to  be  a  behavioral  correlate  of  social 
class,  which  is  itself  a  crude  indicator  of  environmental  ■ 
stimulation.    Bullock  { 1975)  points  out  tlbat  the  critical  focus  is 
the  language  environment  of  the  growing  child f  and  particularly  the 
role  played  by  language  in  his  relationship  with  his  mother. 
Bernstein  (1965,  1971 )  has  been  a  predominant  figure  in  the 
investigation  of  language  processes  in  family  environments  and  his 
work  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section  of  this  review. 
Other  Studies 

The  association  between  family  characteristics  and  child 
performance  has  been  documented  by  a  number  of  other  studies*     In  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  relationship  between  family  configuration 
and  children* s  intellectual  abilities  and  achievement,  Cicirelli 
(1978)  made  the  following  conclusions:     (a)  ability  and  achievement 
decrease  as  family  size  increases;   (b)  ability  and  achievement 
decrease  as  birth  order  position  increases;   (c)  ability  and 
achievement  decrease  as  spacing  between  siblings  decreases;  and  (d) 
there  is  some  evidence  for  a  developmental  trend  in  the  effects  of 
family  structure.     Additionally,  Cicirelli  emphasized  the  interaction 
effect  among  sibling  structure  variables,  e.g.,  age  spacing,  birth 


order,  ordinal  position,  and  suggested  that  the  effects  of  sibling 
structure  variables  may  depend  at  least  in  part  on  the  family's 
particular  cultural  setting  and  general  social  situation.    The  role 
of  the  family's  cultural  and  social  context  in  relation  to  family 
configuration  was  examined  by  Page  and  Grandon  0979)  and  Valencia, 
Henderson,  and  Hankin  (1930).    In  both  studies,  ethnicity  and 
socioeconomic  status  accounted  for  a  significantly  greater  amount  of 
the  variance  in  children*  s  intellectual  functioning  than  did  family 
size  and  sibling  spacing. 

Socioeconomic  status  has  consistently  accounted  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  variance  in  children's  intellectual 
functioning  and  academic  achievement  (Henderson,  1981 ) .  Riccuiti 
(1977)  points  out  that  consistent  differences  in  children's 
developmental  outcomes  are  also  associated  with  relatively  small 
variations  in  socioeconomic  status  within  very  low- income 
populations,  particularly  in  developing  countries.    Klein,  Yarbrogh, 
La  sky,  and  Habicht  (1972)  studied  large  samples  of  3-  to  6-year-old 
children  in  four  very  poor  Guatemalan  villages  and  reported 
consistent  positive  correlations  between  measurer  of  language, 
memory,  and  perceptual  functions,  and  a  weighted  composite  index  of 
family  socioeconomic  status  ( correlations  ranged  from  .2  to  .4). 
This  index  was  based  on  the  quality  of  housing,  father's  occupation, 
mother's  dress  (whether  or  not  manufactured),  some  teaching  of 
children  by  family  members,  and  social  contacts  outside  the  home,  all 
information  obtained  as  part  of  a  home  interview.    These  same 
researchers  reported  similar  correlations  for  a  sample  of  24-month- 
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old  children  (Klein  et  al. ,  1974).    Variations  in  quality  of  housing 
(size,  cleanliness,  construction  materials)  were  associated  with 
differences  in  children* s  mental  and  motor  development  scores. 

Similar  results  were  reported  by  Christiansen,  Vuori,  Mora,  and 
Wagner  ( 1 974)  in  a  study  of  children  age  6  to  30  months  living  in  a 
poor  urban  neighborhood  in  Bogota,  Colombia.    They  obtained 
significant  correlations  between  Developmental  Quotients  on  the 
Griffiths  Test  and  the  following  family  environmental  indicators: 
general  socioeconomic  status  (correlation  of  .34),  mother's  literacy 
(.30),  and  sanitary  conditions  (-37).    When  these  factors  were 
combined,  the  multiple  correlation  with  Griffiths  DQ  was  .43 
(Christiansen  et  al. ,  1974) . 

Although  Riccuiti  (1977)  cautions  against  dismissing  observed 
social  class  differences  as  simply  a  myth,  he  emphasizes  that  the 
more  important  task  is  one  of  understanding  the  developmentally 
salient  features  of  such  environments  and  how  they  influence 
development.    Research  efforts  with  this  goal  in  mind  will  be  t£e 
topic  of  discussion  in  the  next  review  section. 

Summary 

A  substantial  body  of  research  has  revealed  a  number  of  family 
characteristics  that  are  correlated  with  children's  learning  and 
behavior  problems.     Major  epidemiological  studies  conducted  by  Heber 
in  the  U.S.  and  Birch  in  Scotland  identified  general  aspects  of  the 
physical  and  psychological  milieu  created  by  families  that  were 
associated  with  mild  mental  retardation  in  children.  Comprehensive 
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studies  by  Richman  and  Butter  revealed  certain  family  environmental 
factors  that  increase  the  likelihood  that  a  child  will  exhibit 
serious  behavior  problems,    Environmental  correlates  of  children's 
learning  disabilities  were  examined  by  Werner  on  the  Island  of  Kauai f 
and  other  researchers  have  added  to  the  evidence  suggesting  the 
influence  of  family  factors  in  children's  reading  attainment  and 
language  development.    Additional  child  studies  have  reported 
sociodemographic  variables,  particularly  family  configuration  and 
socioeconomic  status  variables,  which  were  related  to  ability  and 
achievement  among  nonhandicapped  children.    Taken  together^  these 
findings  support  the  notion  that  certain  identifiable  characteristics 
of  family  environments  are  somehow  linked  to  children's  learning  and 
behavior  problems* 

Descriptive  Studies:    Family  Processes 

Much  of  the  research  on  the  family  environment  and  its  role  in 
the  development  of  children's  intellectual  functioning,  academic 
achievement,  and  affective  development  has  relied  on  global  social 
status  indicators  such  as  family  configuration  and  socioeconomic 
status  to  accoi  at  for  variations  in  child  performance.    Measures  of 
socioeconomic  status  consistently  explain  statistical  differences  in 
intellectual  performance  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  genetic  factors 
or  to  genetic-environmental  correlations  (Henderson,  1 981 ) *  The 
predictive  power  of  socioeconomic  status  is,  according  to  Lavin 
(1965),  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  summarizing  variable  describing 
a  set  of  values,  attitudes,  and  motives  related  to  academic 


performance.    As  describsd  by  Deutsch  U973),  socioeconomic  status 
includes,  "neighborhood  of  residence;  value  placed  on  education; 
proportion  of  income  spent  for  food,  housing,  and  entertainment; 
typical  leisure-time  activities;  amount  of  reading  done  and  nature  of 
reading  matter;  and  the  like  as  well  as  child- rearing  practices  (p. 
240)." 

The  usefulness  of  socioeconomic  status  as  an  explanatory 
construct  is  limited  precisely  because  it  is  a  summarizing  variable, 
which  masks  the  considerable  range  of  variation  among  characteristics 
within  a  given  socioeconomic  status  group,  and  which  fails  to  reflect 
the  dynamics  of  the  environments  that  families  create  for  their 
children*    As  a  result,  much  of  the  family  environmental  research  has 
had  little  functional  or  diagnostic  value  for  counselors  or 
educational  administrators  (;    ,derson,  1981;  Mar joribanks,  1979)* 
Both  Hess  0970)  and  Deutsch  ( 1 973 )  hi  /e  long  emphasized  the  need  to 
move  beyond  sociological  ratings  of  social  class  to  analyses  of  such 
things  as  the  type  and  'complexity  of  language  in  the  home,  and  the 
amount  and  type  of  intellectually  stimulating  experiences  and 
academic  help  provided  to  the  child. 

A  number  of  investigators  have  attempted  to  examine  the  family 
environment  in  terms  of  the  specific  processes  that  differentiate 
between  facilitative  and  nonfacilitative  environments  for  children' s 
cognitive  and  social  development.     Identification  of  the 
differentiating  features  of  the  child's  family  environment  is  more 
lxkely  to  suggest  variables  that  can  be  manipulated  i.i  educational 
programs,  in  an  effort  to  make  family  learning  contexts  more 
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beneficial  for  children  (Marjoribanks,  1979).    Measurement  of  family 
environmental  process  variables  that  are  associated  with  variations 
in  child  performance  has  been  pursued  predominantly  with  children 
functioning  within  the  "normal"  range  of  development  and  with 
children  considered  to  be  "culturally  deprived"  or  "disadvantaged." 
More  recently >  attempts  have  been  made  to  expand  this  area  of 
investigation  to  include  families  of  children  with  identified 
handicaps.    Representative  works  from  the  normal  and  handicapped 
child  development  literature  will  be  reviewed,  including  the 
researchers'  major  theoretical  constructs,  methodology  of  particular 
relevance  to  the  present  study,  and  major  findings. 

"Normal"  Child  Studies 

Studies  investigating  aspects  of  the  family  environment  as  they 
affect  the  development  of  child  competencies  within  the  normal  range 
are  relevant  to  the  present  study  for  two  reasons:     first,  specific 
family  environmental  processes  that  have  been  identified  as  effective 
means  of  promoting  child  development  may  also  suggest  conditions  for 
less  than  optimal  development  when  they  are  absent  or  somehow  reduced 
in  effectiveness;  and,  second,  family  processes  that  promote  r)  ild 
development  may  also  be  considered  as  potentially  mitigating 
influences  in  the  presence  of  more  deleterious  family  conditions. 

Much  of  the  impetus  for  educational  research  on  family 
environments  was  provided  by  Bloom  (1964),  who  suggested  that  the 
environment  be  regarded  as  a  network  of  persisting  env  ^roninental 
forces  that  surround  and  play  on  the  individual,     He  also 
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hypothesised  that  any  particular  human  characteristic  is  related  to  a 
subset  of  the  total  set  of  environmental  forces,  and  that  in  order  to 
discover  meaningful  relationships  between  the  environment  and 
behavior,  specific  environmental  measures  should  be  related  to 
specific  human  characteristics.    Bloom  was  influenced   ;y  the  work  of 
Murray  (?93S)  who,  in  the  development  of  a  theory  of  personality, 
proposed  that  the  environment  be  characterized  by  the  kinds  of 
benefits  or  harms  that  it  provides.    The  implications  for  a 
directional  tendency  of  the  environment  was  designated  as  the  "press" 
of  the  environment.     Each  press  was  defined  as  having:     (a)  a 
qualitative  aspect  which  is  the  kind  of  effect  that  the  environment 
has  or  might  have  on  the  individual;  and  (b)  a  quantitative  aspect 
assessed  by  the  variation  in  power  that  an  environment  has  for  either 
harming  or  benefiting  different  individuals,  or  the  individual  at 
different  times.    From  Hurray1 s  early  conceptualization  of 
environmental  press  variables,  two  schools  of  family  environment 
research  emerged:     the  "Chicago"  and  "British"  schools  (Mar joribanks, 
1979). 

Tne  "Chicago"  School.     The  "Chica*    "  school  was  lead  by  the  work 
of  Dave  ( 1 963)  and  Wolf  ( 1 964)  who  eyamined  the  relationship  between 
the  family  environment  and  children*  s  academic  achievement  and 
intelligence.     Both  investigators  used  the  same  sample  of  60  children 
(26  boys,  32  girls;  mean  age  *  11  years) ,  selected  from  19  schools 
from  one  system  in  Illinois.    The  approach  adopted  by  these  two 
studies  was  to  first  hypothesize  the  environmental  press  variables 
related  to  a  specific  area  of  child  performance*  define  these  press 


variables  by  sets  of  social-psychological  process  variables,  and  then 
assess  the  process  characteristics  through  measures  of  specific 
behaviors  or  attitudes  within  the  family. 

Dave  (1963)  hypothesised  a  subenvironment  of  the  total  set  of 
conditions  and  processes  that  comprise  the  family  environment,  which 
he  labeled  N educational  environment  of  the  family,"  Six 
environmental  process  variables  were  hypothesized  to  be  related  to 
academic  achievement: 

1.  Achievement  press  -  goals  and  aspirations  pai ants  hold  for 
themselves  and  their  children;  interest  in  educational  achievement 
reflected  in  knowledge  of  child  progress;  plans  for  children's 
educational  attainment;  educational  and  employment  status  of  close 
friends  and  relatives. 

2.  Language  models  -  quality  of  parents1  own  language,  such  as 
vocabulary  skills  and  verbal  fluency;  awareness  of  children's  use  of 
language  and  efforts  to  influence  use  of  correct  grammar- 

5.     Academic  guidance  -  amount  and  quality  of  guidance  on 
school- related  matters,  such  as  encouragement  of  pre-reading  and 
reading  skill  development;  using  daily  activities  to  teach  and 
reinforce  cognitive  skills. 

4.     Activeness  of  the  family  -  extant  and  content  of  children's 
exposure  to  a  wide  range  of  environmental  stimulation  and 
opportunities  for  learning;  nature  and  amount  of  child  and  family 
participation  in  activities  such  as  reading,  watching  TV,  visiting 
libraries  and  other  cultural  centers; 
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5.  Intellectuality  ir  the  home  -  types  of  toys  and  games  made 
available  to  the  child;  types  of  hobbies  pursued  by  child  and  family; 
opportunities  for  problem-solving  and  creativity; 

6.  Work  habits  in  the  home  -  level  of  organisation  and  use  of 
routines  in  manage  g  home  responsibilities. 

These  six  press  variables  were  defined  by  21  process 
characteristics,  each  process  characteristic  rated  on  a  9-point 
scale,    k  semi-structured  interview  schedule  was  developed  to  obtain 
information  from  mothers  that  would  allow  the  interviewer  to  rate 
each  process  characteristic      Scores  were  obtained  for  each  press 
variable  by  averaging  the  ratings  on  the  relevant  process 
characteristics  and  an  index  <3f  the  educational  environment  of  the 
family  was  calculated  by  summing  the  scores  on  the  six  press 
variables.    The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  were  used  to  assess 
children's  academic  achievement.    When  the  family  process  variables 
were  combined  into  a  predictor  set,   they  were  differentially  related 
to  academic  subsets.     Process  variables  accounted  for  o     ^  f-0%  of  the 
variance  in  scores  for  word  knowledge,  reading,  and  arithmetic 
problem- solving,  and  over  A0%  of  the  variance  *n  scores  for  word 
discrimination  and  language.     Thirty-one  percent  of  the  variance  in 
arithmetic  computation  was  accounted  for  by  the  process  variables  and 
for  spelling,  37%. 
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A  noteworthy  finding  in  the  Dave  (1963)  study  was  that  the  order 
of  importance  of  the  predictability  of  the  six  process  variables  ^ 
differed  from  subtest  to  subtest.    Results  of  the  stepwise  regression 
analysis  showed  that  achievement  press  was  the  most  important 
variable  in  predicting  word  knowledge  and  reading,  while  for 
arithmetic  problem-solving,  the  most  important  variable  was 
intellectuality  of  the  home.    These  results  suggest  the  plausibility 
of  subject- specific  environmental  process  variables,  a  position 
advanced  by  Bloom  (1964)  who  recommended  the  study  of  specific 
environmental  measures  to  specific  human  characteristics. 

Using  the  same  sample  of  children  and  mothers,  Wolf  ( 1 964) 
examined  the  relationship  between  children's  intellectual  functioning 
and  three  environmental  press  variables:     press  for  achievement 
motivation,  press  for  language  development,  and  provisions  for 
general  learning.     Using  a  similar  semi-structured  interview  format, 
mothers  responded  to  questions  that  allowed  the  interviewer  to  rate 
each  process  characteristic  on  a  7-point  scale,  and  then  calculate  a 
summation  score  for  each  press  variable.     When  combined  into  a 
predictor  set,  the  three  environmental  press  variables  accounted  for 
49$  of  the  variance  in  children's  intelligence  test  scores,  as 
measured  by  the  Henmon-Nelson  Tests  of  Mental  Abilities  (Wolf,  J  964). 

Studies  similar  to  the  Dave  (1963)  and  the  Wolf  ( 1964)  studies 
have  been  conducted  in  other  cultural  settings.     Using  Dave's  family 
environment  measure,  Dyer  ( 1 967)  investigated  the  relationship 
between  press  variables  and  the  intelligence  and  achievement  of  two 
groups  of  11  year  olds  in  Trinidad  (N  -  15  boys,  15  girls  of  middle 
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social  status;  N  ■  15  boys,  It  girls  of  lower  social  status).  Forty- 
five  percent  of  mi  die-class  children's  total  achievement  (Iowa  Test 
of  Basic  Skills)  was  accounted  for  by  the  family  environment  measure. 
Interestingly,  the  family  measure  accounted  for  61$  of  the  variance 
in  the  total  achievement   -  ores  of  lower  class  children,  suggesting 
the  family  environment  was  a  more  salient  influence  on  achievement  in 
this  socioeconomic  group*    In  a  study  of  8-year-old  Irish  children  (N 
■  30^  boys,  30  girls)  from  a  socially  disadvantaged  area  of  Dublin, 
Kellaghan  ( 1977)  found  that  Dave's  measure  accounted  for  moderate  to, 
large  percentages  of  the  variance  in  scores  on  tests  of  arithmetic 
(30?),  Irish  reading  (36$),  and  English  reading  (40%).    In  both  the  , 
Dyer  (1966)  and  Kellaghan  (1977)  studies,  environmental  press 
variables  accounted  for  less  of  the  variance  in  intelligence  test 
scores  than  in  achievement  scores,  with  variances  consistently  low 
across  a  range  of  intelligence  measures,  including  the  Lorge- 
Thorndike  Test,  the  Stanfo rd-Binet  Scale,  and  the  Catteil  Tests. 

Mcsychuk  ( 1 969)  and  Kar joribanks  ( 1 972)  moved  beyond  measures  of 
global  intelligence  ai  d  investigated  the  relationship  between  family 
environments  and  sets  of  ability  measures.     In  a  study  of  11 -year-old 
Canadian  boys  (N  m  100),  Kosychuk  ( 1 969)  studied  scores  on  the 
Wechsler  Intelligence  Scores  for  Children  (VISC)  and  10  aspects  of 
the  family  environment.     From  a  structured  interview  conducted  with 
mothers,  ratings  were  obtained  for  10  process  characteristics: 
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1  .    Academic  r.nd  vocational  aspirations  of  the  parents; 

2.  Knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  child's  academic  and 
intellectual  development; 

3.  Material  and  organisational  opportunities  for  the  use  and 
development  of  language; 

4.  Quality  of  language  in  the  home; 

5.  Female  dominance  in  child  rearing; 

6.  Planfulneo*,  purpose  fulness,  and  harmony  in  the  hoiae; 

7.  D3  pendency- fostering  overprotection; 

8.  Authoritarian  home; 

9.  Interaction  with  physical  environment;  and 

10.  Opportunity  for  and  emphasis  on  initiating  and  carrying 
through  tasks. 

Results  of  factor  analysis  on  theee  1 0  measures  yielded  four 
factors  or  press  variables  labeled:     aspirations-  p3 Anfuiness- 
harmony ;  puthoritarian-overproteetion;  activity- environmental 
interaction;  and  female  language.     The  first  environmental  factor  was 
moderately  related  to  WISC  verbal,  performance,  auc  full  scale 
scores,  with  low  to  negligible  associations  between  the  other 
environmental  factors  and  WISC  scores.     Further  analyse  of  the  10 
WISC  subtest  scores  resulted  in  four  factors' de  finer',  as  reasoning, 
general  memory,  verbal-symbolic,  and  perceptual-motor- spatial ,  A 
significant  canonical  correlation  of  .57  was  obtained  between  the 
four  en/ironmental  press  variables  and  the  four  WISC  factor  scores 
(Mcsychuk,  i 969? . 
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Msrjoribanks  (l972)~\alsQ  studied  the  relationship  between  family 
environments  and  children's  scores  on  a  set  of  mental  ability  tests. 
Eleven-year-old  boys  (N^SOO)  from  Ontario,  Canada,  were  assessed 
using  the  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  and  the  SRA  Primary 
Mental  Abilities  Test.    The  boys  were  classified  as  either  middle  cr 
lower  social  status,  based  on  an  equally  weighted  combination  of  the 
occupation  of  head  of  household  and  a  rating  of  his/her  education. 
Two  parallel  pools  of  boys  were  formed  and  in  the  event  that  parents 
from  the  first  pool  did  not  agree  to  participate,  alternate  families 
could  be  drawn  from  the  second  pool.    The  final  sample  consisted  of 
180  boys,  90  classified  as  middle  social  status  and  90  classified  as 
lower  social  status. 

Following  the  theoretical  orientation  of  previous  researchers, 
Mar jcribanks  postulated  eight  environmental  forces  to  be  related  to 
mental  abilities:     (a)  press  for  achievement;  (b)  prers  for 
activeness;   (c)  press  for  intellectuality;   (d)  press  for 
independence;  (e)  press  for  English;  ( f }  press  for  a  second  language 
spcken  in  the  home  other  than  English;   (g)  mother  dominance;  and  (h) 
father  dominance.     Each  of  these  environmental  forces  was  defined  in 
terms  of  a  set  of  environmental  characteristics  which  were  assumed  to 
be  the  behavioral  manifestation  of  the  environmental  forces.  For 
example3,   prese  for  intellectuality  was  defined  by  three  environmental 
characteristics:     number  of  thought-provoking  activities  engaged  in 
by  children;  opportunities  made  available  for  thought-provoking 
discussions  and  thinking;  end  use  of  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
literature.     A  semi-structured  interview  schedule  was  constructed  to 
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elicit  responses  from  parents  that  would  allow  the  interviewer  to 
rate  each  item  on  a  6-point  scale.    The  score  for  each  of  the 
environmental  characteristics  was  obtained  by  summing  the  scores  on 
the  relevant  environmental  items,  and  the  score  for  each  of  the 
environmental  forces  was  obtained  by  summing  the  scores  on  the 
relevant  environmental  characteristics.    Both  parents  participated  in 
the  interviewing  sessions  that  lasted  approximately  two  Lours 
(Karjoi ibanks,  1972). 

Results  obtained  from  examining  the  scores  on  the  mental  ability 
tests  and  environmental  press  scores  indicated  that  most  of  the 
relationships  were  statistically  significant.    Regression  analyses 
revealed  that  the  eight  press  variables  were  associated  with  50^  of 
the  variance  in  verbal  and  number  ability  scores,  1 6%  of  the  variance 
in  reasoning  scores,  and  only  1%  of  the  variance  in  spatial  ability 
scores.     Spatial  ability  was  not  related  to  press  for  independence, 
and  spatial  ability  and  reasoning  scores  were  not  related  to  father 
or  mother  dominance. 

Further  analysis  was  conducted  in  order  to  assess  the  relative 
contributions  of  the  prers  variables  and  global  social  status  and 
family  structure  characteristics  (Valberg  &  Marjoribanks,  1973). 
Global  environmental  characteristics  included  in  the  analyses  were 
father's  and  mother's  education,  father1 s  occupation,  number  of 
children,  crowding  ratio,  and  the  target  child's  ordinal  position, 
Canonical  correlations  were  computed  between  the  four  mental 
abilities  scores  and  measures  of  both  global  variables  and 
environmental  press  variables.     Results  indicated  that  the  first  two 
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canonical  correlations  were  statistically  significant.    The  first 
canonical  variable  indicated  that  verbal  arid  number  abilities  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  reasoning  ability,  were  more  closely  associated  with 
the  environmental  press  variables  than  spatial  ability.  Examination 
of  the  second  canonical  variable  revealed  that  social  status 
indicators  and  press  variables  vere  significantly  related  to 
differentially  developed  mental  abilities.    In  particular,  high 
scores  on  verbal,  reasoning,  and  spatial  abilities  were  associated 
with  high  ratings  on  press  for  English,  father's  occupation,  press 
for  a  second  language,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  press  for  activities 
and  father  dominance*    The  researchers  noted  that  the  two  language 
press  scales  particularly  reflect  the  parent-son  interaction  in 
activities  such  as  reading,  conversations  after  school  and  during 
meals,  purposeful  teaching  of  vocabulary,  and  the  correction  of 
errors  in  language  usage.    Parent-son  involvement  in  both  academic 
and  nonacademic  situations  is  reflected  in  both  the  press  for 
activeness  and  father  dominance.     Results  of  the  study  suggested  that 
the  development  of  verbal,  reasoning,  and  spatial  abilities  as 
compared  to  number  abilities  may  be  facilitated  in  homes  where  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  parent-son  interaction,  a  finding  which  13 
consistent  with  other  research  reporting  close  mother-son 
relationships  associated  with  bcyc'  verbal  ability  (Bing,  1963; 
Honzik,  1 967) .     High  expectations  for  independence  ( ie. ,  less 
involvement  with  parents)  have  uiso  been  associated  with  high 
numerical  ability  (Bing,   1963;  Ferguson  &  Macoby,  1966). 
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Studies  of  the  Chicago  school  presented  up  to  this  point 
indicate  that  it  is  possible  to  move  beyond  global  descriptions  of 
family  environments  (e.g.,  occupation,  family  size,  crowding,  etc.) 
and  assess  the  family  environment  in  terms  of  social  and 
psychological  press  variables  that  have  been  significantly  related  to 
children's  cognitive  functioning  and  academic  achievement.  This 
school  of  researchers  also  examined  the  relationship  between  family 
environmental  variables  and  children's  affective  characteristics, 
most  notably  the  wo rk  by  Weiss  ( 1 969 9  as  cited  in  Marjcribanks, 
1979),  Keeves  0972),  and  Harjoribanks  (1979).    W«iss  (1969,  as  cited 
in  Marjoribanks,  J 979)  examined  the  relationship  between  the  family 
environment  and  measures  of  children1 s  achievement  motivation  and 
self-esteem.    The  affective  characteristics  of  11 -year-old  children 
(N"27  boys,  29  girls)  were  assessed  by  means  of  a  self-report 
measure,  a  rating  by  the  child's  current  teacher,  and  a  projective 
technique*     Achievement  motivation  of  the  family  environment  was 
defined  by  three  press  variables:     generation  of  standards  of 
excellence  and  expectations,  independence  training,  and  opportunities 
for  self-enhancement.    Three  other  press  variables  were  hypothesized 
as  influences  on  children's  feelings  of  self-esteem:  parental 
acceptance,  evaluation  of  the  child,  and  opportunities  for  self- 
enhancement.     An  interview  schedule  completed  with  parents  yielded 
scores  for  each  family  environmental  press  variable.    Data  anal  tis 
indicated  that  the  relationship  between  the  family  environment  and 
children's  affective  characteristics  depended  upon  the  criterion 
used.     Achievement  motivation  measured  by  the  teacher  rating  (boys 
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only)  and  the  projective  technique,  aru  self-esteem  measured  by  self 
report  (girls  only),  the  teacher  rating,  and  projective  technique 
(boys  only),  all  were  significantly  associated  with  the  affective 
subenvironment  tapped  by  Weiss' s  family  environment  measure  (Weiss, 
1969,  as  cited  in  Marjoribanks,  1979). 

Keeves  (1972)  investigated  the  relationship  between  the  family 
environment  and  measures  of  children1 s  scientific  and  mathematical 
achievement,  and  their  attitudes  toward  science  and  mathematics* 
Parent  interviews  were  conducted  to  tap  five  attitudinal  and  four 
environmental  process  variables.    The  attitudinal  variables  were: 
father's  and  mother's  attitudes  toward  the  child's  present  education 
father's  and  mother's  ambitions  for  the  child's  future;  parents' 
education  and  occupation;  and  parents'  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
themselves*    The  environmental  process  variables  were:  re^.ations 
between  home  and  school;  use  of  books  and  library  facilities, 
provision  of  help  with  formal  school  or  work;  and  arrangements  made 
for  tackling  home  assignments.     An  environmental  press  score  for 
achievement  motivation  and  for  self-esteem  were  constructed  using 
principal  components  analysis-     When  combined  into  a  predictor  set, 
they  accounted  for  34?  of  the  variance  in  children's  mathematics 
scores  and  35$  of  the  variance  in  science  scores.  Environmental 
press  variables  had  lower  assoo  .tions  with  children's  attitudes 
toward  these  same  subject  areas  (Keeves,  1972). 
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Karjoribanks  (1979)  also  examined  the  family  environment  as  it 
relate J  to  children* a  affective  characteristics  and  cognitive 
abilities.    Twelve-year  old  Australian  children  (N*1 30  boys,  120 
girls)  were  administered  a  test  of  general  intellectual  ability  and 
two  different  scales  designed  to  assess  a  number  of  school- related 
affective  characteristics.    Following  the  methodology  of  his  earlier 
work,  Karjoribanks  formed  two  parallel  pools  of  From  these  pools, 
families  agreeing  to  participate  were  interviewed  using  an  interview 
schedule  (adapted  from  s  previous  instrument)  that  assessed  six  press 
variables:  (a)  parent's  expectations  for  the  child;  (b)  expectations 
for  themselves;  (c)  concern  for  the  use  of  language  within  the 
family;  (d)  reinforcement  of  educational  expectations;  (e)  knowledge 
of  the  child's  educational  progress;  ( f )  and  family  involvement  in 
educational  activities. 

The  structure  of  the  six  press  variables  was  examined  using 
principal  components  analysis,  and  resulted  in  six  factor  scales* 
This  same  pre  "sdure  was  used  to  analyze  children's  affective 
responses  and  produced  seven  factors  ( affective  character LSti.cs) 
defined  as  enthusiasm  for  school,  academic  self-concept,  dislike  for 
disruptive  behavior,  educational  and  occupational  aspirations, 
commitment  to  school,  and  academic  orientation.    When  the  six' 
environmental  factors  were  combined  into  a  predictor  set,  they  were 
differentially  associated  with  children's  affective  characteristics. 
The  largest  percent  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  press  variables 
wa;3  for  measures  cf  girls'  academic  self-eorcept  (13$);  boys'  dislike 
for  disruptive  behavior  (l1>6);  educational  and  occupational 
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aspirations  (boya-19^;  girls*! 3%);  and  girls*  commitment  to  school 
{ l 3$) ,    Environmental  factors  were  also  differentially  related  to 
measured  intelligence,  accounting  for  19$  and  11$  of  the  variance  in 
scores  for  boys  and  girlp,  respectively  (Marjoribanks,  1979). 

In  summary,  findings  from  the  Chicago  school  of  family 
environmental  research  suggest  that,  in  general,  process  measures  of 
the  family  environment  yield  moderate  to  high  relationships  with 
academic  achievement,  low  to  moderate  relationships  with  intelligence 
test  scores,  and  negligible  to  moderate   relationships  with  measures 
of  children1 s  affective  characteristics*     Differential  predictability 
among  environmental  variables  in  these  studies  has  been  attributed  to 
difficulties  in  identifying  and  measuring  meaningful  aspects  of 
family  environments  and  in  assessing  children' s  affective 
characteristics  (Marjori banks,  1976,  1979)* 

The  British  School.     Paralleling  many  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Chicago  school,  another  set  of  research*  ~s  in  Great  Britain  was 
investigating  the  role  of  the  family  envi  jnment  in  children's 
development •     One  of  the  earliest  studies  was  conducted  by  Fraser 
(1959)  who  examined  12-  to  15-year  old  children's  (Na427)  measured 
intelligence  and  achievement  in  relation  to  specific  aspects  of  the 
family  environment.     Cultural,  material,  motivational,  and  emotional 
aspects  of  children's  nomes  were  tapped  using  a  family  environment 
interview  schedule,  less  detailed  than  those  developed  by  the  Chicago 
schoc  .     Fraser' s  ( 1 939)  analyses  indicated  significant  relationships 
between  a  number  of  family  variables  and  children's  performance  on 
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measures  of  intelligence  and  achievement,  although  the  relationships 
were  consistently  greater  between  environment  and  achievement 
variables*    Reading  habits  of  the  family  accounted  for  11$  of  the 
variance  in  achievement;  parents  attitudes  toward  education  and 
future  occupation  of  the  child  and  achievement,  15$;  and  impression 
of  the  home  and  achievement,  21$  (Praser,  1 959) - 

Wiseman  (1967, n as  cited  in  Marjoribanks,  1979)  also  investigated 
aspects  of  the  family  environment  that  were  associated  with  11-year- 
old  children's  (N-186)  intellectual  functioning,  arithmetic,  and 
English*     Combining  these  measures  into  a  total  achievement  score, 
Wiseman  found  seven  family  variables  of  significance  in  accounting 
for  children's  achievement:  parent's  preferred  age  for  leaving  school 
(17$);  child's  reading  ( 1 2}b) ;  parent's  library  membership  (12$); 
parent's  preference  for  grammar  school  ( 10$) ;  whether  parents  read 
(8$);  number  of  books  in  home  (7$) ;  and  ( few)  complaints  against 
teacher  (6$).     Wiseman  emphasized  the  significance  of  four  variables 
in  the  "top  7"  that  dealt  with  reading  (Wiseman,  1967,  as  cited  in 
Marjorxbanksf  1 979) . 

The  Plowden  survey,  an  internationally  known  study  of  a  large 
sample  of  English  children,  also  examined  family  environmental 
correlates  of  children's  cognitive  and  academic  skills  (Plowden, 
1967).    Three  age  cohorts  were  formed  through  a  stratified  random 
sampling  procedure:  children  in  the  "junior"  cohort  averaged  7  years 
of  n"e  (N-1,053);  "middle"  cohort,  8  years  of  are  (H-l ,016) ;  and 
"lanicr"  cohort,  11  years  of  age  (M-1f023).     Fourteen  environmental 
press  variables  were  identified  by  factor  analysis  of  80  attitude  and 
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behavior  items  obtained  through  survey  interviews  (Peaker*  1967). 
When  these  press  variables  were  combined  i  to  a  predictor  set,  they 
accounted  for  26%  of  the  variance  in  boys*  and  22$  of  the  variance  in 
girls'  reading  scores  in  the  junior  cohort;  20%  of  the  variance  in 
boys'  and  10%  of  the  variance  in  girls'  reading  scores  in  the  middle 
cohort;  and  45$  of  the  variance  in  boys8  and  32$  of  the  variance  in 
girls'  reading  scores  in  the  senior  cohort  (Feaker,  1 967) •  These 
results  suggest  the  differential  influence  of  family  environments  on 
children  at  different  stages  of  development  and  learning. 

Four  years  after  the  original  Plowden  survey,  senior  cohort 
children  and  their  families  were  interviewed  again.  Marjoribanks 
( 1 974)  conducted  an  analysis  of  t'     Plowden  data  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  children' s  family  environment  and  their 
cognitive,  academic,  and  affective  characteristics  at  the  time  of  the 
original  survey  and  in  the  follow-up  survey.     In  the  latter  survey, 
children's  abilities  were  measured  using  the  Alice  Heim  General 
Intelligence  Test,  the  Watts-Vernon  English  Comprehension  Test,  and 
the  Vernon  Graded  Mathematics  Test,     Children's  educational  and 
occupational  aspirations  and  their  " locus  of  control"  (sense  of 
control  over  the  environment)  were  measured  using  two  scales 
developed  for  the  study* 

In  both  the  initial  Plowden  survey  and  the  follow—up  2urv*?y,  s 
structured  interview  schedule  was  used  to  obtain  information  about 
the  children's  family  environments.     Mar joribanks  (1974)  used  factor 
analysis  techniques  to  construct  environmental  press  variables  from 
the  survey  information.     Further  analysis  yielded  two  family 
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environment  factor  scores,  each  composed  of  the  sum  of  scores  on  the 
relevant  environmental  press  variables.    These  family  scores  were 
associated  with  greater  variance  in  achievement  test  scores  than  in 
intelligence  test  scores.     Specifically,  family  environment  scores 
accounted  for  a  significant  percent  of  the  variance  in  scores  for 
boys'  English  (29%)  and  girls*  English  (24$) ;  boys'  mathematics 
{20%) 9  and  girls'  mathematics  (25%) ;  and  boys1  aspirations  (20%)  and 
girls'  aspirations  (23*) •    Also,  family  scores  were  somewhat  related 
to  children's  locus* of  control  scores  although  it  should  be  noted 
that  parents'   locus  of  control  was  not  specifically  measured f  whereas 
parents'   aspirations  for  their  child,  for  example,  were  included  in 
the  parent  interview  schedule. 

Thus,  findings  from  anoth-,  r  group  of  investigators  support  the 
hypothesis  that  important  family  environmental  processes  can  be 
identified  and  measured  through  carefully  developed  parent  interview 
schedules.     Results  also  suggest  sex  and  age  differences  in  the 
salience  of  environmental  influences,  i.e. ,  children  of  different 
ages  and/or  gender  are  differentially  influenced  by  environmental 
influences.     Additional  support  for  Bloom's  ( 1 964)  notion  of 
" subenvi ronments"  is  provided  by  apparent  differences  m  the  strength 
of  child-environment  relationship  for  intelligence,  achieveme.it,  and 

<-\  i  i«?v-  u  k  v        o  net  too-  v«»  i.  *,  o  v  a.  a  it  St     *-^jr     t  tnu  itifso    v  i     ouv  jpv  v  i.  ±  *.  %^ 

environmental  influences. 
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Caldwell1 s  home  environmental  processes.     Caldwell  and  her 
associates  hav$  conducted  a  series  of  studies  of  home  environmental 
influences  on  young  children1 s  cognitive  development  (Bradley  & 
Caldwell,  1976a,  1976bf  1978;  Bradley,  Caldwell,  &  Elardo,  1977; 
Elardo,  Bradley,  &  Caldwell,  1975,  1977).    Based  on  an  analysis  of 
the  theoretical  and  empirical  literature  concerning  environmental 
influences  on  child  development,  Caldwell  posited  specific  features 
of  the  home  environment  likely  to  foster  early  development  (Caldwell, 
1968,  as  cited  in  Henderson,  1981,  pp.  14-15): 

1 .    Gratification  of  basic  physical  needs  and  careful 
provision  for  the  child's  health  and  safety; 


2.  A  relatively  hign  frequency  of  adult  contact  with 
^                                        a  relatively  small  number  of  adults; 

3.  A  positive  emotional  climate  that  promotes  the 
-                                child's  trust  of  himself  and  others; 

4.  An  optimal  level  of  need  gratification; 

5.  Varied  and  patterned  sensory  input,  with  an 
intensity  range  that  does  not  overload  the  child's  capacity 
to  receive,  classify,  and  respond; 

6.  Interaction  with  people  who  are  physically , 

0  verbally,  and  emotionally  responsive;   responses  clearly 

providing  clues  regarding  valued  and  appropriate  behaviors; 
reinforcement  of  valued  behaviors  by  caretakers; 

7.  As  few  as  possible  social  restrictions  on 
exploratory  and  motor  behavior; 

* 

8.  A  we  1 3 -org*ni z^d  physical  and  temporal 
environment,  permitting  expectancies  regarding  objects  and 
events  to  be  confirmed  or  revised; 
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9.  Rich  and  varied  cultural  experiences;  consistent 
persons  in  the  environment  to  assist  the  chxld  in 
interpreting  these  experiences; 

10.  Play  materials  that  facilitate  the  coordination 
of  the  sensory-motor  processes  within  a  play  environment 
that  permits  the  child  to  utilise  these  processes* 

1 1 ♦    Contact  with  adults  who  value  achievement  and  who 
attempt  to  promote  secondary  motivational  systems  related 
to  achievement  in  the  child; 

12.    An  appropriate  match  between  cumulative 
experiences  and  the  child's  current  level  of  cognitive, 
social,  and   ^motional  organization. 

Based  on  this  list,  an  instrument  known  as  the  Home  Observation  for 

Measurement  of  the  Environment  (HOME)  was  developed  and  standardized 

by  Caldwell,  Heider,  and  Kaplan  (1966)*    The  HOME  inventory  was 

designed  to  provide  en  index  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  social, 

emotional,  and  cognitive  support  available  within  the  home  settxng  cf 

children  uncer  6  years  of  age.     It  is  composed  of  six  srubscales: 

emotional  and  verbal  responsibility  of  the  mo ther;  "av idance  of 

restriction  and  punishment;  organisation  of  the  physical  and  temporal 

environment;   provision  of  appropriate  play  materials;  maternal 

involvement  with  the  child;  and  opportunities  for  variety  in  daily 

stimulation.     Scoring  of  the  45-item  inventor-  is  partly  based  on 

observation  and  partly  on  answers  to  a  semi-structured  interview 

conducted  in  the  home  at  a  time  when  the  target  child  can  be  observed 

m  interaction  with  the  mother  or  primary  caregiver.     Parental  report 

constitutes  about  1 /3  of  the  items,   in  order  to  cover  certain 

important  transactions  not  likely  to  occur  iurmg  the  visit  (Culdvell 

et  al.f   1966)*     All  items  are  scored  in  a  binary  fashion  (yes  or  no) 

and  are  phrased  so  that  the  total  score  equals  the  number  of  yes 


respci  ses  checked  by  the  interviewer.     The  HOME  requires  a  visit  of 
approximately  one  hour*     Evidence  has  been  provided  for  the 
reli.  bility  and  validity  of  tfc«*  HOME  (Bradley  a  Caldwell,  1978; 
Eiardo  et  al.f  1975,  1977). 

Elardo  et  al.  (1975)  investigated  the  relationship  between 
subscales  of  the  HOME  and  infants1  scores  on  the  Mental  Development 
Index  (MDl)  of  the  Bay ley  Scales  of  Infant  Development  at  6  and  12 
months  and  scores  on  the  Stanfo rd-Binet  Scale  at  36  months  of  age. 
MDI  scores  for  all  infants  were  in  the  average  range  of  cognitive 
functioning.     Br.«ch  infant's  (N»77>  home  environment  was  assessed  at 
6,  12,  and  56  months  of  age  with  the  HOME,    Results  indicated  that 
the  subscales  measuring  organization  of  physical  and  temporal 
environment  and  opportunities  for  variety  in  daily  stimulation  had 
the  strongest  relationship  to  MDI  scores  at  6  months  of  age 
(correlations  of  .22  and  .20  respectively) .     The  multiple  correlation 
b*  tween  all  six  subscales  and  tne  6-month  MDI  score  was  .31.  The  3am 
general  pattern  of  results  was  obtained  between  6-month  HOKE  scores 
ai     MDI  scores  at  12  months  of  age,  with  a  multiple  correlation  of 
.54.  Correlations  between  infants'   1 2-month  HOME  scores  and  36-mcnth 
Bir       -cores  ranged  from  .24  to  .56.  The  highest  correlations  w^th 
Bmet  scores  were  obtained  for  HOME  subscales  measuring  provision  of 
appropriate  play  materials  (correlation  of  .56)  and  maternal 
involvement  with  the  child  (correlation  of  .47).     The  subscale 
tapping  emotional  and  verbal  responsibility  also  had  a  strong 
relationship  to  mental  test  performance  (correlation  of  .39)*  In 
summary,  the  six  HOME  subscale  scores  obtained  at  6  months  of  age 


yielded  a  significant  multiple  correlation  with  infanta*  Binet  at  5 
years  of  age.    HOME  scores  measured  at  12  months  of  age  resulted  in  a 
multip       orreiation  of  .59  with  the  Binet  at  age  3  years,  and  home 
environments  assessed  at  24  months  of  age  yielded  a  multiple 
correlation  of  .72  with  Binet  scores  at  3  years  of  age.    Thus,  the 
quality  of  stimulation  available  to  the  child  at  2  years  of  age,  a* 
measured  by  Caldwell';   scale,  accounted  for  half  of  the  variance  in 
mental  test  performance  one  year  later.    Moreover,  relationships 
between  HOME  scores  and  mental  test  scores  were  higher  than  the 
relationship  between  two  mental  test  scores  for  the  same  children 
over  the  same  time  span  (MDI  and  Binet  test  score  correlations  ranged 
from  .28  to  .41;  Elardo  et  al. ,  1975). 

Bradley  and  Caldwell  ( 1976a)  conducted  a  follow-up  study  of  49 
of  the  children  from  the  group  of  77  analysed  by  Elardo  et  al. 
(1975) .     In  order  to  further  examine  the  relationship  between  the 
quality  of  home  environments  and  cognitive  development  the  childrent 
now  54  months  of  age,  were  again  administered  the  Binet  Scale. 
Results  indicated  that  children  in  the  follow-up  sample  were  still 
functioning  in  the  average  range  of  measured  intelligence.  Binet 
scores  were  compared  to  HOME  scores  obtained  when  the  children  were  6 
and  24  months  of  age.     Four  of  the  HOME  subscales  and  the  total  HOME 
score  obtained  at  6  months  of  age  were  significantly  correlated  with 
Binet  scores  at  54  months  of  age  resulting  in  a  multiple  correlation 
of  .50.  All  HOME  subscales  assessed  when  the  child  was  24  months  of 
age  were  significantly  correlated  to  54  month  Binet  ccores,  yielding 
a  multiple  correlation  of  .63  (Bradley  &  Caldwell,  1976a).  Bradley 


and  Caldwell  ( 1976b)  further  examined  the  home  environments  of  their 
original  sample  of  children,  this  time  focusing  on  the  relationship 
between  the  HOME  and  increases  and  decreases  in  mental  test 
performance  from  6  to  36  months  of  age.    In  the  first  of  three 
analyses,  each  of  the  77  children  was  classified  as  either  an 
increaser  (N-1G)r  a  Jttncfaanger  (N~1G),  or  a  decreaser  (N-17)  on  the 
basis  of  a  substantial  change  (21  points  higher  or  lower)  in  score? 
on  their  6-month  MDI  score  when  compared  to  their  3-year  Binet  score. 
A  multiple  discriminant  analysis  using  the  sis  HOME  subscales  as 
predictor  variables  was  used  in  an  effort  to  discriminate  among  the 
three  groups  on  the  basis  of  amount  of  stimulation  available  in  the 
early  home  environment.    This  analysis  revealed  that  it  was  possible 
to  differentiate  among  the  group  t  :at  improved  in  mental  test 
performance,  the  group  that  showed  no  substantial  change ,  and  the 
group  that  declined,  on  the  basis  of  home  environment  scores. 
Analysis  of  the  differences  between  the  means  for  the  three  groups 
for  each  of  the  HOME  suhscale  scores  yielded  significant  univariate 
effects  for  the  subscales  measuring  maternal  involvement  with  the 
child  and  provision  of  appropriate  play  material  (Bradley  $  Caldwell, 
1976b). 

In  this  same  study,  a  second  discriminant  analysis  was 
conducted,  excluding  from  study  those  children  with  extremely  high 
(>120)  or  low  (<80)  6-month  MDI  scores  in  order  to  reduce  the  -effect 
of  changes  due  to  regression  to  the  mean  and  the  effect  of  initial 
level  of  child  performance  (N*59).    This  analysis  yielded  an  even 
stronger  relationship  between  HOME  scores  and  changes  in  mental  test 
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scores*    Significant  univariate  effects  were  reported  for  subscales 

measuring  maternal  involvement  with  the  child,  provision  of 

appropriate  play  materials*  and  organisation  of  the  physical  and 

temporal  environment.    In  the  third  analysis  of  these  same  data,  a 

multivariate  analysis  of  co variance  was  conducted  with  mental  test 

score  change  as  the  classification  variable,  MDI  score  as  the 

covariate,  and  the  six  HOME  subscales  as  criteria.    Again,  this 

analysis  yielded  significant  relationships  between  mental  test 

changes  and  the  HOKE,  and  significant  univariate  effects  for 

subscales  measuring  maternal  involvement  with  the  child,  provision  of 

appropriate  play  materials,  o  janization  of  the  physical  and  temporal 

environment,  and  opportunities  for  variety  in  daily  stimulation. 

Bradley  and  Caldwell  ( 1976b)  concluded: 

Mental  test  score  increases  for  infants,  like  mental  test 
scores  for  older  children,  appear  to  be  related  to  parents' 
acceleration  and  encouragement  of  intellectual  development. 
Mothers  whose  infants  improve  in  mental  test  performance 
not  only  encourage  and  challenge  the  child  to  develop  new 
skills  but  also  provide  the  child  with  the  kind  of  play 
materials  needed  for  development.    By  contrast,  parents 
whose  children  decline  in  performance  do  a  less  adequate 
job  of  helping  their  infants  organise  the  environment, 
(p.  96) 

Elardo  et  al.  (1977)  reported  an  advancement  sf  earlier  work  in 
an  investigation  of  children1 a  language  development  and  the  HOME 
inventory.    Measurement  of  black  and  white  children's  home 
environments  at  6  and  24  months  of  age  was  related  to  measures  of  the 
Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  AbiJ <ties  (ITPA).     HOME  subscales 
measuring  maternal  involvement  with  the  child,  provision  of 
appropriate  play  materials,  and  emotional  and  verbal  responsivity  of 
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the  mother  showed  the  strongest  overall  relationship  to  language 
competence.    ITPA  subtests  assessing  auditory  reception,  auditory- 
association,  visual  association,  and  grammatical  closure  were  most 
strongly  associated  with  the  quality  of  stimulation  available  in  the 
early  home  environment.    Some  age,  sex,  and  ethnic  differences  vere 
evident.    The  strength  of  the  relationship  between  the  HOME  and  ITPA 
scores  changed  over  time;  girls'  HOKE  scores  were  more  strongly 
related  to  certain  ITPA  subtests  than  boys' ;  and  the  relationship 
between  the  HOME  and  ITPA  scores  was  not  as  strong  for  blacks  as  for 
whites  ( Elardo  et  al.,  1977). 

In  summary,  the  findings  of  a  series  of  studies  by  Caldwell  and 
her  associates  have  identified  a  number  of  home  environmental 
processes,  as  measured  by  the  HOKE  inventory,  that  consistently  yield 
comparatively  strong  correlaticas  with  young  children's  cognitive 
development.    Mothers  who  facilitate  their  young  child's  interaction 
with  the  environment  in  a  meaningful  and  verbally  responsive  manner, 
who  actively  encourage  achievement,  and  who  address  their  child's 
emotional  needs  are  more  likely  to  have  a  child  who  exhibits  a  higher 
level  of  cognitive  and  communicative  competency  than  mothers  who  do 
not  interact  with  their  child  in  this  way.     Findings  of  the  Caldwell 
group  also  provide  additional  support  for  results  reported  by  the 
Chicago  and  British  schools  of  environmental  research  that  specific 
family  environmental  processes  show  a  generally  stronger  relationship 
to  cognitive  development  than  global  descriptors  of  the  environment, 
particularly  socioeconomic  statue. 
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"Disadvantaged*  Cmld  Studies 

The  term  "culturally  disadvantaged"  is  commonly  used  to  refer  to 

subpopulations  within  the  dominant  culture  that  are  subjected  to 

severe  economic  and  social  disadvantage.    Joseph  ( 1 972 ,  as  cited  in 

Rutter  <£  Kadgef  1976)  referred  to  d  i  sad  van t agemen t  as 

.  .  .  circumstances  which  prevent  people  developing  to 
nearer  their  potential  —  physically,  emotionally,  and 
intellectually  —  than  they  do  now,  which  often  shows 
itself  in  poverty,  in  emotional  impoverishment f  in 
personality  disorder,  in  poor  educational  attainment,  in 
depression  and  despair,    (p.  3) 

MacKillan  (5  977)  views  cultural  di sadvantagement  as  the  learning 

experiences  characteristic  of  certain  environments  that  place  a  child 

at  a  disadvantage  when  he  is  competing  in  school  or  in  the  higher 

status  occupations*    In  the  U.S.,  disadvantagement  has  been  linked  to 

low- income  populations  and  the  minority  groups  that  are 

disproportionately  represented  among  low-income  groups.    Project  Head 

Start,  a  massive  early  intervention  program,  was  implemented  on  the 

basis  of  this  association  and  on  the  noti ^  that  the  early  years  of  . 

development  are  most  important  for  influencing  child  development. 

Although  the  efficacy  of  Head  Start  is  not  without  controversy,  t^e^r 

program  has  made  posaible  a  major  longitudinal  study  of  the  family 

environment  and  its  role  in  children's  development. 

Shipman  and  her  associates  at  Educational  Testing  Services 

(ETS),  in  conjunction  with  Project  Head  Start,  investigated  the 

interrelationships  among  status,  situational,  and  process  variables 

describing  children's  home  environments,  and  the  relationship  between 

these  family  variables  and  children* s  performance  across  a  number  of 
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developmental  domains  (Shipman,  1976;  Shipman,  KcKee,  &  Bridgeman, 
1 976 ) •    A  major  premise  of  the  study  was  that  sociodemogr&phic 
indices  of  the  family  environment  (e.g.,  mother's  education, 
occupation  of  head- of- household,  income,  family  size)  inappropriately 
assume  homogeneity  within  and  across  groups,  and  inadequately 
characterize  the  type  of  stimulation  available  to  the  child  in  the 
home  environment*    The  researchers1  goal  of  "better  understanding  the 
influence  of  sociocultural  determinants"  was  attempted  through  use  of 
more  fine-grained  analysis  of  child- environment  relationships 
(Shipman  at  al. ,  1976). 

The  ETS-Head  Start  Longitudinal  Study  was  initiated  in  1 969 
(Year  1  interview  sample) ,  at  which  time  mothers  were  interviewed  and 
children,  3-1/2  to  4-1/2  years  of  age,  were  tested  prior  to  their 
enrollment  in  Head  Start  or  any  other  preschool  program.    By  1974, 
the  six-year  longitudinal  sample  contained  1 ,017  children  in  the  U.S. 
sites,  approximately  1/3  of  the  original  sample.    During  the  first 
five  study  years,  additional  children  were  added  who  met  age 
requirements  and  moved  into  target  schools.    The  Year  6  interview 
sample  included  in  the  longitudinal  study  reported  by  Shipman  et  al. 
(1976)  was  comprised  of  1,212  children  and  their  mothers,  all  of  whom 
had  been  interviewed  and  tested  in  Yepr  1 .  Seventy-one  percent  of  the 
children  were  black;  55$  were  boys;  57$  had  enrolled  in  Head  Start 
(92$  black,  56%  boys);  24$  had  attended  other  preschool  programs  (64$ 
white);  and  19$  had  no  record  of  preschool  attendance.    The  study  was 
organised  around  an  extensive  array  of  data  col^Qotion  procedures, 
including  a  comprehensive  parent  interview,  mother-child  interaction 
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measures,  and  child  measures  of  cognition,  personality,  perception, 
creativity,  academic  achievement,  and  health,  among  others.  Test 
batteries  varied  by  target  site  and  study  year  (Shipman,  1976). 

Relevant  characteristics  of  children's  family  environments  to  be 
obtained  through  parent  interviews  were  classified  as  either  process 
variables  or  status/ situational  variables.    Process  variables  refer 
to  various  attitudes  and  dispositions  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the 
patterns  of  interactions  among  family  members  selected  on  the  basis 
of  previous  research  suggesting  their  relevance  for  the  young  child's 
cognitive  development.    Specifically,  the  following  process  variables 
were  investigated  (Shipman  et  al. ,  1976): 

t .    Peelings  of  control  over  the  environment  -  the  degree  to 
which  individuals  feel  they  can  shape  and  direct  their  own  future  and 
the  events  which  affect  them;  Rotter  (1966)  has  referred  to  this 
dimension  as  internal- external  locus  of  control  or  a  sense  of 
powerfulneas-powerlessnese;  examples  of  parent  interview  items 
related  to  locus  of  control  included  a  discrepancy  between  mother's 
aspirations  and  actual  expectations  for  her  child's  educational 
attainment,  and  the  mother's  feelings  of  efficacy  in  discussing 
school  problems  with  the  principal; 

2.    Feelings  of  alienation  -  refers  to  the  sociological 
dimension  of  participation-alienation;  the  degree  to  which  a  family 
participates  in  activities  related  to  the  child,  school,  community; 
examples  of  interview  items  related  to  this  process  were  the  number 
and  nature  of  organizations  thv  mother  attends,  mother's  knowledge 
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7.  Quality  of  attention  demanded  -  degree  of  maternal  reaction 
to  child's  inattentiveness,  rated  on  a  4- point  scale  from  high 
(prompt  to  reac)  to  low  (no  attempt  to  regain  attention  or  unable  to 
control  child's  attention);  ratings  were  obtained  during  interaction 
sessions; 

8.  Teaching  specificity  -  refers  to  verbal  and  nonverbal 
maternal  teaching  specificity  during  interaction  tasks f  including 
orientation  to  relevant  task  components,  frequency  and  specificity  of 
requests  and  instructions,  and  specificity  of  feedback; 

9.  Mother's  verbal  encouragement  to  reflect  -  the  degree  to 
which  the  mother  made  statements  which  encouraged  the  child  to 
reflect  upon  or  consider  what  was  required  before  making  a  response; 
based  on  the  actual  frequency  of  such  statements  and  a  4^ point  rating 
of  mother's  behavior  on  this  impulsivity- reflectivity  dimension 
during  interaction  sessions; 

10.  Differentiation  of  the  environment:    knowledge,  attitudes, 
and  beliefs  -  mother's  degree  of  objective  and  subjective 
differentiation  of  the  environment;  interview  items  tapping  this 
process  included  such  things  as  depth  of  mother's  knowledge  about 
school  programs  and  knowledge  of  child's  specific  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  interests,  and  hobbies; 

1 1 .  Encouragement  of  school-related  achievement  and  general 
cognitive  development  -  reflected  in  numerous  interview  items  such  as 
educational  aspirations  for  child;  frequency  of  reading  to  child, 
helping  with  homework,  visiting  school;  extent  of  child  involvement 
in  decision-making;  whether  learning/ study  is  included  in  describing 
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&  good  student;  availability  of  educational  materials  in  the  home; 
parental  reading  of  books  and  newspapers  and  enrolling  for  additional 
school  courses  thereby  modeling  scfaievement/edueation-oriented 
behaviors* 

The  parent  interview  also  contained  items  tapping  various  statue 
and  situational  variables  including  traditional  sociodemographic  and 
family  structure  variable?,  home  resources,  family  residential 
mobility,  child*  s  possessions,  child's  range  of  mobility,  and 
potential  "stress1*  conditions.    In  relation  to  the  last  variable,  it 
was  hypothesized  that  a  number  of  family  conditions  may  adversely 
influence  the  child1 s  psychological  environment  and  create  a 
stressful  living  situation,  including  a  high  degree  of  family 
instability  or  frequent  mobility;  serious  or  chronic  family  illness; 
erratic  employment  history;  depressing  home  surroundings  and 
potentially  hazardous  neighborhood  (e.g.,  located  near  a  bar),  and 
crowded  conditions  in  the  home. 

Two  parent  interview  schedules  were  developed  by  ETS  for  the 
longitudinal  study:    a  90-minute  interview  for  the  Year  1  data 
collection  phase,  and  a  shorter,  1-1/2  hour  interview  for  Year  6 
parent  interviews.    Mothers  or  primary  caregivers  were  the  targeted 
interviewees,  based  on  the  assumption  that  M the  mother  is 
particularly  influential  in  transmitting  to  the  young  child  behaviors 
and  adaptations  shaped  by  the  environment  (Shipman  et  al. f  1976,  p. 
31)."    The  authors  noted  that  the  paucity  of  research  concerning 
father-child  influences  reflected  in  part  the  practical  problems  of 
doing  such  research,  and  that  mother's  behavior,  attitudes,  and 
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beliefs  are  likely  to  reflect  the  influence  of  her  interactions  with 
her  husband  and  other  family  ^embers.    Thus,  mothers  or  primary 
caregivers  were  interviewed  in  their  homes  by  trained  interviewers 
and  a  sisal  1  honorarium  was  provided  (Shipman  et  al.,  1976)* 

Before  presenting  the  results  of  the  Year  6  data  analyses,  a 
description  of  the  study  sample  is  necessary*    Of  the  1,212  families, 
most  fathers  were  employed  in  blue-collar  jobs  and  parents  on  the 
average  had  approximately  11  years  of  schooling.    In  36%  of  the 
families,  fathers  were  absent  and  18$  depended  upon  public  assistance 
for  support.    Fi  f ty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers  worked,  and  over  half 
of  these  mothers  had  been  employed  for  the  three  years  the  target 
child  had  been  in  school.    A  number  of  stressful  conditions  were 
evident:     low  income,  shared  beds,  a  high  percentage  of  serious 
injuries  to  children,  absence  of  medical  examinations,  and  a  family 
member  with  a  serious  chronic  illness. 

Although  most  mothers  reported  a  good  deal  of  involvement  with 
their  children,  e.g.,  helping  with  homework,  reading  to  them,  taking 
them  on  shopping  trips  or  visits,  differences  were  apparent  in 
mothers1  expectations  and  evaluations  of  their  children,  and  in  their 
control  strategies  and  disciplinary  techniques.    Participation  in 
formal  groups  was  generally  limited  and  a  substantial  percentage  of 
families  never  visited  friends  or  relatives;  more  than  a  third 
reported  never  going  outside  of  the  home  for  entertainments 
Participation  in  school- related  activities  was  generally  low, 
although  over  half  the  mothers  had  visited  the  school  once  that  year 
for  a  conference  or  a  PTA  meeting.    As  noted  above,  the  mother's 
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feelings  of  an  external  locus  of  control  were  inferred  from 
expressions  of  relatively  high  aspirations  but  lover  expectations* 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  mothers  wanted  their  child  at  least  to 
graduate  fro©  college,  whereas  only  24$  expected  such  attainments. 
Sixty-four  percent  reported  wanting  their  child  to  complete  at  least 
two  years  of  college,  and  only  32%  expected  such  outcomes.  Reasons 
offered  for  children  not  attaining  aspired  levels  included 
insufficient  motivation  (36%) ,  financial  problems  {23%) ,  marriage 
(17$),  and  other  interferences  such  as  illness  or  military  service 
(15$) .    A  similar  discrepancy  between  the  parent's  aspirations  for 
the  child  and  attainment  was  evident  for  the  child's  adult 
occupation:  59%  said  they  wanted  their  child  to  have  a  professional 
or  managerial  career  whereas  only  37%  actually  expected  such 
attainments. 

In  the  first  of  many  analyses,  Shipman  et  al.  (1976)  examined 
the  interrelationships  amon<?  status,  situational,  and  process 
variables.    There  was  a  moderately  high  degree  of  relationship  among 
status  and  situational  variables,  with  two  exceptions:     first,  there 
was  a  consistent  trend  for  correlations  to  be  higher  with  parental 
education  than  with  occupational  status,  indicating  these  indices 
were  not  interchangeable;  and,  second,  father  absence  was  not 
generally  associated  with  ether  status  or  situational  variables, 
except  for  indices  of  material  resources.     Expanding  the  examination 
of  interrelationships,  results  indicated  that  less  than  13%  of  the 
variance  in  any  family  process  variable  could  be  explained  by  any  one 
rf  the  status  or  situational  variables.     Low  positive  correlations 
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were  found  between  the  status/ situational  variables  and  mothers1 
persons!  activities*    The  correlation  between  various 
status/situationsl  variables  and  process  variables  was  highest  for 
mother1 s  educational  attainment  and  child* a  expected  educational 
attainment  (correlation  of  »55)*  suggesting  the  level  of  formal 
schooling  attained  by  parents  is  an  important  correlate  of  the 
anticipated  achievement  level  of  the  child  (Shipamn  et  al. ,  1^6)  ♦ 
In  general,  a  priori  clusters  of  family  process  variables  had 
low  to  moderate  associations  among  themselves,  indicating  the 
diversity  in  attitudes  and  behavior  assessed*    It  is  noteworthy, 
uowever,  that  positive  correlations  were  obtained  between  the  groups 
of  items  representing  the  mother*  s  alienation  and  feelings  of 
powerlessnesa.    The  findings  for  the  study  sample  indicated  that 
feelings  of  optimism  and  efficacy  were  associated  with  greater 
knowledge  and  use  of  community  resources  and  greater  involvement  in 
school  and  community  activities.    There  were  generally  low 
correlations  between  family  process  variables  and  status/ situational 
variables  suggesting  that  much  of  the  variation  in  family  attitudes 
and  behaviors  was  independent  of  variation  in  family  status. 
Examples  of  process  variables  that  were  unrelated  to  \ 
status/situations1,  characteristics  were:     frequency  of  mother's 
visits  with  family  and  friends,  church  attendance,  and  initiated 
meetings  with  school  staff;  maternal  attitudes  towards  local  school 
and  feelings  of  efficacy  in  resolving  school- related  problems; 
frequency  of  assisting  target  child  with  homework  and  reading  to 
child;  and  the  mother's  use  of  verbal  rationale  in  response  to  her 
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child* *  misbehavior.    Analysis  also  revealed  that  there  was  only  a 
slight  tendency  for  lower  statue  families  to  perceive  themselves  as 
leas  powerful  or  more  dissatisfied .    Indices  of  socioeconomic  statue, 
although  reflecting  differences  in  home  resources,  were  in  general 
marginally  related  or  unrelated  to  the  maternal  attitudes  and 
behaviors  Beasur&d  in  tha  study  (Shipman  at  al.f  1 976) . 

The  ETS-Kead  Start  study  investigated  the  relationship  between 
family  status,  situational,  and  process  variables  and  children1 s 
performance  in  third  grade  on  two  measures  of  academic  achievement 
(Cooperative  Primary  Tests  -  Reading  and  Math  subtests)  and  a  measure 
of  analytic-perceptual  ability  (Ravens  Colored  Progressive  Matrices). 
In  the  first  analysis,  data  collected  from  the  Year  6  parent 
interview  was  related  to  children1 s  concurrent  performance  on  these 
tests.    Results  indicated  positive,  and  in  general,  moderately  high 
relationships  between  status/si tuational  variables  and  children's 
performance,  with  the  highest  correlations  obtained  for  father's 
education  ( correlations  ranged  from  .42  to  .55),  head-cf- household 
occupation  (correlations  ranged  from  .35  to  #47) ,  and  mother's 
education  (correlations  ranged  from  1 38  to  .45).    With  this  low- 
income  sample,  the  greater  availability  of  material  resources  within 
the  home  was  associated  with  children's  higher  scores.    Family  size 
was  negatively  related  to  children's  performance  (correlations  of 
-.23,  -.20,  and  -.16  with  Reading,  Math,  and  Raven  scores, 
respectively)  and    ^ere  was  a  low  association  between  father  absence 
and  performance.    No  significant  relationship  was  evident  between 
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residential  mobility  or  target  child's  ordinal  position. and  the 
child*  s  performance  (Shipisan  et  al.,  1 976)  • 

Analyses  of  the  relationship  between  family  process  variables 
and  children's  cognitive-perceptual  scores  yielded  a  number  of 
significant  positive  correlations*    The  strongest  relationship  was 
observed  between  mother's  aspirations  and  expectations  for  her 
child's  educational  attainment  and  the  child's  performance; 
correlations  between  aspirations  and  scores  for  Reading ,  Kathf  and 
Ravens  scores  were  .39,  -39,  and  .29  ,  respectively;  and  correlations 
between  expectations  and  child  performance  were  slightly  higher,  ,49, 
.49,  and  .36.  Additional  interview  information  indicated  that  the 
raouher's  expectations  for  early  independence  and  for  assuming 
responsibilities,  and  Y ?r  realistic  appraisal  of  the  child's  present 
functioning  appeared  to  facilitate  the  child's  measured  performance* 
Children's  scores  were  positively  associated  with  both  indirect  and 
direct  indices  of  maternal  cognitive  stimulation,  ranging  from  a 
correlation  of  .15  between  newspaper  reading  and  the  Raven  scores,  to 
.30  between  magazine  reading  and  Reading  scores.    Mother's  reported 
use  of  informative- interactive  responses  to  her  child's  difficult 
questions  was  positively  related  to  all  three  measures  (correlations 
ranged  from  ,25  to  .29) .    Children's  performance  was  also  related  to 
the  number  of  excursions  wi th  &iu ther  outside  the  hose  ( correlation  o f 
.19  for  Reading  and  .1?  for  Math)  and  mother's  involvement  in 
community  and  educational  activities  (correlations  ranged  from  .19  to 
.31).    Mother's  unawareness  of  community  resources  was  negatively 
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related  to  children's  performance  (correlations  ranged  from  -,20  to 

Positive  maternal  attitudes  toward  local  schools  and 
satisfaction  with  her  neighborhood  were  associated  with  children1 s 
scores  (correlations  ranged  from  .16  to  .20) •    However,  mothers* 
perception  of  the  local  classrooms  as  overcrowded  was  negatively 
related  to  performance  (correlations  of  -«20). 

Mother's  reported  use  of  physical  punishment  in  response  to  her 
child's  misbehavior  was  negatively  related  to  her  child's  academic 
achievement  (correlations  of  -.17  for  Reading  and  -.20  for  Kath) . 
Maternal  perception  of  children's  attributes  showed  some  relationship 
to  their  performance.    The  number  of  activities  and  responsibilities 
the  child  could  perform  at  the  time  of  the  interview  was  positively 
associated  with  the  child's  cognitive- perceptual  scores  (correlations 
ranged  from  .23  to  .31 5,  suggesting  moderate  generality  in  children's 
social  competency.    Also,  the  mother's  ability  to  generate  a  number 
of  different  child  strengths  and  characteristics  of  good  teachers  was 
positively  related  to  her  child's  performance  (correlations  ranged 
from  .18  to  .25).    These  findings  may  reflect  a  generally  positive 
maternal  attitude  toward  the  child  and  the  school  or  perhaps  the 
facilitating  effect  of  the  mother's  own  cognitive  abilities  (Shipman 
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The  researchers  also  examined  the  family  status,  situational, 
and  process  variables  measured  when  the  study  children  were  4  years 
of  age  in  relation  to  their  test  performance  at  9  years  of  age. 
Early  statue/situational  variables  generally  shoved  moderately  high 
correlations  with  the  child's  cognitive- perceptual  functioning,  with 
the  highest  relationships  between  father*  s  education  and  the  child's 
matn  achievement  (correlation  of  .56),  and  between:  the  number  of 
household  conveniences  and  reading  achievement  (correlation  of  .4.1 )  ♦ 
Families'  economic  eligibility  for  Head  Start  and  adult  availability 
(adult/child  ratio)  in  Year  1  were  negatively  associated  with 
children's  performance  in  Year  6  (correlations  ranged  from  -.28  to 
-*41 ).    Family  process  variables  that  reflected  the  mother's  early 
involvement  in  school-related  activities  were  positively  related  to 
her  child's  third  grade  achievement.    Activities  of  particular 
impdrtance  included  frequency  of  reading  to  child,  knowledge  of 
child's  favorite  stories,  and  use  of  interactive- information 
responses.    However P  the  reading/ telling  stories  variable  tapped  in 
Year  1  wa    net  significant  in  the  Year  6  analysis,  suggesting  that 
these  interactions  are  important  during  the  preschool  years  by 
perhaps  providing  a  readiness  for  school,  but  their  effectiveness 
decreases  as  children  progress  in  school.    Similarly,  reported 
frequency  of  the  mother*  s  newspaper  and  magazine  reading  iri  Year  1 
was  only  marginally  related  to  her  child's  later  achievement. 
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Measures  of  the  aether's  social  involvement  during  the  child's 
preschool  years,  parent* a  participation  in  additional  schooling,  and 
mother's  aspired  and  expected  educational  attainments  for  her  child 
measured  in  Year  1  were  all  positively  related  to  later  child 

performance.    Negative  relationships  vera  observed  between  children*  s 

\ 

eognitv/e- perceptual  scores  and  the  number  of  negative 
characteristics  |he  mother  reported  for  her  child,  and  between 
children's  scores  and  mother's  early  statements  that  children  must  be 
made  to  learn  and  that  schools  would  be  better  if  parents  had  more 
control  of  them. 

Examination  of  the  stability  of  family  characteristics  revealed 
moderate  to  high  stability  over  the  six  year  period  for  status 
characteristics,  but  process  characteristics  showed  considerable 
individual  change*    Thus,  findings  from  analysis  if  the  sample  across 
time  indicated  an  interrelatedness  of  family  status,  situational,  and 
process  characteristics  and  suggested  that  these  variables  may  have 
different  meaning  depending  on  the  child's  developmental  level  and 
larger  social  context.    Also,  changes  in  process  variables  over  time 
suggested  that  the  way  in  which  a  family  operates  within  the 
environment  may  change  considerably  although  status  indicators  may 
remain  unchanged. 

In  summary,  a  number  of  major  findings  from  the  E?S-Head  Start 
Longitudinal  Study  are  of  particular  relevance  to  the  present  study* 
Within  a  relatively  narrow  socioeconomic  range,  considerable 
variation  in  family  processes  was  observed,  particularly  interactive 
patterns  with  children,  attitudes  toward  local  schools  and  education. 
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use  and  knowledge  of  community  resources,  participation  in 
extrafamilial  activities,  feelings  of  efficacy  and  optimism,  support 
of  school- related  activities,  and  perceptions  of  the  target  child. 
Less  than  \J%  of  the  variance  in  any  one  of  these  behaviors  could  be 
explained  by  any  one  jf  the  statue  or  situational  variables.  Status 
and  situational  variables  yielded  generally  high  correlations  with 
child  performance,  with  the  parents1  educational  attainment  having 
the  strongest  relationship.    Family  process  variables  positively 
associated  with  the  child's  performance  on  academic  and  problem- 
solving  tests  included  extent  of  maternal  encouragement  and 
involvement  with  the  child  in  school- related  tasks,  achievement 
expectations  for  the  child,  use  of  alternatives  to  physical 
punishment,  and  knowledge  and  use  of  community  resources.  Positive 
changes  in  certain  family  process  variables  over  time  (e.g. ,  mother's 
community  involvement,  frequency  of  reading)  contributed 
significantly  to  accounting  for  the  child's  achievement,  an  important 
finding  that  suggests  the  possibilities  for  effecting  change  within 
the  family  environment  that  may  influence  children' s  academic 
performance. 

The  ETS-Hesd  Start  study  also  found  that  although  status, 
situational,  and  process  variables  shared  considerable  commonality  in 
their  prediction  of  children's  performance,  process  variables 
provided  important  explanatory  information  and  programmatic  clues 
that  were  not  obvious  from  status/ situational  characteristics  alone. 
The  researchers  suggested  the  following: 
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The  association  between  status/ situational  and  process 
variables  might  be  best  understood  as  reflecting 
differences  in  opportunities  for  particular  processes  to 
emerge.    Family  process  variables  are  thus  considered  as 
the  underlying  aechaniaas  ay   aiefa  child  outcome 
differences  associated  with  family  status  characteristics 
are  created  and  maintained  (Shipman  et  al«,  1976,  pp. 
167-168). 

In  an  effort  to  better  understand  the  relationship  between  EPS- 
Head  Start  -study  children  and  their  family  environments,  Shipman 
( 1976)  conducted  intensive  case  studies  of  children  who,  on  the 
third-grade  achievement  test  were:    (a))  significantly  above  op  below 
the  average  performance  for  children  of  similar  ethnic  and  income 
status  in  basic  reading  and  math  skills,  or  f%  )  significantly  deviant 
from  the  level  predicted  by  their  performance  on  a  test  of 
preacademic  skills  at  age  4.  Based  on  a  massive  array  of  child f 
family,  and  school  information  gathered  on  those  children  who  had 
deviated  most,  a  number  of  interesting  observations  were  reported. 
Most  clearly,  there  were  multiple  determinants  of  academic  success  or 
failure,  with  no  score  or  composite  of  scores  consistently  associated 
with  level  of  academic  achievement.    Among  children  who  had  been 
retained  in  first  or  second  grade,  a  higher  percentage  had  not 
attended  preschool  as  compared  to  those  children  who  had  had 
preschool  experience.    Moreover,  for  those  children  who  continued  to 
receive  support  services  through  Project  Follow  through,  the  data 
suggested  the  positive  influence  of  broad-based,  comprehensive 
services  to  children  and  families. 
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The  authors  presented  a  number  of  generalisations  from  the 
longitudinal  examination  of  the  exceptional  needs  study  children  of 
particular  relevance  to  the  present  study*    First,  "any  particular 
aspect  of  individual  functioning  suet  be  evaluated  in  the  context  of 
other  aspects  of  the  developing  organism  and  the  environmental 
conditions  in  which  the  organism  is  behaving*1  (Shipman,  1976,  p.  47). 
Children* 9  behaviors  were  found  to  be  closely  intertwined  and 
knowledge  of  one  developmental  domain  added  to  the  understanding  of 
another.    Second,  the  meaning  of  many  variables  became  understandable 
only  in  relation  to  their  developmental  interactions,  suggesting  a 
developmental  research  approach  that  considers  the  dynamics  of  child- 
environment  interactions.    Third,  even  within  this  restricted  sample, 
family  status,  situational,  and  process  variables  were  associated 
with  children1 s  academic  progress.    It  was  found,  however,  that 
family  process  variables  as  compared  to  status/ situational  variables 
were  more  predictive  of  children's  reading  and  math  achievement* 
Shipman  ( 1 976)  cautions  that  * these  predictors  are  not  determinants 
of  achievement,  and  that  families  can  and  do  change,  with 
corresponding  changes  in  their  interactions,  and  such  change  can  be 
facilitative  or  harmful N  (p.  49) .    Fourth,  the  effectiveness  of  early 
measures  of  child  functioning  in  identifying  children  likely  to  later 
perform  at  higher  or  lower  skill  levels  suggests  that  preschool 
assessment  can  be  used  to  guide  the  development  of  programs 
individually  tailored  to  meet  children's  needs  rather  than  relying  on 
programs  based  on  the  ascribed  needs  of  children  according  to  global 
indicators  of  social  status.    Fifth,  the  researchers  noted  that 
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facilitating  influences  usually  required  continued  reinforcement. 
For  those  children  who  shoved  the  greatest  gain  in  academic  skills 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  9  years,  there  was  continuity  in 
facilitating  school  experiences  and  a  home  environment  that  was 
emotionally  and  educationally  supportive.    Finally,  the  researchers 
emphasized  the  cumulative  and  interactive  effect  of  the  many  child, 
parent,  teacher,  and  setting  variables  assessed  in  the  study.  They 
particularly  noted  that  for  different  clusters  of  children,  different 
clusters  of  variables  appeared  to  be  influential,  suggesting  the  need 
for  multidimensional  assessment  of  individuals  and  their 
environments. 

The  literature  concerning  children  reared  in  disadvantaged 
family  environments  also  provides  important  evidence  for  two  related 
developmental  phenomena:    (a)  children  reared  in  certain 
disadvantaged  family  environments  show  a  decline  in  measured 
intellectual  functioning,  and  (b)  there  is  a  "cycling  of 
disadvantagementH  that  is  reflected  in  intergenerational  continuities 
for  various  types  of  disad vantagement •    Evidence  for  the  first 
observation  is  provided  by  early  studies  of  gypsy  and  English  canal 
boat  children  (Gaw,  1925;  Gordon,  1923).    Both  groups  of  children 
showed  marked  decrements  in  Stsnford-Binet  ZQs  that  increased  with 
age.    The  mean  IQ  in  the  4-  to  6-year-old  canal  boat  children  was  87, 
but  the  adolescents  within  the  same  family  had  mean  IQs  of  only  60. 
This  might  be  attributed  to  the  cumulative  effects  of  an 
unstimulating  environment,  since  the  children  only  went  to  school 
when  the  boats  were  docked,  most  of  their  parents  were  illiterate, 
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and  they  had  little  social  interaction  beyond  the  family 
(He  the  ring  ton  &  Parke,  1975).    An  increasing  intellectual  deficit  has 
been  found  among  rural  children  living  in  isolated  regions  of  the 
U.S.  Usher,  1935;  Wheeler,  1942).    The  IQs  of  children  living  in  the 
isolated  mountain  region  of  Virginia  were  significantly  lover  than 
those  of  children  in  nearby  villages,  and  the  IQ  scores  of  the 
children  decreased  with  age  (Sherman  &  Key,  1932). 

In  a  study  of  1 ,800  black  children  in  five  southeastern  states 
(Kennedy,  VanEeRiet,  4  White,  1963;  Kennedy,  1969) ,  researchers 
tested  and  folloved-up  children  over  a  five  year  period.    Results  of 
retesting  indicated  that  the  older  the  child,  the  lower  the  IQ,  and 
the  lover  the  socioeconomic  status  level  of  the  family,  the  lover  the 
child' s  IQ.    Family  residence  was  also  correlated  with  IQ;  the  mean 
IQ  for  children  in  metropolitan  areas  was  84,  in  urban  areas  79 #  and 
in  rural  areas  79*  Declines  in  measured  IQ  have  been  reported  for 
children  of  mothers  vith  low  IQ  living  in  very  lev  socioeconomic  and 
inner-city  circumstances  (Heber  et  al. ,  1 968) •    A  similar  effect  was 
noted  by  Douglas  (1964),  who  reported  that  be  fcveen  8  and  1 J  years  of 
age,  the  intellectual  performance  of  children  from  poor  home 
conditions  deteriorated  so  that  the  gap  between  the  social  classes 
widened  during  the  middle  years  of  childhood.    Between  11  and  15 
years,  the  social  classes  continued  to  diverge  in  scholastic 
attainment*    Other  researchers  have  reported  declines  in  academic 
achievement  for  black  children  (Kennedy,  1969;  Osborne,  I960), 
although  the  effects  of  race  and  social  class  have  not  been  clearly 
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separated,  ie. ,  a  disproportionate  numoer  of  blacks  are  found  in  the 
lower  social  classes  (Hetherington  &  Parke ,  J 975). 

The  observation  that  siblings  from  some  families  exhibit 
progressive  decrements  in  intellectual  skills  over  time  suggests  that 
families  seriously  differ  in  their  ability  to  positively  contribute 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  their  children.    Furthermore,  Butter 
and  Kadge  (1976)  provided  convincing  evidence  for  the  transmission  of 
family  d i sadvant agement  into  the  next  generation,  ie. ,  disadvantaged 
children  become  disadvantaged  parents.    They  reported 
int e rgenerational  continuities  for  intellectual  level,  reading 
difficulties,  crime  and  delinquency,  psychiatric  disorders,  and 
parenting  behaviors.    Although  the  mechanisms  of  effect  are  not  well 
understood,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  supporting  the 
continuous  adverse  influence  of  disadvantaged  family  environments  on 
children's  development  and  later  adult  status. 

"Exceptional"  Child  Studies 

The  role  of  family  environmental  processes  in  children's 
development  has  particular  relevance  to  educators  concerned  with 
remediating,  and  more  importantly,  preventing  mental  retardation, 
learning  disabilities  and  related  difficulties,  and  emotional  and 
behavioral  disturbances  of  children.    The  influence  of  family 
variables  in  the  onset  and  persistence  of  children' s  learning  and 
behavior  problems  is  suggested  by  the  consistent  observation  that 
children  from  minority  and  low- income  families  are  overrepresented  in 
programs  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  (KacMillan,  1977;  Mercer, 
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1973)  *    This  association  has  been  an  impetus  for  the  epidemiological 
studies  previously  discussed*    However,  relatively  few  studies  have 
comprehensively  assessed  the  family  environments  of  exceptional 
children.    The  following  discussion  will  review  major  efforts  aimed 
at  advancing  this  area  of  inquiry. 

Mental  retardation.    For  the  most  part,  studies  concerning 
children  with  exceptional  needs  have  focused  on  the  adverse  effects 
severely  mentally  retarded  children  have  on  their  families,  including 
tragic  crisis  and  role  reorganisation  crisis  (Farber,  1960),  marital 
disintegration  and  role  tension  of  siblings  (Fowler,  1968),  changes 
in  community  relationships,  and  psychological  stress  in  fathers 
(Cummings,  J 976).    Laten  and  Vikler  (1978)  reported  that  families 
with  a  child  who  is  mentally  retarded  have  a  greater  potential  for 
experiencing  stress,  which  may  lead  to  family  dysfunction  requiring 
societal  intervention.    Indicators  of  stress  that  differentiate 
families  of  retarded  children  from  families  of  normal  children 
matched  for  social  class  include  increased  social  isolation  and  lack 
of  social  support,  behavior  and/ or  medical  problems  involving 
increased  burden  of  care  for  the  severely  retarded  child,  and 
increased  personal  stress  for  parents  (Wikler,  1980). 

An  early  study  by  Keyerowitz  and  Farber  (1966)  investigated 
family  variables  derived  frosa  parent  interview  information  that 
differentiated  normal  and  educable  mentally  retarded  children.  When 
compared  to  the  family  environments  of  normal  children,  mentally 
retarded  children's  family  environments  were  characterized  by 
overcrowding,  instability  in  family  relationships,  inattentiveness, 
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less  involvement  in  the  community,  less  adequate  home  resources,  and 
were  less  capable  of  motivating  children  intellectually  and 
academically.    These  results  suggested  that. certain  social  and 
psychological  family  process  variables  were  perhaps  negatively 
influencing  children's  cognitive  development  or  exacerbating  the 
effects  of  an  already  manifest  mental  handicap.    The  sample  studied 
by  Keyerovitg  and  Farber  (3  966)  also  exhibited  considerable  variation 
on  all  family  characteristics  described t  thus  reflecting  considerable 
heterogeneity  among  family  environments  within  a  relatively  narrow 
subpdpulation. 

Wilton  and  Barbour  (1978)  examined  young  high-risk  children*  a 
activities  with  their  mothers  and  the  techniques  used  by  these 
mothers  while  interacting  with  their  children.    The  design  of  this 
study  is  of  particular  interest.    Sample  children  considered  at  high 
risk  I:r  cultural- familial  mental  retardation  (N*tO)  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  criteria:    (a)  preschool  age,  (b)  no 
"  evidence  of  biological  or  organic  factors  which  could  account  for  any 
observed  retardation,  and  (c)  a  sibling  in  special  claas  who  showed 
no  evidence  of  organic  impairment  and  was  mildly  mentally  retarded 
(IQs  within  the  50-70  range  on  the  Stanford-Binet  or  VTSC  and 
concomitant  a  iaptive  behavior  difficulties)-    Support  for  this 
selection  procedure  was  drawn  from  studies  by  White  and  Watts  (1973) . 
These  researchers  selected  a  group  of  young  children  for  intensive 
study  based  on  their  older  sibling's  development  (high  competency  vs. 
low  competency),  a  procedure  which  suggests  the  child-rearing 
competencies  of  the  mother  are  reflected  in  the  level  of  development 
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achieved  by  ber  children.    Wilton  and  Barbour  ( 1978)  hypothesized 
that  in  the  absence  of  intervention,  high-risk  preschoolers  in  their 
sample  narM  similarly  show  the  retardation  erhibitod  by  th*ir 
siblings^ 

The  contrast  group  (N"10)  was  chosen  from  a  pool  of  preschool 
siblings  of  children  in  the  same  schools  as  the  special  class 
children,  and  matched  to  high-risk  preschoolers  on  the  basis  of  *exf 
age,  low  socioeconomic  status,  and  number  of  siblings*  All 
preschoolers  in  the  contrast  group  were  considered  by  teachers  to  be 
of  average  intelligence*    The  total  sample  was  further  subdivided 
into  younger  (l 2  to  27  months)  and  older  (30  to  46  months)  groups  of 
high-risk  and  contrast  children.    A  number  of  scales  and  indices 
developed  by  White  and  Watts  (1973)  for  the  Harvard  Preschool  Project 
were  used  to  classify  children's  behavior  and  mothers'  interaction 
techniques,  such  as  the  Children's  Activities  Scale  —  activities 
undertaken  by  the  child  with  the  mother  were  classified  as  highly 
intellectual,  moderately  intellectual,  nonintellectual ,  or  social 
emotional;  the  Interaction  Techniques  Scale  —  used  to  classify 
mother's  behavior  as  teaching,  facilitation,  routine  talk, 
observation,  restriction;  and  indices  entitled  Imitation, 
Encouragement,  and  Compliance,  used  to  classify  these  types  of 
mother-child  interactions.    Mothers  vers  observed  at  hose  during  a 
single  visit  for  approximately  one  hour.    Descriptions  of  children's 
activities  and  interactions  with  the  child  were  taped,  following  a 
20-minute  "dry  runH  to  acquaint  the  family  with  the  procedure  prior 
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to  actual  -**t&  collection.    Narratives  were  subsequently  transcribed 
and  coded.. 

Data  analysis  revealed  that  several  aspects  of  mother-child 
interaction  differentiated  older,  but  not  younger,  high-risk  and 
contrast  groups.    Older  contrast  children  interacted  more  often  with 
their  mothers  and  engaged  in  more  .highly  intellectual  activities  than 
did  high-risk  children.    Mothers  of  o^.er  contrast  children  more 
often  engaged  in  didactic  teaching  with  their  children,  more  often 
encouraged  their  children's  activities,  and  were  more  successful  LA 
controlling  children*  s  activities  than  mothers  of  high-risk  children. 
Thus,  older  contrast  children  spent  more  time  in  learning  situations 
with  mothers  who  used  interaction  techniques  that  appear  more 
conducive  to  the  development  of  children's  intellectual  competencies 
when  compared  to  the  interactions  of  high-risk  children  and  their 
mothers.    Conversely,  mothere  of  older,  high-risk  children,  when 
compared  to  contrast  group  mothers,  engaged  in  less  didactic  teaching 
while  interacting  with  their  child,  showed  less  encouragement  and 
more  discouragement  of  child's  activities,  and  more  frequently  failed 
in  their  attempts  to  control  their  children*  s  activities.    In  effect, 
mothers  of  older,  high-risk  children  manifested  a  number  of  "high- 
risk"  behaviors  that  may  increase  the  likelihood  that  their  preschool 
child  will  suffer  the  plight  of  their  older  sibling,  namely,  a  mild 
mental  retardation  diagnosis  and  special  class  placement.  " 
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Nihira  and  his  associates  are  currently  conducting  a  five-year 
longitudinal  investigation  of  the  effects  of  educational  and 
residential  environments  on  the  cognitive  and  social  development  of 
children  in  three  special  education  programs:  educable  mental 
retardation  (3IR),  trainable  mental  retardation  (TKS)  and  learning 
disabilities  (Hihira,  Meyers,  4  Kink,  1980;  Hihira,  Mink,  &  Meyers, 
1931).    Preliminary  review  of  their  data  revealed  considerable 
variation  in  the  quality  Of  home  environments  of  EXR  students 
(Meyers,  Nihira,  &  Mink,  1979).    Subsequently,  two  studies  have  been 
reported,  both  examining  the  relationship  between  home  environments 
and  the  personal  and  social  adjustment  of  mentally  retarded  children. 

Nihira  at  al.  (1980)  investigated  the  relationship  between  home 
environmental  variables,  family  adjustment,  and  the  social  competency 
of  TMB  (N-114,  J  IQ  '  42.4,  SD  -  9.9)  and  EKE  (N-152,  7  IQ  -  66.4,  SD 
-  1O.0)  children.    All  children  were  living  in  their  natural  homes 
with  married  parents.    In  each  group,  approximately  half  the  children 
were  female,  approximately  15%  were  white,  and  the  remaining  2Tj%  were 
black,  hispanic,  and  other  minority  group  children.    Construction  of 
a  parent  interview  schedule  was  based  on  previous  research  suggesting 
the  relevance  of  certain  family  environmental  variables  to 
nonhandicapped  children's  development.    A  combination  of  structured 
questionnaires  and  observational  inventories  was  used  to  measure:  (a) 
parental  behavior  and  attitude  toward  the  target  child,  (b) 
psychological  climate  of  the  home,  and  (c)  demographic  and  social 
characteristics  of  the  home.    Three  standardized  instruments  were 
included  in  the  interview/observation  schedule  and  appear 
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particularly  useful  for  child-environment  studies,  namely  the  Home 
Observation  for  Measurement  of  the  Environment-HOME  (Caldwell  a 
Bradley,  1978),  the  Henderson  Environmental  Learning  Process  Scale- 
HELPS  (Henderson,  Bergen,  &  Hunt,  1972),  and  the  Family  Environment 
Scale-FES  (Koos  A  Moos,  1981).    The  Home  Quality  Bating  Scale-HQRS, 
vas  developed  for  this  study  and  consisted  of  26  rating  scales 
designed  to  assess  various  aspects  of  the  home  environment  on  the 
basis  of  the  interviewer's  impression  (Meyers,  Mink,  &  Nihira,  1977). 
Two  additional  variable  categories  were  included  in  the  study 

a 

design.    Family  adjustment,  or  the  handicapped  child's  impact  on  the 
family,  was  measured  by  a  combination  of  parent  and  interviewer 
ratings  of  the  impact  on  family  life,  marriage,  and  siblings,  and 
family  members'  level  of  coping  with  the  target  child.  i 
Characteristics  of  the  child  was  the  final  category  and  included 
measures  of  adaptive  behavior,  self-concept,  social  interaction  and 
adjustment  (parent  ratings),  and  child's  age  and  sex. 

Comparison  of  EMR  and  TME  groups  indicated  differences  in 
socioeconomic  status,  with  TMR  families  higher  in  status  than  EMR 
families.    In  the  study  sample,  EKR  children  had  more  siblings  that 
TMR  children.    Vhe  degree  of  impact  of  the  target  child's  handicap 
appeared  greater  for  TMR  than  for  EMR  families,  although  there  was  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward  the  child's  handicap  in  TMR  families. 
Subscales  of  the  FES  indicated  EMR  families  reported  more  conflict 
and  less  cohesiveness  than  TMR  families. 
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Using  a  aeries  of  canonical  correlation  analyses,  researchers 
examined  the  relationship  between  (a)  home  environmental  variables 
and  characteristics  of  the  child,  (b)  home  environmental  variables 
and  family  adjustment  variables,  and  (c)  family  adjustment  variables 
and  characteristics  of  the  child.    Separate  canonical  correlation 
analyses  for  TXR  and  EKE  samples  were  conducted  in  examining  each  of 
these  sets  of  variables,    analysis  of  the  first  set  of  variables 
indicated  two  dimensions  of  home  environments  significantly  related 
to  the  behavioral  characteristics  of  TKB  and  EKE  children.    The  first 
dimension,  labeled  "harmony  and  quality  of  parenting, "for  TMS 
children  and  "family  harmony"  for  SWH  children,  was  associated  with 
children's  social  and  psychological  adjustment,  and  inversely  related 
to  maladaptive  behavior.    These  dimensions  of  the  home  environment 
were  defined  primarily  by  general  measures  of  the  social  climate  of 
the  home  rather  than  observations  of  specific  parental  behaviors. 
The  second  dimension,  labeled  "growth-promotion  in  child- rearing," 
for  TKB  children  and  "harmony  and  educational  guidance"  for  SKR 
children,  was  associated  with  children's  social  competency.    For  the 
WR  group,  this  dimension  also  included  measures  of  the  social 
climate  of  the  home  (e.g.,  family  organization,  cohesion)  and 
measures  of  parents'  intellectual  and  educational  stimulation.  For 
the  TKB  group,  the  second  dimension  was  defined  only  by  parent-child 
interaction  and  parental  attitude  toward  the  THE  child's  development. 
These  differences  between  groups  suggested  the  adaptive  competence  of 
HSR  children  was  more  related  to  the  social  and  psychological  milieu 
created  by  the  family  (Hihira  et  al.,  1930). 
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The  second  canonical  analysis  examined  the  relation  between  home 
environmental  variables  and  family  adjustment  variables.    For  both 
TKH  and  HSR  samples,  the  first  dimension  was  labeled  "harmony  and 
quality  of  parenting,"  and  vas  defined  by  a  complex  of  environmental 

variables  including:    (a)  sociodemographic  characteristics,  e.g., 

— -?* . 

mother's  education,  socioeconomic  status,  etc.,  (b)  social  climate 
variables,  e.g.,  family  cohesion,  expressiveness,  etc.,  and  (e) 
specific  parental  behaviors  toward  the  target  child.    This  dimension 
vas  significantly  related  to  a  set  of  family  adjustment  variables 
labeled  "observed  coping  level."    The  second  dimension  obtained  for 
both  THE  and  EJfR  groups  was  labeled  "organization  and  marital 
harmony."    The  variables  defining  this  dimension  were  associated  with 
parents'  subjective  feeling  of  the  negative  impact  of  mental 
retardation,  and  results  indicated  that  the  impact  vas  likely  to  be 
greater  when  there  was  marital  or  family  disharmony. 

The  third  canonical  analysis  examined  the  relationship  between 
child  characteristics  and  family  adjustment  variables.    For  both  THE 
and  EKE  groups,  the  first  dimension  revealed  a  strong  reciprocal 
relationship  between  the  target  child's  e  *ial  adjustment  with 
siblings  and  the  adjustment  of  the  siblings  with  the  child.  The 
second  dimension  indicated  that  the  retarded  child's  level  of  social 
competency  was  associated  with  the  parent's  observed  level  of  coping 
with  the  child.    Personal  and  social  maladaptive  behaviors  of  the 
child  were  associated  with  parents'  feelings  of  the  negative  impact 
of  mental  retardation  on  the  family. 
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In  mutuary,  results  of  the  Nihira  et  si.  (1980)  study  indicated 
that  a  c cabinet ion  of  interviewing  and  observational  techniques 
described  salient  dimensions  of  the  home  environment  that  vere 
associated  with  tba  behavioral  characteristics  of  THE  and  EKE 
children.    The  intellectually  stimulating  heme  environment  was 
at     iated  with  adaptive  competence  in  both  groups.  Social 
adjustment  of  children  was  associated  with  hone  social  climate 
variables,  particularly  cohesiveness  and  harmony,  in  contrast  to 
disorganisation  and  conflict,  which  were  associated  with  children's 
maladaptive  behavior.    Family  harmony  was  associated  with  parents' 
ability  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  mental  retardation.    Results  also 
indicated  differences  between  EXE  and  THE  samples  that  suggest 
perhapa  the  greater  influence  of  home  environmental  variables  in  the 
EKE  child's  development.    The  SHE  sample  contained  larger  families  of 
lover  socioeconomic  status  when  compared  to  the  THE  sample. 
Moreover,  data  analyses  revealed  the  behavioral  competencies  of  EKE 
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children  vere  more  cloaely  associated  with  the  social  climate  of  the 
home,  a  culturally  stimulating  atmosphere,  and  higher  educational 
expectations  and  aspirations  for  the  child  by  parents.  Although 
causative  links  are  not  indicated  by  these  data;  home  environmental 
differences  between  groups  of  children  functioning  at  different 
intellectual  levele  warrants  further  investigation. 
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The  second  study  reported  by  the  Hihira  research  group  examined 
the  relationship  between  the  home  environment  and  school  adjustment 
of  a  sample  of  TKE  children  (Hihira  et  al.t  1983)*    Details  of  the 
sampling  procedure  vera  provided  in  this  report.    Students  vere  drawn 
from  the  TKE  enrollments  of  15  school  districts  as  they  existed  in 
1976  (prior  to  implementation  of  P.L.  94-142),  resulting,  in* an 
absence  of  profoundly  retarded  children  in  tfce  TKE  classes  at  the 
time  of  the  study,    in  arbitrary  quota  of  five  to  seven  students  per 
class  vas  established  and  parents  were  sent  letters  requesting  their 
participation.    Those  who  did  not  respond  or  refused  to  participate 
were  replaced  by  families  in  the  same  class  until  the  quota  was 
reached.    Approximately  60%  to  65$  of  the  contacted  families  agreed 
to  participate.    The  resulting  sample  consisted  of  104  THE  children, 
ranging  from  9  to  16  years  of  age,  with  a  mean  age  of  12.5  years. 
The  children,  about  half  male  and  half  female,  included  11% 
classified  as  mildly  retarded,  .5S$  moderately  retarded,  and  50% 
severely  retarded  (7  IQ  -  42.4,  SD  ■  9.9).    Eighty  percent  of  the 
parents  were  married  and  the  average  educational  level  of  both  mother 
and  father  was  high  school  education.    The  average  occupational  level 
of  the  head- of- household  was  46  (Duncan  Socioeconomic  Index) , 
indicating  a  middle-class  level  of  occupational  status. 

The  parent  interview/observation  schedule  described  above 
(Hihira  et  al.,  1980)  was  used  to  assess  TKE  children* a  home 
environments.    The  schedule  was  administered  by  trained  interviewers 
during  a  home  visit  that  lasted  approximately  two  hours.  The 
interview  was  conducted  with  the  primary  caregiver,  usually  mothers 
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in  this  sample.    Heme  visits  Were  scheduled  vhen  the  target  child 
would  be  present  to  observe  parent- child  interactions.    Assessment  of 
children's  school  adjustment  included  measures  of  social  status, 
self-concept,  and  observed  behavior.    Children' a  social  status  vas 
defined  by  teacher  ratings  of  acceptance,  tolerance,  or  rejection  by 
classmates.    The  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Behavior  (teacher  rating 
scale)  and  the  Primary  Self-Concept  Inventory  (child's  self-report) 
vers  used  to  tap- children' a  self-concept.    The  AIMS  Adaptive  Behavior 
Scale  and  the  Project  PRIME  Teacher  Bating  Scale  were  used  to 
describe  children's  classroom  behavior. 

Data  obtained  from  home  visits  and  child  assessments  vas  subject 
to  a  series  of  correlational  procedures.    Univariate  analysis 
indicated  five  of  the  seven  sub  scales  of  the  HOKE  inventory  vere 
related  to  at  least  one  of  the  school  adjustment  variables.  In 
particular,  subscales  measuring  provision  of  stimulation  through 
equipment,  toys,  and  experiences,  and  stimulation  of  mature  behavior 
vere  significantly  related  to  TKR  children's  social  status,  self- 
concept,  and  adaptive  behavior  in  school,  and  inversely  related  to 
maladaptive  behavior.    Four  subscales  of  the  FES,  control,  cohesion, 
expressiveness,  and  moral-religious,  vere  also  associated  vith  some 
aspects  of  school  adjustment.    Children's  adaptive  behavior,  self- 
concept,  and  social  status  vere  significantly  related  to  the  factor 
labeled  harmony  and  quality  of  parenting,  defined  by  the 
interviewer**  rating  of  parents'  child-rearing  practices,  coping  with 
the  target  child,  family  adjustment,  and  general  harmony  of  the  home. 
This  factor  was  inversely  related  to  children's  maladaptive  behavior. 

* 
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i  canonical  analysis  was  conducted  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  host  environmsntal  variables  and  children's  school  adjustment 
variables.    The  first  pair  of  canonical  variates  was  statistically 
significant.    Hone  environmental  variables  with  the  highest  canonical 
loadings  were  harmony  end  quality  of  parenting  (HQES) ;  stimulation 
through  equipment/  toys,  etc.    (HOME) ;  stimulation  of  mature  behavior 
(HONE);  pride,  affection,  and  tbougbtfulness  (HOME),  and  cohesion 
versus  conflict  (YES).    The  researchers  noted  that  the  pride, 
affection,  and  thoughtfulneas  (HOKE)  variable  had  a  significant 
impact  on  children's  school  adjustment  only  in  combination  with  other 
relevant  family  variables. 

In  summary,  results  of  this  study  of  THE  children  and  their  home 
environment a  corroborated  earlier  findings  (Kihira  et  ml.,  3980),  and 
indicated  specific  family  variables  were  significantly  related  to 
mentally  retarded  children's  personal  and  social  adjustment.  Harmony 
and  quality  of  parenting,  the  level  of  intellectual  stimulation,  and 
emotional  support  and  approval  for  learning  were  found  to  be  more 
important  in  relation  to  mentally  retarded  children's  adjustment  than 
general  sociodemographic  indices,  such  as  mother's  education  or 
family  size* 

Emotional  and  behavioral  disturbances.    Most  studies  of  family 
environmental  processes  as  they  relate  to  children's  emotional  and 
behavioral  difficulties  have  involved  the  analysis  of  a  limited 
number  of  variable  relationships,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions 
(Baumrind,  1967,  1971;  Martin  4  Hetherington,  1971).    A  limited 
review  of  these  studies  will  focus  on  two  problem  areas  that  are  of 
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particular  relevance  to  educators,  namely,  conduct  disorders  and 
anxiety-withdrawn  disorders. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  supporting  the  hypothesis  that 
deviant  parents  have  deviant  children.    Becker,  Peterson,  Hellmer, 
Shoemaker,  and  Quay  (1959)  reported  that  parents  of  children  who  have 
conduct  disorders  were  salad  justed,  inconsistent,  arbitrary,  and 
often  expressed  anger.    Johnson  end  Lobits  (1974)  reported  thst 
fathers  of  children  who  have  conduct  disorders  were  emotionally 
distant  end  Mothers  were  often  tense  and  frustrating.    Sherman  and 
Farina  (3974)  found  that  children  with  poor  social  skills  and 
behavior  problems  were  reared  by  mothers  who  had  low  interpersonal 
competence.    Veissman,  Paykel,  and. Kleraari  (1972)  investigated  the 
maternal  role  performance  of  a  group  of  acutely  depressed  women  as 

t 
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compared  with  a  group  of  matched  normal  controls.    The  depressed 
women  were  significantly  more  impaired  mothers,  indicsted  by 
emotional  uninvclveaent,  impaired  communication,  hostility,  and 
resentment*    Depressed  maternal  behaviors  appeared  to  have  tho 
greatest  effect  on  adolescents  who  reacted  to  their  mother's 
hostility  with  withdrawal  and  serious  deviant  behaviors  (Veissman  et 
si.,  1972).    Hetherington  and  Martin  ( 1 979)  have  suggested  that 
"these  beheviors  may  just  be  part  of  a  larger  pattern  of  parental, 
social,  and  cognitive  incompetence  that  are  associated  with 
inadequate  coping  skills'*  (p.  257). 
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Studies  of  families  of  delinquent  as  compared  to  nondeliquent 
children  have  revealed  the  foii^priag  findings:    («)  a  higher 
incidence  of  criminal  behavior  among  parents  (particularly  fathsrs) 
and  siblings  (Glueck  ft  Glueck,  1950;  McCord  ft  McCord,  195S;  Shav  4 
McKay,  1942);  (b)  a  higher  level  of  marital  discord  and  interpersonal 
conflict  (Bennett,  3960;  Johnson  ft  Lobits,  1974;  Sutter,  1974);  and 
(c)  difficulty  in  decision-naking  situations  and  in  general  relations 
and  patterns  of  communication  anong ^family  aembers  (Alexander*  1973; 
Ferraira  ft  Winter,  1968;  Hetheringjon,  Stouvie,  ft  Bidberg,  J  971). 
Sutter  (1980)  reported  parental  discord  and  disharmony,  rather  than 
separation      divorce,  appeared  to  be  the  critical  family  influences 
on  children* s  behavior  problems.    Conduct  disorders  have  been 
associated  with  disturbed  relationships  even  when  the  marriage  is 
intact  (Lambert,  Essen,  ft  Head,  1977;  Power,  Ash,  Schoenberg,  ft 
Sorey,  1974). 

Divorce,  however,  has  been  associated  with  adverse  outcomes  for 
some  children.   Vallerstein  and  Kelly  (1979)  reported  that  pervasive 
sadness,  loneliness  and  grieving  for  the  lost  parent,  anger,  anxiety, 
and  feelings  of  rejection  were  common  emotions  experienced  by 
children  of  all  ages  at  the  tiae  of  separation.    The  developmental 
course  the  child  will  take  following  divorce  seems  to  depend  on  a 
nunbar  of  factors.    Based  on  his  studies,  Butter  (1981 )  reported  that 
when  children  experienced  only  a  single  stress,  it  carried  no 
significant  psychiatric  risk.    However,  it  seemed  that  when  children 
who  have  been  exposed  to  several  concur? u»t  stresses  or  chronic, 
stress  *ui»t  also  deal  with  family  disruptions,  the  adverse  effects 
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9  have  increased  ae  a  multiplicative,  not  an  additiv*  function  of  tha 

nuabar  of  strseees.    Additionally,  family  stresaea  also  appaar  to 
interact  with  and  ara  compound  ad  by  influences  in  tht  family' s  larger 

^  aocial  context.    Evidence  from  other  etudiee  suggeste  that  the 

quality  of  housing,  the  need  for  the  mother  to  work,  economic  status, 
geographic  nobility,  and  etreeaas  and  supports  in  other  aocial 

^  networks  moderated  or  exacerbated  atressee  aasociated  with  divorce  1 

( Collet ta,  1978$  Hodges,  wecmsler,  a  Ballantine,  1978).  Butter 
(1981 )  reported  that  a  good  relationship  with  one  parent  served  to 

m 

w  protect  children  brought  up  in  an  othervise  disrupted ,  unhappy  hone. 

These  children  were  less  likely  to  develop  conduct  disorders  than 
other  children  in  similar  homes  vhoss  relationship  with  both  parents 
vae  poor.    However,  Hetherington,  Cox,  and  Cox  (1979)  emphasized  that  * 
the  parent  relationship  must  be  both  a  particularly  good  one  and  with 
a  parent  currently  living  with  the  child  in  order  for  the 

^  relationship  to  have  a  significant  "buffering  effect. " 

Robins,  Vsst,  and  Herjanic  (1975)  found  that  black  children 
living  in  single  parent  hoaee  of  low  aocial  status  were  less  likely 

^  to  drop  out  of  echool  if  brought  up  by  grandparsnts,  and  suggested 

that  under  adverse  circumetaneee,  the  extended  family  provide^ 
continuity  and  aupport.    Vilson  (1974)  investigated  aultiple  problem 
faailiee  and  found  strict  and  careful  supervision  of  children  was 
associated  with  a  reduced  riek  of  delinquency.  -Butter  (1981 ) 
concludeds 

m 

It  is  not  only  good  relationships  and  readily  available 
sources  of  emotional  support  which  are  likely  to  be 
protective  at  times  of  stress,  but  also  that  the 
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translation  of  a  caring  attitude  into  a  well-structured 
family  environment  with  well-undersiood  rules  and  effective 
supervision  amy  be  sauallj  important,    (p.  224} 

Other  raaaarohara  nave  triad  to  illuainata  critical  factors 
in  pa  rants'  interactions  with  thair  ohildran  that  ara  associated  with 
children' s  deviant  behavior.    Dimensions  of  parental  behavior  have 
been  frequently  emphasised  t  particularly  restrictiveness, 
permissiveness,  hostility-warmth,  acceptance- rejection  and 
consistency^ inconsistency.    Extremes  of  many  of  these  parent 
behaviors  have  been  associated  with  high  levels  of  antisocial 
behavior  in  children  (Martin,  1975;  Staub,  1976).   A  study  by 
Baumrind  (1967)  exemplifies  rsssarch  efforts  in  this  area.    On  the 
baaia  of  14  weeks  of  behavioral  observation  of  nursery  school 
children,  three  groups  of  children  exhibiting  aarkedly  different 
groups  of  behavior  were  identified.    Group  I  (energetic- friendly) 
children  were  rated  higher  than  the  other  two  groups  on  interest  and 
curiosity  in  approaching  novel  or  stressful  situations,  self- 
reliance,  self-control,  energy  level,  cheerfulness,  and  friendly 
relatione  with  peers.    Group  II  (conflict-irritable)  children  were 
less  cheerful  and  sore  moody,  apprehensive,  unhappy,  easily  annoyed, 
passively  hostils,  and  more  vulnerable  to  stress  that  Group  I 
children.    Group  III  ( impulsive- aggressive)  children  were  even  less 
self-reliant  and  controlled  than  Group  II  and  seamed  to, be  almost 
entirely  impulsive  and  lacking  in  self-control.    However,  they  were 
sore  cheerful  and  recovered  sore  easily  from  irritations  than  did 
Group  II  children.    A  structured  observation  procedure  was  used  to 
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code  the  bthavior  of  the  mother  while  teaching  the  child  some  simple 
mathematical  concepts* 

Eeeults  indicated  parental  behavior  vaa  similar  in  both  the 
teaching  and  free  play  situations.    Parent  scores  on  control, 

maturity  demands,  communication,  and  nurturanee  during  observations 

\ 

were  compared  for  each  of  the  groups.    Parents  of  Group  I  (energetic- 

\  1 
friendly)  vers  more  nurturant  than  parents  in  other  groups,  measured 

by  high  use  of  positive  reinforcement,  low  use  of  punishment,  lend 
responsiveness  to  the  child's  requests*    These  same  mothers  were  not 
perceived  as  indulgent  but  rather  directed  and  controlled  the  child 
n.ien  necessary,  and  were  described  by  Baumrind  as  "authoritative" 
rather  than  "authoritarian."    Group  II  (conflict-irritable)  mothers, 
in  contrast  to  Group  II  ( impulsive-aggressive)  mothers,  vera  more 
persistent  in  enforclmg~their  demands  on  the  child  and  in  using 
eoercive  techniques.    Group  III  mothers  were  least  effective  in 
directing  their  children' s  behavior,  put  forth  fever  maturity 
demands,  and  tended  to  be  less  nurturant.    Baumrind  (3967)  concluded 
that  friendly,  energetic,  better  adjusted  children  had  parents  who 
exhibited  s  high  level  of  nurturanee,  and  had  high  expectations  and 
maturity  demands  for  their  children.    These  parents  clearly 
communicated  their  feelings  and  expectations,  and  consistently 
enforced  their  demands.    Parents  of  conflict-irritable  preschoolers 
exhibited  a  combination  of  inflexible,  frustrating,  and  nonsupportive 
responses,  along  with  punitive  responses.    Parents  of  impulsive- 
aggressive  children  were  lax,  inconsistent  in  discipline,  and  unable 
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to  define  and  maintain  restrictions  for  their  children  ( Baumrind , 
1967). 

In  a  subsequent  study,  Baumrind  ( J  971 )  used  a  reverse  research 
strategy,  first  identifying  parents  with  cluster  of  different 
attributes  and  then  relating  these  parent  attributes  to  the  behavior 
of  their  children.    Results  were  similar  to  her  earlier  findings. 
Sons  of  "authoritative"  parents  vere  more  friendly,  cooperative,  and 
achievement-oriented  that  those  of  other  parent  groups,  and  daughters 
of  "authoritative"  parents  were  more  dominant,  achievement- oriented, 
and  independent. 

additional  aspects  of  parental  child-rearing  practices  have  been 
associated  with  children's  conduct  disorders.    F&rents  of  d  .xant 
children  in  contrast  to  nondeviant  children  have  been  shown  to  issue  t 
more  commands  (Terdal,  Jackson,  &  Garner,  1976);  to  punish  deviant 
behavior  more  frequently  (Sallows,  1973,  as  cited  in  Hetherington  & 
Hart in,  1979);  and  to  respond  positively  to-  deviant  child  behaviors 
(wahler,  1968)  and  adversely  to  nondeviant  behaviors  (Lobitz  & 
Johnroa,  1975).    Patterson  (1977)  has  proposed  that  due  to  poor 
parenting  skills    mothers  of  aggressive  children  create  a  situation 
where  family  met.  jers  accelerate  their  coercive  behaviors.    A  cycle  of 
coercive  behaviors  ensues  and  ineptness  in  stopping  this  cycle  may 
lead  to  feelings  of  helplessness  in  the  mother  that  in  turn 
intensifies  her  ineptness  as  a  parent. 
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Markedly  inconsistent  or  haphazard  discipline  has  been 
associated  with  an  increased  likelihood  of  conduct  disorders  and 
delinquency  in  children  (KcCord,  He Cord,  &  Zola,  1959;  Patterson, 
1977;  Sutter,  1980).    Family  disorganisation  also  appears  to  play  a 
role  in  the  development  of  antisocial  behavior.    Garnezy  (1974)  and 

\ 

Betherington,  Cox,  and  Cox  (3977)  reported  children  were  s^ore  likely 
to  exhibit  aggressive  behaviors  when  their  hose  environment  was 
characterised  by  a  lack  of  communicated  standards,  lack  of 
established  routines  for  family  responsibilities,  and  general  chaos* 
The  emotional  and  behavioral  difficulties  exhibited  by  children 
diagnosed  as  anxious-withdrawn  (referred  to  as  neurotic  in  some 
studies)  have  also  been  associated  with  factors  in  the  family 
environment.    Marital  conflicts  have  been  shown  %o  be  more  common 
between  parents  of  anxious-withdrawn  children  than  between  parents  of 
normal  children  (Cumaings,  Bayley,  &  Hie,  1966;  Gassner  £  Murray, 
1969)*    Researchers  have  also  examined  aspects  of  parent-child 
interactions  and  child- rearing  practices  that  are  associated  with 
these  disturbances*    Based  on  indirect  measures,  such  as  interviews 
and  case  studies,  there  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  relationship 
between  parent  restrictiveness  and  anxiety-withdrawal  symptoms  in 
children  (Kagan  &  Moss,  1962;  Rosenthal,  Pinkelstein,  &  Robertson, 
1959;  Sears,  1961 )e 
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Baumrind's  (5967)  observational  study  described  above  is 
relevant  to  the  present  discussion.    Group  II  children  (conflict- 
irritable)  manifested  early  behaviors  that  may  later  result  in 
anxiety-withdrawal  disturbances  (Hetherington  a  Kartin,  1979). 
Parents  of  these  children  exerted  less  control  and  made  fever 
maturity  demands  than  parents  of  less  maladjusted  children.  However, 
Group  II  parents  exercised  more  control  and  made  more  maturity 
demands  than  Group  III  parents  (impulsive-aggressive)*    Based  on 
limited  findings,  Ketherington  and  Martin  (1979)  concluded  that  at 
least  part  of  some  patterns  of  anxious-withdrawal  symptoms  in 
children  were  associated  with  an  intermediate  degree  of  parental 
control  administered  by  parents  who  were  relatively  critical  and  non- 
nurturing.    They  further  concluded  that  the  clinical  and  research 
literature  consistently  pointed  to  some  kind  of  unusual  intensity  of 
emotional  involvement  in  the  parent-child  relationship  of  anxious- 
withdrawn  children. 

In  summary,  investigations  of  the  family  environments  of 
children  with  emotional  and  behavioral  problems  have  revealed  a 
number  of  associated  family  variables.    Deviant  parent  models, 
marital  discord,  disturbed  parent-child  relationships,  and 
ineffective  disciplinary  practices  are  more  often  found  in  families 
with  deviant  children  than  in  families  without  deviant  children. 
These  findings  lend  support  to  the  notion  that  children  with  behavior 
problems  are  part  of  a  larger  dysfunctional  family  system.    There  is 
also  evidence  suggesting  multiple  and  interacting  influences  in  the 
development  of  child  problems.    A  positive  relationship  with  one 
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parent  or  &  supportive  extended  family  network  nay  serve  as  a  buffer 

to  the  effects  of  heightened  levels  of  stress  associated  with 

persistent  family  difficulties.    Future  studies  examining  the 

interrelationships  among  child,  family,  and  extrafamilial  variables 

may  illuminate  the  key  processes  influencing  the  presence  or  absence 

of  children's  emotional  and  behavioral  disturbances. 

Learning  disabilities  and  related  difficulties.    The  National 

Joint  Committee  for  Learning  Disabilities  (HJCLD)  recently  published . 

their  new  definition  of  learning  disabilities  (Hammill,  Leigh, 

McNutt,  4  Larsen,  1981 )»    The  current  definition  states, 

Even  though  a  learning  disability  may  occur  concomitantly 
with  other  handicapping  conditions  (e.g. ,  sensory 
impairment,  mental  retardation,  social  and  emotional 
disturbances)  or  environmental  influences  (e.g. f  cultural 
differences,  insufficient/ inappropriate  instruction, 
psychogenic  factors),  it  is  not  the  direct  result  of  those 
conditions  or  influences  (Hammill  et  al. ,  1981,  p.  540). 

This  clause  restates  the  Committee's  belief  that  learning 

disabilities  are  not  the  effect  of  environmental  influences. 

However,  other  investigators  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the 

role  of  environmental  influences  in  the  onset  and/or  exacerbation  of 

children's  learning  disabilities  (Do leys,  Cartelli,  ft  Doster,  1976; 

Preund  ft  Elardo,  1978;  Freund,  Bradley,  ft  Caldwell,  1979;  Kronick, 

1976;  Norman- Jackson,  1982;  Peck  ft  Stackhouse,  1973).    Preund  et  al. 

(1979)  have  emphasised  that  child- focused  assessment  "overlooks  the 

assessment  of  home  and  family  variables  which  also  make  an  important 

contribution  to  the  manifestation  of  a  child's  learning  disabilities" 

(p.  39).    These  researchers  have  advanced  the  position  that  the 

traditional  LB  exclusion  category  of  low  socioeconomic  status  masks 
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potential  subgroups  of  inefficient  learners  who  may  later  be 
Misdiagnosed  as  cultural- familial  retardate*  in  the  absence  of  early 
and  appropriate  intervention.    Support  for  their  position  has  been 
drawn  from  the  observation  that  classes  for  the  eduoable  mentally 
retarded  have  been  found  to  contain  a  disproportionate  percentage  of 
lower-class  black  and  other  minority  children  (Mercer,  1975;  Franks, 
1971),  while  LB  program  children  were  predominantly  white  from 
middle-  and  upper-class  families  (Franks,  1 971 ) .    Freund  et  al. 
(1979)  also  postulated  that  some  children  from  middle-  and  upper- 
class  families  may  be  "environmentally  disadvantaged**  with  regard  to 
parent-child  interactions. 

Gruenbaum  (i960  first  coined  the  term  "learning  problem 
family,"  baaed  on  her.  experience  with  families  of  boye  with  normal 
intelligence  who  exhibited  learning  difficulties.    Families  included 
in  her  clinical  analysis  showed  no  signs  of  economic  or  cultural 
disadvantagement  or  history  of  prolonged  mother-child  separation. 
Children  from  these  families  showed  no  signs  of  neurological  or 
physical  impairments  that  could  account  for  their  learning  problems. 
Gruent  urn's  case  study  review  indicated  that  learning  problem 
families  engaged  in  restricted  communicative  interactions  (e.g., 
omission  of  facts  and  feelings)  and  often  utilized  defense  mechanisms 
of  renunciation,  denial  avoidance,  and  reaction  formation.  She 
described  the  home  environment  of  these  families  as  "frought  with  a 
sense  of  precariousness"  (Gruenbaum,  1961 •  p.  464)* 
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Kronick  (1976)  examined  the  in-home  behavior  of  three  families 
in  which  an  LD  child  exhibited  problems  in  peer  interaction.    He suit a 
of  her  naturalietic  observations,  although  conducted  on  a  snail 
sample,  suggested  that  dysfunction  and  disorganisation  characterized 
the  behavior  of  thess  families.    Kronick' s  experiences  with  learning 
problem  families  has  lead  her  to  advocate  a  "sociological 
perspective"  in  understanding  children's  learning  disabilities 
(Kronick,  1976). 

Dole?  et  al.  (1976)  conducted  a  comparative  study  of  mother- 
child  interactions  exhibited  by  learning  disabled,  behavior  problem, 
and    normal  children  and  their  mothers.    Nine  mother-child  pairs  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  one  or  more  specific  learning  disabilities 
exhibited  by  the  child  (N-6  boys,  5  girls;  X  CA-6  years,  8  months). 
Nine  mother-child  pairs  were  selected  from  a  pool  of  clinic  children 
who  showed  high  levels  of  noncompliant  behavior  (K»6  boys,  3  girls;  X 
CA-6  years,  1  month).    A  third  group  of  mother-child  pairs  were 
selected  from  a  pool  of  mothers  responding  to  announcements  for 
voluntary  research  participants  (N-7  boys,  2  girls;  X  CA-5  years,  10 

months).    Measures  of  children's  abilities  include  the  Stanford-Bine t 

j 

scale,  VISC,  and  Meeting  Street  School  Screening  Test.    Each  child 
classified  as  LD  performed  within  the  norm&Krange  of  intellectual 
functioning  (>80  IQ)  and  demonstrated  individual  within-test 
discrepancies.    LD  children  also  exhibited  delayed  psychomotor 
functioning,  particularly. in  the  area  of  language  function. 
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Mother- child  interaction  patterns  were  observed  for  20  minutes 
through  one-way  glass  in  a  laboratory  playroom.    Mothers  were 
instructed  to  select  a  toy  and  play  with  their  child  as  they  would  at 
home  during  the  first  30-minute  period  observation  period.  During 
the  second  30-minute  period,  mothers  were  told  to  determine  and 
direct  the  child's  activities*    Maternal  attitudes  and  perceptions  of 
their  child  were  assessed  after  the  observation  periods  using  the 
Parent's  attitude  Test.    Four  categories  of  maternal  behavior  were 
tallied s    rewards,  commands,  quest: ^ns,  and  criticisms.  Children's 
compliance  to  their  mother's  commands  were  also  recorded. 

analysis  of  the  data  indicated  that  mothers  of  LD  children 
dispensed  significantly  more  rewards  than  normal  control  mothers  and 
mothers  of  noncoapliant  children.    Mothers  of  LD  children  also  asked 
significantly  more  questions  than  mothers  in  either  of  the  other  two 
groups.    Mothers  of  normal  children  elicited  a  significantly  higher 
percentage  of  compliance  behaviors  than  mothers  in  the  other  groups. 
With  regard  to  these  findings,  the  researchers  noted  that  the  high 
level  of  reward  behavior  exhibited  by  LB  group  mothers  also  included 
attending  to  their  children's  attempts  to  leave  an  uncompleted  task 
and  to  complaints  about  the  difficulty  of  a  task.  These 
inappropriately  timed  mother-child  behavioral  contingencies  were 
interpreted  as  possible  rewards  for  "giving  up"  behavior.    The  high 
level  of  questioning  by  the  mothers  of  LD  children  was  interpreted  as 
possibly  reflecting  excessive  "drilling"  by  LD  mothers,  since  most  of 
the  questions  related  to  the  mother's  teaching  strategy. 
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Results  also  indicated  LD  group  mothers  exhibited  a  low  level  of 
criticism  alone  «Lth  a  high  level  of  questions  and  commands, 
reflecting  perhaps  a  maternal  attitude  of  tolerance  or  acceptance  of 
academic  and  ncnacademic  behaviors.    Analysis  of  the  parent  attitude 
measure  suggested  that  mothers  of  LB  children  judged  their  children 
to  be  better  adjusted  and  have  fever  problems  than  mothers  of 
noncomplient  children,  but  to  have  more  problems  of  adjustment  and 
behavior  than  the  normal  group  mothers.    The  researchers  noted  the 
importance  of  parental  attitudes  concerning  the  causes  of  their 
children's  behavior  as  possible  determinants  of  parental  responses 
(Do leys  et  el. ,  1976). 

Preund  and  Elardo  (3978)  examined  the  relationship  between 
various  child-rearing  and  family  structure  variables  and  the  social 
competence  skills  of  learning  disabled  children.    Their  sample 
consisted  of  17  children  (N-16  boys,  1  girl;  X  CA-9.8),  all  having 
been  diagnosed  as  learning  disabled  on  the  basis  of  clinic  or  school 
multidisciplinary  teas  evaluations.    All  children  had  received  or 
were  receiving  special  educational  services  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
A  total  of  15  mothers  participated,  with  one  mother  volunteering 
three  of  her  children  for  the  study.    An  interview/observation 
measure  was  developed  in  order  to  assess  the  relationship  between  LD 
children's  social  skills  and  certain  family  process  variables.  The 
Home  Environmental  Process  Interview-HEPI  consisted  of  six  subsc&les 
designed  to  tap  important  aspects  of  parental  behavior  conducive  to 
the  learning  of  social  skills  as  indicated  from  previous  research 
studies. 
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\hePI  subscales  vers  comprised  of  items  specifically  developed, 
selected,  or  adapted  from  other  research  measures.    Subecale  I, 
Parental  Encouragement. Techniques  (PET) ,  Included  interview  questions 
concerning  the  target  child*  s  socially  responsible  conduct,  and 
observational  iteas  regarding  the  aether's  patience,  tolerance,  and 
sppraisal  of  her  child's  helping  behaviors.    Sub scale  II, 4  the  Staub 
Subecale,  was  designed  as  a  measure  of  the  child's  assumption  of  day- 
to-day  home  responsibilities.    Subecale  III,  Other-Oriented  Induction 
(OOl),  included  descriptions  of  hypothetical  situations  requiring 
disciplinary  action  by  the  parent.    Mothers  were  asked  to  describe 
what  they  would  do  or  say  in  each  situation,  and  reeponse  scores 
reflected  the  extent  to  which  the  no the r  would  point  out  to  the  child 
the  coneequencee  of  behaviors  for  other  family  members.    Subecale  IV, 
Child-Oriented  Sensitivity  (COS) ,  scored  parent' s  awareneee  and 
communication  of  the  child' e  feelinge  in  the  hypothetical  situations 
used  to  measure  disciplinary  practices.    Subecale  V,  Intellectual 
Stimulation,  assessed  educational  encouragement,  e.g.,  reading  to  and 
with  the  child,  and  parent's  intellectual  stimulation,  e.g., 
diecueeione  of  newspapers.    Subecale  VI,  Press  for  Other-Oriented 
Expectations  for  Child  Behavior  (POCE),  tapped  the  parent's  value 
orientation  concerning  proeocial  and  altruistic  child  behaviors. 
Except  for  the  COS  and  POCE  eubscales,  items  were  rated  on  a  scale  of 
1  to  3  points.    Interviews  were  conducted  with  sothere  in  their 
homes. 
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Children  wtrs  aeseased  on  two  aaaaures  of  social  competence: 
ro la- taking  and  intarparaooal  problem- solving.    Ia  the  role  taking 
tasks,  children  listened  to  a  tvo-character  story  describing  a 
conflict  situation.    Aa  part  of  the  stery,  one  character  arrives 
later  on  the  scene  than  the  other,  thus  possessing  lass  coaplete 
information  about  the  conflict  situation.    The  children  vera  asked  to 
"put  themselves  into  the  shoes'*  of  the  later- arriving  character  by 
identifying  and  explaining  the  feelings ,  emotions,  and  behaviors  of 
that  character.    Their  responses  to  esch  of  tvo  stories  were  rated  on 
a  scale  from  I  to  3  points.    Children  were  also  assessed  on  a  series 
of  five  interpersonal  problem- solving  tasks,  each  requiring  the  child 
to  conceptualise  alternate  solutions  to  child-peer  and  child-adult 
conflicts.    Each  task  yielded  a  score  defined  by  the  number  of 
alternative  solutions  mentioned. 

Data  vere  analysed  by  multiple  regression,  including  &e  child's 
age  and  number  of  siblings  along  vith  the  six  KEPI  subscale  scores  as 
predictor  variables.    The  criterion  variable,  social  competence,  was 
the  combined  score  on  the  role-taking  and  interpersonal  problem- 
solving  tasks.    Results  indicated  the  eight  family  environmental 
variables  accounted  for  83%  of  the  variance  vi  children's  social 
competence.    Tvo  HEPI  subscale  scores,  Parental  Encouragement 
Techniques  and  Child-Oriented  Sensitivity  accounted  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  variance  in  social  competence  (55-756  and  29,1%, 
respectively).    The  Intellectual  Stimulation  oubscala  score  accounted 
for  7.5$  of  the  variance  in  social  competence.    Fourteen  percent  of 
the  variance  in  the  criterion  variable  was  accounted  for  by  the 
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family  structure  variables,  with  family  siss  Baking  tha  greatest 
contribution  among  tha  atructuro  variables.    In  other  words,  in  this 
anall  sempls,  LB  children  fro*  larger  families  generally  exhibited 
better  social  skills.    The  greater  amount  of  sibling  interaction  that 
necessarily  occurs  in  large  families,  in  combination  with  effective 
parental  techniques  to  encourage  social  responsibility,  was  suggested 
ss  s  possible  explanation  of  these  findings  (Preund  &  Elardo,  3978). 
The  authore  noted  that  the  consistent  negative  association  between 
lsrge  family  else  and  children's  developmental  outcomes  might  be 
better  understood  if  measures  of  family  processes,  e.g.  parents' 
effectiveness  in  encouraging  pro social  behavior,  were  included  in  the 
analysis  of  such  relationships. 

Other  findings  from  this  study  are  noteworthy.    Two  KEPI 
sub seal es,  Child-Oriented  Sensitivity  and  Intellectual  Stimulation, 
vers  aignificantly  associated  with  children's  social  competence  only 
when  considered  in  conjunction  with  other  maternal  behaviors,  using 
multiple  regression  analysis.    In  an  earlier  investigation,  no  such 
relationship  vae  found  between  theae  aubscalea  and  social  competence 
when  esch  aubecale  was  examined  separately  using  product-moment 
correlations  (Elardo  &  Freund,  1973,  as  cited  in  Freund  A  Elardo, 
1976).    Also,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  intercorrelationa 
between  HEPI  aubscalea.  1 
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The  implication*  of  these  findings  vers  summarised  by  the 
researchers* 

If  th**  interrelationships  of  thsss  processes  are 
substantiated  by  subsequent  LD  research,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  bsss  apecific  intsrvsntion  suggestions  upon 
psrticulsr  subsoil*  scores.    Be  fined  differential  diagnoses 
and  associated  preecriptive  programming  would  require  more 
fectorially  pur*  instrumentation  than  what  the  HEP  I  appears 
to  be  in  this  preliminary  analysis.   However,  total -scores 
of  interview/ observations,  such  as  the  HHP  I,  could 
nevertheless  be  us*d  to  detect  home  environments  which  pose 
a  "high  risk"  to  the  £3  child's  social  development,  and  to 
post-test  for  changes  in  those  horn*  environments  which 
might  occur  after  parent  counseling  and  in-home 
intervention.    (?r*und  a  Elardo,  1978,  p.  85) 

^   Other  studies  have  attempted  to  delineate  family  process 

variables  that  are  associated  with  children's  reading  diffioultiee, 

often  subsumed  under  the  LD  category.  'Peck  and  Stackhouse  (1973) 

investigated  the  relationship  between  family  dynamics  and  children' s 

reading  problems  based  on  earlier  evidence  suggesting  that  a  reading 

problem  in  one  child  is  symptomatic  of  an  upset  family  system  (Killer 

a  Vestmmn,  1964,  1968;  Feck,  1970,  1971).    They  hypothesized  that  an 

upset  family  system' would  be  reflected  in  the  family' s  communication 

patterns,  specifically,  disturbed  communications ^exchanged  among 

family  members  when  they  attempted  to  work  together.    The  researchers 

adopted  the  techniques  of  conjoint  family  decision-making  as  a  means 

of  observing  the  family's  communication  patterns. 

Thirty  intact  families  participated  in  the  study,  each  with  a 

son  of  normal  intelligence  (ages  9  to  13  years),    fifteen  of  the 

families  were  classified  aa  reading  problem  families  (EF),  based  on 

their  son's  reading  skills,  and  in  15  of  the  families,  the  son 

exhibited  no  reading  difficultiea  (HBP).    There  were  no  significant 
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differencea  between  the  families  on  sociodemographic  variables,  e.g., 
income,  parents'  educational  level,  family  aiae.    A  child  was 
deaigneted  aa  having  a  reading  problem  if  (a)  ha  was  eurraatly 
receiving  apaeial  halp  for  reading  disabilitiee,  (b)  ha  had 
experienced  the  usual  sequence  of  educational  opportunities,  and  (c)¥ 
his  observed  raading  score  (Gatee  Beading  Survey  Composite  Score)  vaa 
at  least  one  grade  belov  his  expected  reading  grade  as  determined  by 
the  Bond  and  Tinker  (i967)  fogntla. 

The  conjoint  deciaion-naking  task  required  each  family  triad 
msaber  ( father-aother-aon)  to  individually  complete  a  38- item  opinion 
questionnaire.    Following  completion,  family  members  were  brought 
together  and  instructed  to  arrive  at  a  autually  satisfying  decision 
for  each  of  20  items.    These  were  iteas  for  which  family  members  had 

indicated  disagreement,  although  this  fact  was  not  revealed.  The 

\ 

family  triad  discussion  of  iteas  was  tape  recorded  and  subsequently 
coded  for  decision  tiae,  silent  time,  and  four  types  of  transactions: 
explicit  information,  agree- placate,  attack-blame  and  irrelevant 
transactions. 

Comparison  of  scores  for  reading  problea  families  and  non- 
reading  problem  families  indicated  that  RP  families  took  longer  to 
complete  the  decision-making  task  and  spent  a  greater  percent  of 
their  time  in  silence.    RP  families  evidenoed  fever  explicit 
information  exchangee  and  more  irrelevant  exchangee  than  HHP 
families.    So  other  group  differences  reached  significance.  The 
combination  of  low  explicit  information,  high  irrelevances,  and 
extended  decision-asking  time  in  BP  families  was  interpreted  as 
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•vidence  for  •  "closed"  family  system.    According  to  the  researchers, 
is  such  families  the  learning  potential  of  the  child  is  invested  in 
helping  to  Maintain  the  family  system.   This  translatss  into  teaching 
the  child  "hoy  not  to  learn,"  since  "change  and  growth  via  learning 
are  antithetical  to  the  'way  it  is'  st  home"  (p.  510).  Further 
support  for  the  "closed"  nature  of  BP  families  was  suggested  by  the 
overwhelming  number  of  HP  families  who  refused  to  participate  in  the 
study.   Out  of  an  initial  pool  of  90  families,  58  families  declined 
to  participates  46  of  the  families  had  a  son  with  reading  problems. 
Based  on  their  findings,  Peck  and  Staekhouse  (3973)  recommended  the 
possible  usefulness  of  a  family-oriented  approach  to  reading 
problems.  *■ 

Children's  ability  to  comprehend  and  use  language  is  closely 
linked  to  other  academic  skill  areas,  such  as  reading  and  writing 
(McCarthy,  1954?  Monroe,  1969).    Differences  in  children's  language 
skills  have  been  associated  with  differences  in  social  class  (Hess  & 
Shipman,  1965) *  and  the  most  influential  work  in  the  field  of 
language  and  social  environment  has  been  carried  out  by  Bernstein 
(i960,  1967,  1971).    Bernstein  (i960)  examined  social  class 
differences  in  the  way  parents  talk  to  their  children,  and  described 
the  differences  in  terms  of  what  he  calls  an  "elaborated"  and  a 
"restricted"  code  or  style  of  language  usage.    An  elaborated  code  is 
one  where  the  speaker  selects  from  a  relatively  extensive  range  of 
syntactic  alternatives  to  express  ideas  or  concepts  in  such  a  manner 
what  the  message  could  be  understood  in  its  own  right  without 
knowledge  of  the  speaker  or  the  social  context.    In  contrast,  a 
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restricted  code  is  one  where  the  range  of  syntactic  alternatives  is 
severely  limited  and  where  the  understanding  of  the  message  is 
largely  dependent  on  a  knowledge  of  the  speaker  and  the  situational 
context  of  the  conversation.    A  restricted  language  style  involves 
the  use  of  short 9  simple  sentences,  circularity  ("you  know?*) ,  and 
limited  use  of  unfamiliar  pronouns.    Sach  code  is  preferable  to  the 
other  for  some  purposes,  e.g.,  private  jokes  and  shared  references  in 
a  family  or  a  group  of  friends  may  be  best  suited  to  a  restricted 
style.    On  the  other  hand,  an  elaborated  code  is  more  effective  for 
educational  purposes,  e.g.,  exploring  logic,  conveying  fine 
discriminations  in.  ideas,  teaching  new  concepts  (Rutter  &  Wittier f 
1973). 

Although  the  distinction  between  codes  is  not  an  absolute  one, 
Berstein  (i960)  hypothesized  that  when  there  is  a  predominance  of 
restricted  code  usage,  language  involving  an  elaborated  code  is 
limited  in  development.    Restricted  language  codes  have  been 
frequently  described  as  characteristic  of  lower-class  families  and 
elaborated  codes  associated  with  middle  and  upper-class  families 
(Bullock,  1975;  KacKillan,  1977).    But  as  Bullock  (1975)  pointed  out, 
N Berstein  has  emphasized  that  linguistic  codes  are  not  related  to 
social  class  as  such  but  to  the  family  organization  and  the 
interaction  between  the  individuals  within  it"  (p.  52).  Bullock 
further  stated,  "There  are  differences  in  language  environment 
between  socioeconomic  groups,  but  there  are  also  differences  within 
groups'"  (p.  53). 
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More  recently,  variations  in  language  environments  have  been 
examined  within  socioeconomic  groups.    Norman- Jackson  (1982) 
conducted  a  longitudinal  investigation  of  family  interaction 
variables  and  language  development  measured  at  preschool  and  again 
during  the  primary  grades.    Two  contrasting  groups  of  black  families 
were  selected  for  study:    families  in  which  a  second  grader  was  a 
successful  reader  and  families  in  which  the  second  grader  was  an 
unsuccessful  reader*    Selection  of  families  was  also  based  on  the 
presence  of  a  younger  sibling  (24  to  42  months  of  age).    This  design 
was  modeled  after  the  research  of  White  and  Watts  (1973)  who 
successfully  predicted  {75%  accuracy)  2-year-old  children1 s  social 
and  intellectual  competence  at  3  years  of  age  based  on  the  competence 
level  of  their  6-year-old  siblings.    This  finding  has  provided 
support  for  the  hypothesis  that  family  influences  on  children's 
development  are  reflected  in  commonalities  across  siblings.  Thus, 
Norman- Jackson  (3982)  predicted  that  preschool  siblings  of  successful 
readers  would  (a)  participate  in  mo~e  verbal  interactions  with 
parents,  (b)  participate  in  more  verbal  interactions  with  school-age 
siblings,  (c)  receive  more  encouragement  and  less  discouragement,  and 
(d)  develop  more  mature  language.    Preschoolers  with  mature  language 
were  predicted  to  be  more  successful  readers  than  preschoolers  with 
less  successful  language. 
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Families  selected  for  study  (£-15)  were  all  American  blacks; 
their  housing  was  lov- income;  at  least  one  parent  was  home  three  or 
more  days  per  week  t9:00  to  5:00  p.m.);  and  each  had  at  least  two 
children,  one  in  first  grade  and  one  in  the  24  to  42  month  age  range. 
There  were  no  known  cases  of  neurological  impairments,  emotional 
disturbance,  or  mental  retardation  among  sample  children.  Forty- 
seven  percent  of  the  families  were  intact  and  none  lived  in  an 
extended  family  situation. 

A  number  of  assessment  instruments  were  used  in  conducting  this 
study,  including  the  Stanford-Binet,  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Test  (Form 
A),  measures  of  mean  length  of  utterance  (spontaneous  language 
recorded  during  home  visits),  and  a  revised  vereion  of  the  Human 
Interaction  Scale  (White  4  Vatts9  1973).    Observational  data  also 
yielded  indices  of  initiation,  encouragement,  and  discouragement  that 
occurred  during  parent-child  interactions.    Observations  in  the  home 
were  conducted  on  a  first  visit  of  1-1/2  to  2  hours  and  a  second 
visit  of  1-1/2  hours.    The  Stanford-Binet  was  administered  to  the 
preschool  child  on  the  last  visit,  at  which  time  parents  were  also 
given  $10.00  for- their  participation.    Descriptions  of  children's 
activities,  interactions  with  the  child,  and  the  child's  spontaneous 
utterances  were  tape  recorded  by  the  observer.    In  the  final  phase  of 
data  collection,  the  reading  achievement  of  school-age  children  was 
assessed  during  the  closing  week  of  second  g^ade.    Reading  "success" 
was  defined  as  within  one  standard  error  or  grade  equivalent  or 
higher  on  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Test. 
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Families  vers  labeled  unsuccessful  (SM7)  or  successful  (N-S) 
based  on  their  second-grade  child's  reading  achievement.  No 
significant  differences  between  groups  of  second-grade  readers  were 
found  when  compared  for  IQ.    Significant  differences  between  these 
two  groups  vers  evident  with  regard  to  the  preschool  child's 
frequency  of  interactions  with  parents  and  siblings,  favoring 
successful  reading  group  families*    *  c  school  children  in  successful 
families  also  exhibited  more  mature  language  than  preschoolers  in 
unsuccessful  families,  as  measured  by  mean  length  of  utterance.  Five 
years  following  early  home  observations,  the  reading  achievement  of 
these  preschoolers  (SM4)  was  assessed,  following  the  same 
classification  criteria  for  successful  and  unsuccessful  reading  skill 
attainment  used  for  their  older  siblings*    A  major  finding  was  that 
in  reading,  71*4$  of  the  children  agreed  with  the  achievement  of 
their  older  siblings;  six  were  successful  and  eight  were 
unsuccessful. 

Comparison  of  preschool  observational  data  and  language  measures 
revealed  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups.  Successful 
readers  had  received  seven  times  more  encouragement  than 
discouragement,  and  the  unsuccessful  readers  had  received  1.6  times 
more  discouragement  than  encouragement  for  child- initiated  verbal 
interactions  with  parents.    The  frequency  of  parental  verbal 
interactions  did  not  differentiate  the  two  groups;  however,  when 
combined  with  sibling  interactions,  significant  differences  emerged. 
This  finding  suggested  the  importance  of  competent  older  siblings  in 
providing  verbal  stimulation  to  their  younger  siblings.    With  the 
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exception  of  IQ  (nonsignificant),  all  other  language  and  language- 
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related  variables  revealed  significant  differences,  favoring  the 
successful  reading  group. 

In  summary,  in  a  longitudinal  study  of  a  sample  of  low-income 
black  families,  Ho  man- Jackson  (3982)  was  able  to  successfully 
predict  (75%)  younger  siblings*  reading  achievement  in  second  grade 
based  on  older  siblings'  reading  performance  when  they  were  in  second 
grade.    Preschool  children's  language  maturity  was  significantly 
related  to  primary  reading  achievement.    Family  experiences  and 
activities  as  preschoolers  differentiated  those  who  would  later  learn 
to  read  successfully  from  those  who  would  not.    Statistical  data  and 
anecdotal  reports  supported  the  salient  role  of  successful  older 
siblings  in  younger  siblings'  later  reading  achievement.  The 
similarity  in  achievement  across  siblings  and  intra- subject 
continuity  in  the  development  of  language  skills  strongly  supports 
the  powerful  and  persistent  influences  of  the  family  environment  in 
children's  development. 

Taken  together,  evidence  from  a  number  of  studies  lends  support 
to  the  hypothesis  that  family  environmental  variables  do  contribute 
to  the  learning  disabilities  exhibited  by  some  children.  Family 
disorganization,  restricted  or  deleterious  communication  patterns, 
and  early  discouragement  of  verbal  interactions,  were  associated  with 
children's  school-related  learning  difficulties.    Although  sample 
size  was  generally  small,  these  studies  have  generated  hypotheses  to 
be  explored  in  future  research. 
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Experimental  Field  Studies 

A  limited  number  of  experimental  investigations  have  been 
conducted  in  order  to  identify  child  outcomes  that  are  causally 
related  to  family  experience  and  behavior.    Hess  (1982)  has  noted 
that  family  -behavior  often  lies  outside  the  range  of  experimental 
methods  for  either  practical  or  ethical  reasons,    nonetheless,  some 
researchers  have  tried  to  manipulate  selected  forms  of  parental 
behavior  to  determine  if  these  parental  practices  affect  children's 
learning  in  a  predicted  direction.    This  approach  differs  from  the 
large-scale .parent  training  programs  that  manipulated  many  variables 
at  once,  making  it  difficult  to  determine  what  independent  variables 
led  to  what  outcomes  (Henderson,  1933).    A  few  studies  have  attempted 
to  train  parents  on  a  more  narrowly  defined  range  of  behaviors  in 
order  to  establish  more  clearly  defined  causal  linkages  to  child 
outcomes.    The  family  variables  chosen  for  manipulation  have  been 
suggested  by  descriptive  research  on  family  environments. 

In  one  such  study,  Henderson  and  Garcia  (1973)  investigated  the 
effects  of  parental  influences  on  the  question-asking  skills  of  their 
young  children.    It  was  hypothesized  that  the  children  whose  parents 
were  trained  and  instructed  to  model,  cue,  and  reinforce  question- 
asking  in  their  children  would  produce  more  questions  in  the  targeted 
quest ion- asking  category  (causal  questions)  than  would  a  control 
child  whose  parents  were  not  instructed  to  use  thesis  procedures.  It 
was  also  hypothesized  that  experimental  children  would  attain  and 
maintain  a  higher  level  of  question-asking  throughout  the  baseline, 
instructional,  and  generalization  conditions. 
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Sixty  first  grads  children  were  randomly  Belated  from  an  urban 

♦ 

population  of  Mexican- American  children  residing  in  an  economically 
disadvantaged* area.    Children  vere  randomly  assigned  to  experimental 
or  control  groups  and  pre-  and  post-measurement  condition  groups 
according  to  a  Solomon  four-group  design.    The  final  sample  (after 
attrition)  consisted  of  19  experimental  children  (N-10  boys,  9  girls; 
ages  5-11  to  7-6  years)  and  24  children  in  the  control  group  (N"12 
boys,  12  girls,  ages  5-11  to  7-7  years).    Two  parallel  sets  of 
pictorial  stimulus  cards  were  used  to  SSS0SS  children's  ability  to 
produce  causal  questions  during  pre-  and  post-measurement  phases* 

During  the  pre- treatment  instructional  phase*  the  experimenter 
modeled  causal  questioning  for  a  series  of  pictorial  stimulus  cards 
and  children's  imitative  responding  to  experimenter-modeled  question- 
asking  was  assessed.    Following  the  instructional  phase,  experimental 
mothers  participated  in  five  small  group  training  sessions* 
Demonstrations,  role-playing,  and  direct  instruction  were  used  to 
train  mothers  to  increase  the  frequency  of  question-asking  in  their 
children  and  to  shift  question-asking  from  normal- physical  questions 
(e.g.,  What  color  is  it?)  to  causal  questions  (e.g. ,  Why?  or  Hov 
Come?).  Before  and  after  each  training  session,  mothers  practiced 
procedures  learned  during  the  session  with  their  children  (30  minutes 
in  length)  and  recorded  data  on  children's  questions.    After  the  five 
training  sessions  and  10  practice  sessions,  experimental  mothers  were 
encouraged  to  use  general  question- asking  to  increase  the  frequency 
of  causal  questions  only. 
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Results  of  data  analysis  (AHOVA)  indicated  significant  between- 
group  sffscts  for  ths  experimental  treatment  and  significant  vi thin- 
group  effects  for  trials.    lo  interaction  effects  were  significant. 
The  sain  effects  indicated  that  experimental  children  displayed 
significantly  higher  levels  of  causal  questioning,  compared  to 
control  children,  for  each  phase  of  the  study:  baseline, 
instruction,  and  generalisation.    These  results  were  later  replicated 
in  s  similar  study  of  a  Fapago  native  population  (Henderson  A 
Swanson,  1974). 

Based  on  their  findings,  Henderson  and  Garcia  (1973)  concluded 
that  parents  who  were  given  training  in  the  use  of  modeling,  cueing, 
and  reinforcement  procedures  in  interaction  sessions  with  their 
children  had  a  significant  effect  on  children's  causal  questioning. 
They  related  the  experimental  training  procedures  to  the  natural 
family  circumstances  in  which  children's  school  performance  is 
facilitated  by  the  efforts  of  parents  or  siblings.    Thus,  these 
results  lend  support  to  a  conceptual  and  causal  link  between  a 
specific  set  of  parent  behaviors  and  related  child  outcomes. 

A  few  anecdotal  observations  from  the  Henderson  and  Garcia 
(1973)  study  are  noteworthy.    Although  mothers  in  the  study  were  of 
low  socioeconomic  status,  they  were  reported  as  highly  motivated  to 
participate  in  the  program  once  the  rationale  and  purpose  became 
clear  to  them.    These  mothers,  with  relatively  little  formal 
education,  learned  and  effectively  used  parenting  skills  related  to 
the  development  of  intellectual  competence.    The  researchers  also 
noted  that  prior  to  the  study,  few  of  the  participants  had  library 
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cards.    By  the  end  of  the  program,  every  mother  in  the  experimental 
group  had  obtained  library  cards  for  the  target  child  and  other 
children  in  the  familv.    Although  card  holding  does  not  reflect  card 
usage,  the  likelihood  of  library  visits  is  no  doubt  increased. 

Svanson  and  Henderson  f J976)  conducted  s  field  experiment 
designed  to  increase  children's  interest  in  reeding  materials,  an 

\ 

\ 

academic  motive  commonly  valued  by  parents  and  educators.    The  design 
of  the  study  was  based  on  the  principles  of  social  learning  theory, 
vhich  emphasises  the  role  of  modeling  and  differential  reinforcement 
in  human  learning.    It  vas  hypothesized  that  mothers  who  were  trained 
in  procedures  designed  to  influence  children's  activity  preferences 
would  have  children  who  (a)  showed  an  increase  in  their  selection  of 
reading  materials  over  attractive  alternatives  in  a  standardized 
free-choice  situation,  and  (b)  displayed  generalisation  of  this 
preference  to  the  classroom  setting  by  choosing  reading  activities 
with  a  higher  frequency  than  a  control  group  of  classmates. 

The  sample  consisted  of  20  native  American  Fapago  second-grade 
children.    Mothers  of  these  children  had  been  involved  in  a  different 
training  program  the  previous  year.    Mothers  of  the  20  children  were 
randomly  assigned  to  two  treat  aent  groups  of  10  in  each  group  in 
order  to  keep  the  training  groups  small.    Procedures  for  the 
experiment  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  children  would  choose 
activities  that  had  been  reinforced  through  the  approval  or  attention 
of  a  significant  person  in  the  home  environment,  i*e*,  the  mother* 
Two  Papago  women  were  trained  to  serve  as  parent  trainers  and 
conducted  the  teaching  sessions  in  the  primary  language  of  the 
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participating  mothers.  Through  modeling  procedures,  role-play,  and 
prepared  written  lesson  plans,  all  20  Bothers  were  taught  to  model 
the  desired  behavior  of  a  mother  and  child  informally  examining  and 
discussing  reading  materials.  Mothers  vers  also  trained  to 
demonstrate  hov  a  parent  might  reinforce  the  child  for  attending  to 
reading  materials  in  structured  and  free-choice  situations.  Parents 
were  trained  in  either  small  group  sessions  or  individually  in  their 
home  if  they  had  scheduling  conflicts. 

Parent  instruction  was  divided  into  five  lessons.    The  first 
lesson  involved  teaching  parents  the  appropriate  parent-child 
interaction  sequence,  i.e. ,  mother  and  child  examine  and  discusses 
book.    This  was  accomplished  by  modeling  and  role-playing  procedures 
until  all  mothers  vere  able  to  perform  the  desired  behaviors. 
Following  the  lesson,  mothers  vere  instructed  to  conduct  two  training 
sessions  with  their  child  before  the  second  training  session. 
Parent-  hild  sessions  involved  (a)  performing  the  desired  interaction 
sequence  for  a  1 0-minute  period,  and  (b)  observing .the  child  for  one 
hour  following  the  session  and  recording  the  amount  Of  time  the  child 
engaged  in  self- initiated  reading  materials.    Each  subsequent  session 
increased  the  complexity  and  number  of  behaviors  the  mothers  were 
required  to  master,  e.g.,  verbal  praise  for  selection  and  use  of 
reading  materials  in  structured  and  free-choice  situations.  Each 
lesson  and  parent-child  follow-up  session  followed  the  same  general 
format  outlined  above  for  lesson  one.    The  researchers  emphasized 
that  in  their  experimental  procedure,  children  were  presented  with 
reading  materials  in  a  highly  valued  situation  (i.e.,  with  the 
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aether) f  but  also  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  oak*  choices  and 
to  be  reinforced  for  selecting  reeding  materials. 

The  effectiveneee  of  the  present  intervention  program  vas 
evaluated  under  two  conditions;    (a)  a  situational  task  in  which 
children' a  choice  behaviors  were  measured  under  conditions  similar  to 
the  parent-child  follow-up  sessions,  and  (b)  a  free-choice  time  in 
the  child's  classroom,  included  as  s  measure  of  generalisation 
effect e.    The  latter  condition  included  a  control  group. 

j 

Observational  data  were  collected  on  children's  choices  among  an 
array  of  materials  that  included  reading  materials,  blocks,  and 
pussies.    Results  of  the  data  analysis  (AHOVA)  revealed  a  significant 
effect  for  trials,  indicating  an  increased  frequency  of  reading 
materiel  selection  in  the  free-choice  eituation,  and  thus  an  inferred 
increase  in  the  value  of  reading  materials.    By  the  end  of  the 
training,  nearly  half  of  the  children's  self-selections  were  for 
reading  materials.    On  the  generalisation  task,  experimental  children 
selected  reading  materials  sore  often  than  control  children  whose 
parents  had  not  experienced  training.    Group  training  seemed  to  be 
sore  effective  than  individual  training;  there  was  8  tendency  for 
mothers  with  regular  group  attendance  to  hsve  children  who  shoved 
sore  interest  in  reading  materials.    Researchers  attributed  this  to 
the  possible  effectiveness  of  multiple-models,  i.e. ,  parent  trainer 
and  peers,  and  to  corrective  feedback  only  possible  in  the  group 
sessions. 
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Based  on  their  findings,  Swanson  and  genderson  (3976)  concluded, 
"Parents  Bay  b§  successfully  trained  in,  skills  required  to  influence 
the  intellectual  competencies  and  specific  motives  of  their  children'* 
(p.  43) •   as  Hsndsrson  (3981 )  later  noted,  there  was  very  little 
reason  for  sest  parents  on  the  Fapago  Reservation  to  read,  and  most 
homos  contained  little  if  any  reading  materials.    The  success  of  the 
parent  training  program  in  changing  the  value  of  reading  that  was 
communicated  from  parent  to  child  via  modeling  and  differential 
reinforcement  strongly  suggeeted  a  causal  link  between  these  parent 
behaviors  and  related  child  outcomes. 

In  summary,  ths  field  experiments  described  in  this  section  have 
added  to  the  accumulating  evidence  supporting  the  belief  that  parents 
significantly  influence  the  behavior  of  their  children,  particularly 
their  intellectual  and  aoadeaic  achievement.    Moreover,  these  studies 
emphasise  the  possibilities  for  affecting  change  in  children' a 
behavior  through  carefully  designed  programs  that  include  specified 
sets  of  parent  behaviors  that  are  conceptually  and  operationally 
linked  to  desired  child  outcomes. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  search  for  environmental  variables  that  significantly 
influence  children's  development  has  proceeded  from  large-scale 
epidemiological  and  longitudinal  methods  of  inquiry  to  more  fine- 
grained analysis  of  specific  family  processes.    Taken  together,  there 
is  clearly  evidence  for  a  complex  network  of  interrelated  family 
environmental  variables  that  are  associated  with  children' s 
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intellectual  functioning,  academic  achievement,  and  affective 
development.    These  include  process  variables  such  as  parents' 
educational  and  occupational  aspirations  for  thsir  children,  parents* 
ability  to  organise  and  masses  day-to-day  family  functions, 
communication  patterns  among  family  aembers  and  the  quality  of  the 
language  environment,  and  the  visibility  of  parents  as  models  for  a 
variety  of  intellectual  and  interpersonal  behaviors.  Children's 
developmental  outcomes  have  also  been  related  to  family  structure  and 
socioeconomic  status  variables,  but  when  analysed  in  combination  with 
salient  family  process  variables,  these  global  descriptors  generally 
lose  significant  predietive  power.    However,  the  relationship  among 
these  family  process  and  family  status  variables  and  the  mechanisms 
by  which  they  influence  child  development  is  far  from  clear. 

The  studies  reviewed  in  this  chapter  provide  substantial 
evidence  supporting  an  important  link  between  family  environmental 
variables  and  children's  learning  and  behavior  problems. 
Epidemiological  studies  in  the  areas  of  mental  retardation,  emotional 
disturbance,  and  learning  disabilities  have  identified  a  number  of 

t 

environmental  variables  that  increase  a  child's  risk  for  these 
handicapping  conditions.    Most  of  the  research  on  family  processes 
and  child  outcomes  has  been  conducted  with  nonhandicapped  children, 
in  a  search  for  aspects  of  their  immediate  social  and  psychological 
milieu  that  are  associated  with  the  development  of  cognitive,  social, 
and  academic  competencies.    Their  findings  suggest  a  variety  of 
salient  parental  and  family  attitudes  and  behaviors  that,  when  absent 
or  reduced  in  effectiveness,  may  be  construed  as  risks  for  aberrant 
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development.    Family  process  studies  that  have  compared  samples  of 
children  vitb  handicaps  and  their  families  with  nonhandicapped 
children  and.  their  families  also  suggest  family  environmental  risk 
factors,  defined  by  their  power  to  differentiate  between  the 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  groups.    Studies  conducted  exclusively 
with  samples  of  handicapped  children  and  their  families  have  revealed 
environmental  factors  that  differentiate  between  the  performances  of 
children  within  a  relatively  restricted  sample;  those .features 
associated  with  lower  performance  levels  suggesting  risk  conditions 
in  the  child's  environment  that  may  not  only  impede  the  handicapped 
child* e  development,  but  may  also  serve  to  dilute  the  effectiveness 
of  educational  interventions. 

The  methodology  used  in  examining  child-environment 
relationships  has  been  quite  diverse,  although  a  few  generalizations 
can  be  drawn  from  those  studies  reviewed.    First,  in-home  parent 
interviewing  and  observational  techniques,  including  a  variety  of 
rating  scales  and  questionnaires,  have  primarily  been  used  in  studies 
attempting  to  assess  multiple  aspects  of  the  family  environment.  In 
most  investigations,  one  or  possibly  two  home  visits  were  conducted. 
Second,  interviews  were  conducted  predominantly  with  mothers  or 
primary  caregivers.    This  procedure  is  based  on  the  belief  that  it  is 
the  mother  who  determines  and/or  reflects  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  tone  of  the  family  environment,  and  it  ft  the  mother  who  is 
most  available  for  interviewing.    Third,  in  most  studies,  family 
environmental  variables  have  been  related  to  the  measured  performance 
of  only  one  child  (natural  offspring),  with  occasional  attention  to 
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the  influence  of  family  variables  on  the  performance  or 


characteristics  of  other  children  in  the  family.    This  has  been 
unfortunate  since  the  few  studies  that  examined  family  influences  on 
child  performance  across  time  or  across  siblings  suggest  clues  to 
continuities  and  discontinuities  in  the  salience  of  certain 
environmental  variables*    Child  characteristics,  such  as  \gs  and 
gender,  appear  to  influence  the  dynamics  of  child- environment 
interactions,  although  their  role  is  as  yet  unclear.    Fourth,  there 
has  been  little  use  of  equivalent  measurement  instruments  or 
techniques  in  assessing  the  relationship  between  identical  or  similar 
parent  and  child  characteristics,  e.g. ,  reading  skills  of  child  and 
parent j  locus  of  control  of  child  and  parent.    Rather,  researchers 
have  examined  the  influence  of  related  but  indirect  parent  attitudes 
and  behaviors  to  child  outcomes.    Perhaps  inclusion  of  both  indirect 
and  direct  measures  of  conceptually  and  operationally  linked  parent- 
child  variables  would  yield  mere  fruitful  results. 

The  present  study  proposed  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  family 
environment- child  performance  relationships  by  assessing  the  family 
environment  in  terms  of  the  risks  it  presents  to  children  living 
within  its  influence.     In  this  study,  a  family  risk  variable  was 
defined  as  a  measurable  aspect  of  the  child's  family  environment  that 
is  hypothesized  to  be  associated  with  low  levels  of  intellectual 
functioning,  low  levels  of  academic  achivement ,  and/ or  personal- 
social  difficulties.    The  present  investigation  expanded  the  sc^pe  of 
previous  studies  by  examining  multiple  aspects  of  the  family 
environment,  including  both  status/ situational  and  process  variables, 
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and  their  combined  relationship  to  multiple  aspects  of  child 
performance,  including  intellectual  functioning,  academic 
achievement P  and  affective  development* 

This  study  addressed  the  methodological  limitations  of  family 
environment-child  performance  relationships  in  the  following  ways: 

1 •    Assessment  of  the  family  environment  through  a  parent 
interview/observation  schedule  that  included  both  self- report  and 
performance  measures,  the  latter  providing  information  on  what  skills 
the  parent  brings  to  the  family  environment*  The 
interview/observation  schedule  also  included  measures  of  attitudes, 
beliefs,  and  affective  states  "that  organise  observable  behavior  and 
give  it  meaning"  (Henderson,  J 981,  p.  21?).    The  parent 
interview/observation  schedule  included  measurement  of  potentially 
"alterable  variables,"  thus  subsuming  a  diagnostic-prescriptive 
protocol  for  individualized  family  programming. 

2,  Use  of  identical  or  functionally  equivalent  measurement 
instruments  to  assess  the  skills  and  characteristics  of  parent  and 
child. 

3.  Assessment  of  children  4  to  19  years  of  age  in  order  to 
examine  the  developmental  dynamics  of  family  environment-child 
performance  relationships. 
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Hypotheses 

The  general  hypothesis  investigated  was  that  the  variation  in 
family  home  environments  is  significantly  associated  with  differences 
in  children's  developmental  performance  on  measures  of  cognition, 
academic  achievement,  and  affective  development*    Specifically,  this 
investigation  examined  those  aspects  of  the  family  environment  that 
have  been  identified  or  hypothesised  as  deleterious  influences,  or 
H risks*  on  children's  school-related  performance.    This  investigation 
proceeded  in  two  phases.    In  the  first  phase,  families  were 
differentiated  into  high-*  and  low-risk  groups  on  the  basis  of  a  risk 
index  that  included  measures  of  family  environmental  process  (e.g., 
m&teraal  attitudes,  social  climate,  etc.),  as  well  as 
status/situational  variables  (e.g.,  perception  of  financial 
resources,  health  index,  etc.).  Multivariate  analyses  were  conducted 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  family  risk  status  and 
children's  developnental  performance  on  measures  of  intellectual 
functioning,  academic  achievement,  and  affective  characterises.  In 
the  second  phase,  high-  and  low-risk  groups  were  disbanded  and  all 
families  were  used  to  examine  more  closely  the  relationship  between 
critical  family  environmental  variables  and  children's  performance  at 
different  ages.    The  following  hypotheses  were  tested: 

Hypothesis  1:     Family  risk  status  significantly  differentiates 
the  performance  of  children  of  different  ages  on  measures  of 
cognitive  functioning,  academic  achievement,  and  affective 
development. 
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Hypothesis  2:    Features  of  the  physical,  social,  and 
psychological  family  environment  that  contribute  to  the  general 
family  risk  status  are  differentially  related  to  decrements  in  child 
performance  measures  of  cognitive  functioning,  academic  achievement, 
and  affective  development  with  increasing  age* 

Hypothesis  3:    Features  of  the  physical,  social,  and 
psychological  family  environment  are  related  to  the  child1 s 
discrepancy  in  academic  achievement,  "discrepancy"  defined  as  the  ' 
difference  between  attained  grade  level  ta  expected  grade  level  for 
chronological  age  on  measures  of  reading  and  mathematics  achievement. 
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Chapter  III 
METHODOLOGY 

As  a  means  of  investigating  the  relationship  between  family 
environmental  variables  and  children's  developmental  performance,  a 
sample  of  parents  was  administered  a  multicomponent  family  assessment 
instrument.    Children  in  these  families,  ranging  in  age  from  4  to  19 
years,  vers  administered  a  battery  of  cognitive,  academic,  and 
affective  measures*    For  purposes  of  analysis,  children  were  grouped 
into  age  "cohorts.*    The  term  "cohort*  refers  to  individuals  bom  in 
the  same  time  interval  and  denotes  groups  of  individuals  who  follow 
each  other  through  formal  institutions  like  the  school,  or  informal 
institutions  like  the  family  (Cook  &  Campbell,  1979)-    For  example, 
study  children  in  the  youngest  age  cohort,  4  to  6  years  of  age,  were 
born  between  approximately  1976  and  1978;  in  the  next  oldest  cohort, 
6  to  10  years  of  age,  children  were  bora  between  1972  and  1976,  and 
so  on.    Children  r jmained  in  their  respective  cohort  group  for  each 
analysis.    The  use  of  cohorts  and  the  procedures  followed  in  the 
present  study  are  detailed  below. 

Design 

A  model  of  multiple  and  interactive  environmental  influences  on 
the  developmental  processes  of  children  requires  r  research  strategy 
that  matches  the  complexity  of  the  theory  (Ricciuti,  1977).    When  the 
task  is  one  of  descriptive  and  explanatory  analyses  of  developmental 
changes,  the  use  of  cohort-sequential  designs  has  been  recommended 
because  they  N.  •  .  allow  researchers  to  gather  data  describing  the 
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nature  of  intraindividual  change,  of  interindividual  differences  in' 
such  change ,  and  of  the  moderating  influences  of  sociocuitural 
context  and  time  on  these  changes'9  (Lerner,  1978,  p,  18).  Cohorts 
are  useful  for  experimental  purposes  because  (a)  some  cohorts  receive 
a  particular  treatment  while  preceding  or  following  others  that  do 
not,  and  (b)  it  is  often  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  cohort  differs 
only  in  minor  ways  from  its  contiguous  cohorts*    Thus,  the  virtue  of 
cohorts  is  that  a  "quasi-comparability"  can  often  be  assumed  between 
cohort  groups  that  share  the  same  home  or  work  environment  (Cook  & 
Campbell,  1979) * 

The  cohort-sequential  design  described  by  Schaie  (1965)  employs 
longitudinal  sequences  for  two  or  mote  independent  cohorts  examined 
simultaneously.    In  the  present  study,  the  longitudinal  sequence  is 
replaced  by  a  single  point-in-time  study  of  successive  age  cohorts 
for  comparison  (see  Figure  1).    This  design  departs  from  traditional 
cross-sectional  designs  in  that  measurement  occurs  both  within  and 
between  families. [l]    The  working  assumption  i*  that  children  in 
families,  from  youngest  to  oldest,  can  be  viewed  as  representative  of 
familial  influences  on  the  developmental  processes  over  time  and  will 
thereby  depict  the  changing  nature  of  development  and  risk.    In  other 
words,  the  physical,  social,  and  psychological  milieu  created  by  the 
family  is  in  essence  a    w treatment • "    This  assumption  does  not  ignore 
the  existence  of  individual  differences,  but  suggests  that  the  degree 

* It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  sample  of  families 
studied  did  not  contribute  offspring  to  each  successive  age  cohort 
and  thus  within- family  comparisons  could  not  be  made. 
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of  similarity  among  siblings  will  rsveal  similarity  in  the  effect  of 
the  family  processes  over  time.    Support  for  this  assumption  has  been 
drawn  from  studies  by  White  and  Vatts  (1975;,  Wilton  and  Barbour 
(1978),  and  Norman- Jackson  (1932),  which  strongly  suggest  that  common 
environments  create  strong  pressures  toward  similar  child 
development. 

In  summary v  the  adaption  of  Schaie's  cohort-sequential  design  in 
the  present  study  provided  a  developmental  framework  for  studying  the 
dynamic  influences  of  family  environmental  variables  and  alleged 
examination  of  the  differential  effects  on  development  due  to 
variations  in  family  environments.    The  observation  of  trends  in 

avelopmental  performance  was  also  a  function  of  this  design*  Other 
advantages  of  this  design  adaption  included  minimization  of  subject 
attrition  and  considerable  savings  of  time  and  money. 

Target  Population 

Participation  was  sought  from  families  with  children  between  4 
and  18  years  of  age  who  had  been  (a)  formally  identified  by  the 
school  system  as  having  "Exceptional  Educational  Needs  (EEH)," 
according  to  the  procedures  outlined  in  Public  Law  94-142  and 
Wisconsin  Statutes,  and  had  been  diagnosed  as  having  one  of  the 
following  primary  handicapping  conditions:  educable  mental 
retardation,  emotional  or  behavioral  disturbance,  learning 
disability,  or  speech/language  disability;  or  (b)  identified  by  the 
school  system  as  requiring  remedial  help  in  reading  or  mathematics 
and  were  receiving  services  through  district  programs  (e.g.,  extended 
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kindergarten  day)  or  E3IJA  Title  I  programs.    Children  with 
neurological  or  physical  impairments  that  could  account  for  their 
school-related  problems  were  excluded  from  the  sample*    In  other 
words,  the  target  population  was  children  who  had  been  designated  by 
the  school  system  as  in  need  of  educational  assistance  because  of 

^ ruing  or  behavior  problems  that  could  not  be  related  to 
neurological  or  physical  impairments ,  and  families  of  these  children f 
including  parents  and  siblings. 

Recognition  of  learning  and  behavior  problems  by  the  school 
represents,  in  a  sense,  the  manifestation  of  risk,  i.e.,  prior  to 
identification  the  child  was  presumably  at  high  risk  for  problems. 
By  targeting  for  study  families  with  children  whose  problems  were  not 
associated  with  detectable  constitutional  difficulties,  the 
possibility  of  identifying  influential  family  environmental  variables 
was  enhanced.    It  was  presumed  that  learning  and  behavior  problems 
were  less  likely  the  result  of  organic  pathology  and  more  likely 
related  to  environmental  variables. 

Grouping  children  who  exhibited  a  variety  of  school-related 
difficulties,  rather  than  investigating  "preformed*  groups  appeared 
to  be  a  reasonable  research  strategy  in  light  of  existing  evidence 
that  suggested  great  variability  in  the  identification,  assessment, 
diagnosis,  and  placement  of  children  within  and  across  schools 
(Gajar,  1980;  Kirp,  1974?  MacKillan,  1977).    Ysseldyke,  Algoszine, 
Shinn,  and  KcGue  (1982)  reported  evidence  suggesting  that  the 
learning  disabilitier*  category  is  primarily  one  of  underachievement. 
These  researchers  compared  the  measured  performance  of  a  group  of 
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low-achieving  students  (not  identified  as  LB)  to  school-identified  LD 
children  and  found  considerable  similarity  between  the  tnro  groups;  an 
average  of  96%  of  the  achievement  soores  vers  within  a  common  range , 
and  their  performance  on  many  subtests  was  identical.    Thus,  by 
studying  thia  special  need  population  of  children  and  the^"  r  families, 
regardless  of  categorical  placement  of  the  child,  potential 
confounding  school  selection  factors  were  minimised* 

Procedures  for  Selection 

The  selection  process  to  obtain  n  study  population,  as  defined 
above,  was  to  first  establish  a  research  relationship  with  the 
schools,  including  school  boards,  administrators,  and  teachers. 
Preliminary  efforts  suggested  that  this  could  be  accomplished  through 
individual  contacts,  stasll  and  large  group  meetings,  and  inservice 
sessions.    The  school  systems  that  chose  to  participate  are  indicated 
in  Figure  2*  These  included  the  Stoughton,  De  Soto,  Viroqua,  and 
Hillsboro  school  districts,  all  rural  Wisconsin  communities  located 
20  or  more  miles  from  the  nearest  metropolitan  area. 

Special  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  r    al  communities  as  field 
settings  since  most  of  the  research  investigating  the  relationship 
between  family  processes  and  child  development  has  involved  families 
from  urban,  highly  industrial  settings.    The  problems  that  face  rural 
populations,  particularly  the  poverty  areas,  indicate  a  reduced 
quality  of  life  for  a  substantial  number  of  children  residing  in 
these  circumstances  and  a  greater  likelihood  of  health,  educational, 
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and  social  problems  for  families.    A  description  of  one  field  site, 
S tough ton,  serves  as  an  example. 

In  this  community  of  7,000  people:    (a)  there  were  over  350 
school-age  children  classified  as  low  income  according  to  tJSDA 
guidelines;  25,3%  of  the  Stougbton  families  reported  incomes  under 
$5,000;  (b)  compared    o  nine  other  non-urban  districts  in  the  same 
county,  Stoughton  had  the  highest  percentage  of  one-parent  families 
and  the  highest  percentage  of  persons  over  18  years  of  age  reported 
as  divorced  or  separated;  (c)  "pockets"  of  low  quality  housing,  e.g., 
abandoned  farm  houses  and  a  trailor  court;  and  (d)  two  residential 
treatment  centers  and  several  group  and  foster  homes.    The  Stoughton 
area  population  received  on  the  average  a  higher  percentage  of 
assistance  per  family  than  any  other  area  in  the  county  (Richards  & 
Davis,  1980).    The  other  three  field  settings  —  Viroqus,  Hillsboro, 
and  De  Soto  —  were  smaller  than  Stoughton  in  population  size  and 
vera  located  in  Wisconsin  counties  having  a  substantially  greater 
proportion  of  low-income  families  (Vernon,  Monroe,  and  Crawford 
counties) . 

According  to  the  Census  of  Population  and  Housing,  1980,  more 
than  half  of  the  persons  in  these  counties  were  employed  as  farmers, 
suggesting  a  high  degree  of  physical  and  social  isolation,  and 
generally  greater  economic  instability.    More  than  a  quarter  of  the 
population  in  each  county  (over  18  years  of  age)  had  not  completed 
high  school.    Between  8%  to  1C#  of  the  families  in  each  county 
reported  incomes  under  $5,000.    Thus,  these  four  field  settings 
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offered  a  unique  opportunity  to  examine  important  aspects  of  families 
residing  in  rural  areas. 

The  second  step  of  the  selection  process  was  to  enlist 
participation  of  target  families.    The  initial  "screen1*  for  study 
families  vas  conducted  by  the  schools  based  on  the  subject  criterion 
described  above.    Those  families  with  a  child  meeting  the  subject 
criterion  were  sent  a  letter  soliciting  their  participation  in  the 
study.    Responses  were  then  returned  to  school  personnel,  and  those 
parents  indicating  interest  were  contacted/and  scheduled  for  home 
visits.    Pull  or  partial  participation  b^  individual  families  was 
strictly  voluntary.    Each  family  was  offered  their  choice  of  a  small 
educational  game  following  their  participation  in  the  first  home 
visit. 

Signed  parental  permission  and  release  forms  were  obtained 
before  administration  of  child  assessment  measures  and  review  of 
official  school  records  (Appendix  A).    These  procedures  ensured 
adherence  to  the  confidentiality  mandated  by  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Sample  Characteristics 

The  necessary  sample  size  was  estreated  at  94  families  in  order 
to  obtain  a  minimum  of  50  children  per  cohort  (see  Figure  1).  Data 
from  the  March  1979  Census  was  used  to  derive  the  family  figure.  A 
quota  sampling  procedure  was  followed  until  each  cohort  contained  a 
minimum  of  30  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  cohort  (ages 
4-6  years)  which  contained  22  children.    The  sampling  procedure 
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yielded  54  children  in  the  second  cohort  (ages  7-9  years) [2];  64 
children  in  the  third  cohort  (ages  10  -  13  years);  and  42  children  in 
the  fourth  cohort  (ages  14  -  19  years).    These  age  cohorts  correspond 
roughly  to  preschool-kindergarten  (cohort  1),  grades  1  -  3  (cohort 
2),  grades  4-8  (cohort  3).  and  grades  9  -  12  (cohort  4). 
Deecriptive  characteristic ,  it  each  of  the  cohorts  are  presented  in 
Table  2. 

Bach  cohort  was  composed  of  children  from  the  regular -education 
program  of  the  school,  children  identified  as  having  exceptional 
educational  needs  (EEN),  and  children  identified  as  needing  remedial 
help  in  reading  or  mathematics.    The  proportions  of  children 
representing  each  of  these  groups  varied  across  cohorts,  but  roughly 
26$  to  31$  of  the  children  in  each  cohort  had  exceptional  needs,  1752 
to  43?  had  remedial  needs,  and  31  %  to  53$  were  having  their  aejeds  met 
through  the  regular  educational  program.    Across  the  total  sample  of 
children,  33%  had  exceptional  needs,  24$  had  remedial  needs,  and  43% 
were  in  the  regular  school  program.    No  children  in  the  study  sample 
had  evidence  of  organic  pathology  which  could  account  for  their 
learning  and/or  behavior  difficulties.    The  composition  of  each 
cohort  according- to  educational  need  is  described  in  Table  3- 
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Table  2 

Descriptive  characteristics  of  Cohorts  1,  2,  3,  and  4 


Cohort 

n  # 

ot  Kales 

*  of  Females 

Age  Range 

(yr,ao)a 

Median  Age 

Grade  Range 

1 

22 

12 

10 

4-2  to 

6-10 

6-i 

Early  Childhood  (EEN) 
a, id  Kindergarten 

2 

54 

30 

24 

6-7  to 

io~oc 

8-4 

1  .0  4(5) 

3 

65 

27 

37 

10-1  to 

13-11 

11-9 

4(11)  to  8(6) 

42 

19 

23 

14-0  to 

19-11 

15-9 

8(9)  to  12 

Total 

182 

88 

94 

4-2  to 

19-11 

10-11 

EC: EEN  to  12 

fiAge  figures  represent  chronological  age  on  the  day  of  administration  of  the  Wechsler  Intelligence 
Scales;  >  15  days  have  been  rounded  to  the  next  month  and  12  months  to  the  next  year. 


Formnt: ion  of  cohorts  by  age  resulted  in  some  overlap  in  grade  range;  the  number  of  children  in 
ovtr Japping  grades  in  each  cohort  appears  in  parentheses.  f 

^Overlap  In  age  rar^e  between  Cohorts  1  and  2  was  the  result  of  5  children  being  included  in 
Cohort  2  i  ho  were  between  6-  and  7-  years  of  age  and  in  grade  1;  Cohort  1  included  only  preschool 
and  kindergarten  children. 


Table  3 


Number  of  Students  Per  Age  Cohort  by  Educational  Need  Category 


Remedial  (n~44) i 


EEN 

(n-59)s 

Title  I 

Title  I 

District 

Cohort 

n 

EC 

am 

TMR 

U> 

ED/BD 

S/L 

Reading 

Hath 

Reading 

Other 

Regular  (n-79) 

1 

22 

5 

i 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

54 

0 

i 

0 

4 

3 

6 

15 

2 

6 

0 

17 

3 

64 

0 

2 

1 

10 

4 

0 

5 

4 

4 

0 

34 

4 

42 

0 

6 

0 

2 

5 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

22 

Total 

182 

5 

ID 

1 

16 

12 

15 

25 

7 

10 

2 

79 

aPrlmary  Exceptional  Educational  Need  (EEN)  category  as  identified  by  the  school  system: 

EC  -  Early  Childhood  Special  Education 

EMR  -  Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

TMR  -Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 

LD  -  teaming  Disabilities 
ED/BD  -Emotional  Disturbances/Behavioral  Disorders 

S/L  -  Speech/Language 


Primary  remedial  need  category  as  identified  by  the  school  system;  "Other"  refers  to  general 
remedial  programs,  e,gM  dropout  prevention  programs. 
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Sixty-nine  families  contributed  to  the  sample  of  182  children 
who  participated  in  the  child  assessment  phase  of  the  study.  Seven 
additional  families  completed  the  family  interview  but  withdrew  from 
further  participation*    Reasons  for  withdrawal  were  varied,  e.g. , 
family  vacation,  parent  concern  about  removing  child  from  class, 
parental  disagreement  about  further  participation.    No  clear  pattern 
of  nonparticipation  factors  was  apparent. 

A  number  of  sociodemographic  characteristics  were  obtained  for 
families  in  the  study  sample.    Ninety-two  percent  of  the  sample  were 
two-parent  households  (spouses),  with  8%  of  the  families  headed  by  a 
single  parent  (mother).    Yearly  family  incomes  greater  than  $20, 000 
were  reported  for  55$  of  the  sample  and  20%  reported  incomes  ranging 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  families  reported 
incomes  less  than  $10,000,  which  was  below  the  current  poverty  level 
for  a  family  of  four.    Fifty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  and  84%  of 
the  fathers  were  employed  outside  the  home.     A  substantial  proportion 
of  the  mothers  completed  high  school  (90$)  and  went  on  for  additional 
education  and/or  vocational  training  (56$).     Similarly,  91$  of  the 
fathers  completed  high  school  and  64$  reported  additional  education 
and/or  vocational  training.     Stoughton  contributed  the  highest 
proportion  of  families  to  the  study  sample  (72$),  followed  by 
Hillsboro  (13$),  De  Soto  (8$),  and  Viroqua  (7$). 
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Research  Variables  and  Instrumentation 

Characterization  of  a  population  at  risk  is  largely  determined 
by  the  investigator' s  preference  for  a  specific  etiological  model 
(Gansesy,  1974).    By  combining  etiological  models  of  childhood 
learning  and  behavior  problems  and  their  associated  risk  factors 
(epidemiological  correlates),  the  framework  for  a  family  risk 
protocol  was  established* 

Previous  research,  specifically  the  work  by  Heber  and  Garber 
(Heber  &  Garber,  1975;  Garber  &  Heber,  1981;  Garber  &  Heber,  1982a, 
1982b),  Ramey  and  associates  (Ramey,  Collier,  Sparling,  Loda, 
Campbell,  Ingram,  £  Finkelstein,  1976;  Ramey,  Mills,  Campbell,  & 
O'Brien,  1975;  Ramey  &  Smith,  1976),  and  Badger  (1971)  used 
combinations  of  the  following  eight  variables  to  indicate  at-risk 
status  of  family ^functioning:     (a)  socioeconomic  status,  (b)  ma cernal 
IQf  (c)  quality  of  the  home  environment,  (d)  sibling  functioning,  (e) 
literacy,  (f)  number  of  children,  (g)  spacing  of  children,  and  (h) 
parental  attitudes  of  hopelessness  or  negativism  toward  self  and 
others.     It  has  become  increasingly  clear,  however,  that  families  who 
are  homogeneously  grouped  according  to  characteristics  generally 
described  (e.g.,  socioeconomic  status,  family  configuration,  etc.), 
upon  closer  examination  differ  considerably  in  the  types  of  physical, 
social,  and  psychological  environments  created  in  the  home. 
Significant  variations  in  child  performance  within  seemingly 
homogeneous  population  subgroups  suggested  a  greater  need  to  attend 
to  family  variable     that  may  affect  the  experience  of  the  child 
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across  the  span  of  development.    Within  the  context  of  educational 
intervention,  the  investigation  of  salient  family  variables  that  may 
facilitate  or  impede  the  success  of  special  programs  becomes  an 
equally  important  concern.    Thusf  this  study  included  both  identified 
and  hypothesized  family  risk  variables. 

Table  4  lists  the  family  variables  employed  in  the  present  study 
and  the  method  of  measurement.    The  combination  of  instruments  that 
were  selected  integrated  clinical  and  standardised  methods  of 
measurement  in  order  to  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  family 
environmental  characteristics  and  processes.    Instruments  were  chosen 
based  on  three  general  criteria:     (a)  proven  sensitivity  to 
differences  among  families,  (b)  appropriateness  of  ps/ohometric 
characteristics,  and  (c)  feasibility  for  use  in  a  school-based  family 
outreach  project;  "feasibility"  referring  to  instruments  that  could 
be  used  by  school  personnel  (with  minimal  psychometric  training), 
required  minimal  training  for  proper  administration,  and  required  a 
minimal  amount  of  time  to  administer.     Instruments  were  also 
considered  feasible  if  they  could  be  used  to  develop  techniques  for 
assessment  that  were  within  the  realm  of  authorized  school 
procedures. 

Table  4  includes  family  process  and  family  status/situational 
variables.     Items  from  a  variety  of  instruments  were  selected  or 
adapted  in  constructing  a  comprehensive  family  interview/observation 
schedule  to  tap  family  variables.     A  subscale  of  the  Home  Observation 
for  Measurement  of  the  Environment-HQKE  (Caldwell  &  Bradley,  1978) 
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Table  4 

Description  of  Family  Variables  ana  Method  of  Measurement 

\   

A.  Family  Process  Variables 

1.  Quality  of  the  language / learning  environment 

a.  Quality  of  tha  home  learning  processes  (HELPS) 

b.  Verbal  skills  of  primary  caregiver  (PPVT-R)  \ 

c.  Reading  skills  of  primary  caregiver  (R/EAL) 

d.  Cognitive  problem-solving  skills  of  primary  caregivers 
Error  score  (HFFT) 

a.    Cognitive  problem-solving  skills  of  primary  caregivers 
Latency  score  (MFFT) 

f .  Attitudes  toward  child  rearing  and  education  (PMS) 

g.  Achievement  orientation  (FES) 

h.  Intellectual-cultural  orientation  (FES) 

i.  Verbal  problem-solving  skills  of  primary  caregiver: 
Discipline  (Family  Interview  Schedule) 

2.  Quality  of  the  social-emotional  environment 

a.  Harmony  and  quality  of  parenting  (HQRS) 

b.  Locus  of  control  of  primary  caregiver  (Nowicki-Strickland 
Scale) 

c.  Anxiety  of  primary  caregiver  (MAACL) 

d.  Depression  of  primary  caregiver  (MAACL) 

e.  Quality  of  informal  social  network  (Family  &  Friends) 

f.  Cohesion  (FES) 

g.  Expressiveness  (FES) 

h.  Conflict  (FES) 

i.  Independence  (FES) 

j.  Active-recreational  orientation  (FES) 

k.  Moral-religious  emphasis  (FES) 

1.  Organization  (FES) 

m.  Control  (FES) 

B.  Family  Status/Situational  Variables  (all  measured  through  Family 
Interview  Schedule  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

1.  Occupational  status  (Revised  Duncan  Index) 

2.  Family  income 

3.  Educational  attainment  of  mc^er 

4.  Educational  attainment  of  father 

5.  Marital  stability  of  primary  caregiver 

6.  Family  health  status 

7.  Availability  of  educational  resources  in  the  home 

8.  Housing  density  (person  per  room  ratio) 
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9.  Quality  of  the  physical  boa*  environment  (HOME) 

10.  Quality  and  safety  of  the  residential  environment  (HQRS) 

11.  Quality  of  the  residential  area  (HQRS) 

12.  Residential  stability 
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vas  selected  as  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  physical  home 
environment,    A  measure  developed  for  use  with  families  of 
handicapped  children,  the  Home  Quality  Rating  Scale-HQRS  (Meyers, 
Kink,  &  Hihira,  1977),  vas  adapted  for  use  in  the  present  study. 
Both  the  HOKE  and  HQRS  vers  observational  inventories  completed  after 
visits  to  the  home.    The  Henderson  Environmental  Learning  Process 
Scale-HSLFS  (Henderson,  Bergan,  a  Hunt,  1972}  and  Parental  Modernity 
Scale-PMS  (Schaefer  &  Sdgerton,  1981 )  were  rating  scales  completed  by 

the  parent.    The  Family  Environment  Scale-FES  (Moos  &  Moos,  1981)  wa3 

/ 

a  parent  questionnaire  that  yielded  10  diffc  ent  aspects  of  the 
"social  climate"  of  the  home!  (a)  Cohesion,  (b)  Expressiveness,  (c) 
Conflict,  (d)  Independence,  (e)  Achievement  Orientation,  (f) 
Intellectual-Cultural  Orientation,  (g)  Active-Recreational 
Orientation,  (h)  Moral-Re T gious  Orientation,  (i)  Organization,  and 
(j)  Control.    The  Novicki-Strickland  Scale  (Nowicki  &  Duke,  1974a) 
vas  designed  to  measure  an  adult's  "locus  of  control, "  the  degree  to 
which  attribution  of  causality  of  behavior  1.3  made  either  to  oneself 
or  to  sources  external  to  oneself.    Four  performance  measures  were 
also  included:  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test-Revised-PPVT-R  (Dunn  & 
Dunn,  1981),  Reading/ Everyday  Activities  for  Life-R/EAL  (Lichtman, 
1978),  Matching  Familiar  Figures  Test-MFFT  (Kagan,  1965),  and  the 
Multiple  Affect  Adjective  Checklist-MAAC  (ZucJcerman  &  Lubin,  1 965)  - 
The  psychometric  characteristics  of  each  of  the  instruments  and 
scoring  worksheets  developed  for  use  in  the  present  study  are 
provided  in  Appendix  B. 
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A  number  of  additional  family  process  and  status/situational 
variables  vere  of  into* -eat  and  measurement  instruments  were  developed 
for  use  in  this  study  and  other  family  environmental  research  studies 
to  be  carried  out  through  the  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training 
Center  in  Mental  Retardation,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison. 
"Family  and  Friends"  (Kay leu t  4  Garber,  1981 )  was  developed  to  measure 
the  quality  of  the  family's  informal  social  network.  Epidemiological 
research  has  begun  to  validate  the  role  that  social  support  may  play 
in  "buffering"  the  individual  from  che  effects  of  stress  (Cassel, 
1974;  Cobb,  1976).    Social  network  analysis  provides  a  way  of 
examining  an  individual's  social  ties  across  a  range  of  settings. 
More  importantly,  the  linking  of  social  support  to  various  aspects  of 
psychological  adaption  offers  a  theoretical  base  for  developing 
broad-based  preventive  interventions  (Mitchell,  1980)*    "Family  and 
Friends'*  vas  designed  to  measure  various  social  network 
characteristics,  including  structural  characteristics  (e.g.,  size, 
density),  characteristics  of  comporent  linkages  (e.g., 
multidimensional! ty,  reciprocity),  and  the  normative  context  of  the 
relationship  (e.g.,  family,  relative,  friend).    The  instrument  was 
composed  of  six  tasks  that  attempted  to  assess  the  quality 
(supportiveness)  of  the  individual's  social  network.    The  major* 
supportive  functions  of  informal  social  ties  were  reflected  in  the 
four  picture  frames  of  the  "Family  and  Friends'*  picture  card,  which 
was  used  to  assist  the  parent  with  certain  tasks.    The  supportive 
functions  illustrated  by  the  picture  frames  included:     (a)  emotional 
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support,  (b)  task-oriented  assistance,  (c)  maintenance  of  a  social 
identity,  and  (d)  access  to  new  and  diverse  social  contacts  and 
information  (Mitchell  *  Trickett,  1980).    Individual  responses  to 
each  of  the  six  tasks  were  recorded  by  the  parent  on  prepared 
response  sheets.    A  rating  procedure  was  derived  for  assessing  the 
quality  of  the  parent's  social  network.    The  total  quality  score  was 
the  sum  of  the  ratings  for:  (a)  size  of  the  social  network,  (b) 
average  quality  of  relationships,  (c)  normative  context  of 
relationships,  and  (d)  network  density.    The  "Family  and  Friends* 
picture  card  and  worksheet  for  obtaining  ratings  are  presented  in 
Appendix  C. 

*    Disciplinary  techniques  used  by  n&rents  have  long  been  an  area 
of  investigation  in  studies  of  child  development  (Sears,  Maccoby,  & 
Levin,  1957;  Williams  &  Smith,  1974;  Yarrow,  Campbell,  a  Burton, 
1968).    In  order  to  obtain  a  measure  of  parental  control  techniques 
through  interviewing,  an  approach  known  as  "verbal  problem-solving" 
(Ayer,  1970)  was  adapted  for  measuring  this  family  process  variable. 
Parents  were  read  aloud  two  analogues,  each  clearly  depicting  an 
incidence  of  children's  misbehavior,  and  were  asked  a  series  of 
questions  following  each  analogue:  (a)  What  are  ail  the  things  you 
might  do?    (b)  Are  there  some  things  other  parents  might  do?  (c) 
which  one  of  these  things  would  you  do?    (d)  What  would  happen  then? 
Responses  to  these  questions  were  rated  for  effectiveness  of  approach 
to  the  disciplinary  problem.    The  effectiveness  ratings  (0,1,2,3) 
were  determined  from  a  large  sample  of  parent  responses  to  the 
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questions,  which  reflected  a  continuum  of  approaches  to  dealing  with 
the  children's  misbehavior.    The  two  disciplinary  analogues  and  their 


respective  rating  scales  for  effectiveness  of  approach  are  derailed 
in  Appendix  D.[3] 

The  family's  health  status  was  also  hypothesized  as  an  important 
risk  variable  and  a  variety  of  interview  questions  were  developed  to 
tap  this  family  variable.    Questions  probed  health  complaints  and 
conditions  of  family  members,  sensory  and  physical  impairments,  the 
family's  history  of  hospitalisation  and  health  care,  and  smoking 
habits  of  family  members.    Cue  cards  listing  common  health  complaints 
and  conditions  were  used  to  assist  the  parent  in  answering  these 
questions.    Six  health  factors  were  rated  from  the  information 
provided  b^  the  parent:    (a)  health  conditions,  (b)  health 
complaints,  (c)  sensory/physical  problems,  (d)  health  habits,  (e) 
health  care,  and  (f)  perceived  quality  of  health  care.    The  sum  of 
the  health  factor  ratings  was  used  as  an  index  of  family  health 
status.    The  Family  Health  Index  Worksheet  used  to  quantify  the 
interview  information  is  presented  in  Appendix  E. 

A  measure  of  the  availability  of  educational  resources  in  the 
home  was  also  included  as  an  important  status/situational  variable. 
Through  interview  questions  and  observations  made  by  the  home 
interviewer,  a  cumulative  index  of  educationally  relevant  items 
(e.g.,  dictionary,  record  player,  children's  reading  materials,  gross 

^Directions  are  also  included  for  determining  a  "range"  score,  or  the 
number  of  unique,  relevant  responses  offered  by  the  parent,  although 
this  score  was  not  included  among  the  variables  in  the  present  study. 
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motor  toys  and  equipment)  was  obtained  for  each  family  home 
environment  (Appendix  F). 

Interview  questions  were  also  developed  to  yield  information 
regarding  other  important  status/si tuational  variables •  Employment 
questions  vers  specifically  constructed  to  yield  the  information 
necessary  to  determine  a  Socioeconomic  Index  of  Occupational  Status 
(Stevens  £  Featherman,  1980).    Use  of  an  occupational  index  versus  a 
socioeconomic  index  such  as  Hollingshead* s  Two-Factor  Index  follows 
the  recommendations  of  Mueller  and  Parcel  (1931).    These  researchers 
recommenced  the  use  of  separate  occupational f  educational,  and  income 
status  variables 9  since  the  latter  two  characteristics  correlate  only 
moderately  with  occupation-based  scales.    Stevens  and  Featherman 
(i960)  have  offered  a  current  revision  of  Duncan's  Socioeconomic 
Index  (SEl) ,  a  widely  used  indicator  of  occupational  ranking  based  on 
data  from  the  1950  Census.    The  Revised  Socioeconomic  Index  of 
Occupational  Status  (MSEI2)  has  been  recommended  for  use  in  child 
development  studies  and  when  studying  relatively  small  groups 
(Featherman,  personal  communication).    The  procedure  for  determining 
an  individual's  Occupational  Status  (MSEI2)  is  outlined  in  the  Hauser 
and  Featherman  (1977)  and  requires  that  an  individual's  2-digit 
Occupational  Census  Code  be  determined.    Appendix  G  provides  the 
MSEI2  scores  for  Occupational  Census  Codes  and  the  Occupational 
Status  Coding  Worksheet  used  in  the  present  study. 
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Measures  of  family  income,  parent's  educational  attainment, 
marital  stability,  bousing  density,  and  residential  stability  were 
also  obtained  through  structured  interview  questions.    The  response 

i 
\ 

scoring  for  each  of  these  family  statue/situational  variables  la 

i 

described  in  Appendix  H. 

\ 

The  final  step  in  family  instrumentation  was  to  construct  an 
interview  schedule  that  incorporated  all  of  the  measurement 

instruments  and  interview  questions  ^escribed  above  into  a  format 

\ 

that  was  easy  to  administer  and  facilitated  participation  by  the 
parent.    The  instrument  developed  for  this  task  was  called  simply, 
the  Family  Interview  Schedule  (Maykut  4  Garber,  1981).    The  Family 

Interview  Schedule  was  designed  for  individually  interviewing  up  to 

\ 

three  adults  who  were  identified  as  "Mother/Mother  Figure," 
"Father/Father  Figure,"  and  "Other  Adult."    The  procedure  established 
in  the  present  study  was  to  schedule  the  first  home  visit  with  the 
mother  and  at  the  home  visit  ask,  "Who  is  the  primary  caregiver  for 
the  children  living  in  this  home?    That  is,  who  has  the  major 

responsibility  for  caring  for  the  children?"    The  primary  caregiver 

i 

was  then  given  the  entire  Interview  Schedule.    The  Family  Interview 
Schedule  also  provided  directions  for  completing  a  reduced  interview 
schedule  with  adults  in  the  home  indicated  as  secondary  caregivers. 
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The  final  form  of  the  Family  Interview  Schedule  (Appendix  I)  was 
the  result  of  a  three-step  pilot  study  that  included  families  of 
different  socioeconomic  status,  geographic  location,  number  of 

v. 

children,  and  educational  needs  of  children  (EElTor  regular 
education}*    In  the  first  step,  four  families  vera  interviewed  using 
the  initial  form  of  the  Family  Interview  Schedule  and  each  interview 
included  an  observer*    The  interview  sessions  were  critically 
analysed  in  terms  of  content,  mode  of  questioning ,  provision  for 
answering,  recording  responses,  and  nature  of  the  interviewer- 
respondent  interaction  (e.g..  intrueiveness  of  questions).  Changes 
in  the  content  of  the  Family  Interview  Schedule  were  made 
accordingly.    At  this  point,  a  Parent  Answer  Booklet  (Appendix  J)  and 
Post-Interview  Observation  Form  (Appendix  K)  were  also  added. 

The  second  step  of  the  pilot  study  generally  followed  the 
process  outlined  above  with  the  revised  and  new  materials.  Critique 
of  the  revised  Family  Interview  Schedule  and  accompanying  materials 
resulted  in  minor  structural  changes  (e.g.,  additional  space  for 
comments,  reordering  items,  etc.).  The  final  form  of  the  Family 
Interview  Schedule  was  administered  to  two  different  families  with 
satisfactory  results. 

a  order  to  complete  the  entire  Family  Interview  Schedule,  an 
interviewer  needed  all  of  the  following  items: 
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1.  Family  Interview  Booklet  (Appendix  I) 

2.  Parent  Answer  Booklet  (Appendix  J) 

3'    "taily  and  Friends  Picture  Card  (Appendix  C) 

4.  wue  Cards  #1  and  #2  (Appendix  L) 

5.  ?s"»body  Picture  Vocabulary  Test-Revised  Picture  Plates 

6.  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test-Revised  Answer  Form 

7.  Reading/ Every day  Activities  in  Life  Answer  Booklet 

8.  Reading/Everyday  Activities  in  Life  Cassette  Tape  v 

9.  Cassette  tape  player 

10.    Hatching  Familiar  Figures  Test  Picture  Plates 
1 .    Stopwatch  or  wristwatch  with  stopwatch  functions 

12.    Post-Interview  Observation  Form  (Appendix  K) 

13*    Pencils,  pens,  markers 
Specific  instructions  for  administering  the  entire  Family  Interview 
Schedule  are  included  in  A  Training  Kanual  for  Implementing  a  School- 
Baaed  Family  Outreach  Project;    Assessing  the  Seeds  of  Families 
(Final  Project,  Grant  No.    GOO81O103O,  U.S.  Department  of  Education) 
by  Haykut  (1983). 

Table  5  lists  the  child  variables  employed  in  the  study  and  the 
method  of  measurement.    Instruments  were  chosen  for  their 
psychometric  characteristics  and  for  the  availability  of  functionally 
equivalent  forms  across  age  groups  (Appendix  K).    The  Vechsler  Scales 
and  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test-Revised  were  commonly  used 
measures.    Less  well  known  were  the  Self-Observation  Scales  (Stenner 
&  Katzenmeyer,  1974),  the  Nowicki-Strickland  Locus  of  Control  Scales 
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Table  5 

Description  of  Child  Variables  and  Method  of  Measurement 


A.    Child  Variables 

1.  School-age  children  (Gradaa  1-12} 

a.  Intellectual  functioning-Verbal  (Wechsler  Intelligence 
Scale*} 

b.  Intellectual  functioning-Performance  (Wechsler  Intelligence 
Scales) 

c.  Intellectual  functioning-Full  Scale  (Wechsler  Intelligence 
Scales) 

d.  Receptive  vocabulary  (PPVT-R) 

e.  Reading  achievement  (Woodcock- Johnson  Psychoeducational 
Battery) 

f .  Reading  achievement  grade  discrepancy 

g.  Mathematics  achievement  (Woodcock-Johnson  Psychoeducational 
Battery) 

h.  Mathematics  achievement  grade  discrepancy 
1.  Self  acceptance  (Self  Observation  Scales) 
j.    Locus  of  control  (Kovicki-Strickland  Scale) 

k.    Cognitive  problem-solving °.    Error  scrre  (MITT) 
1.    Social  competence  (Gas ten  Scale) 

2.  Preschool/kindergarten  children 

a.  Intellectual  functioning-Verbal  (Wechsler  Intelligence 
Scales) 

b.  Intellectual  functioning-Performance  (Wechsler  Intelligence 
Scales) 

c.  Intellectual  functioning-Full  Scale  (Wechsler  Intelligence 
Scales) 

d.  Receptive  vocabulary  (PPVT-R) 

e.  Academic  readiness  (Cooperative  Preschool  Inventory 

f .  Self  acceptance  (Self  Observation  Scales) 

g.  Cognitive  problem-solving:    Error  score  (KRISF) 

h.  Social  competence  (California  Preschool  Social  Competency 
Scale) 

3.  Status  char  cteris tics  -  All  children 

a.  Age 

b .  Gender 

c.  Grade  (1981-82) 

d.  General  educational  target  group 

(1)  Exceptional  Educational  Needs  (EEN) 

(2)  Remedial  reading  and/or  mathematics 
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(3)  Regular  education 

Specific  educational  target  group  (EES),  if  appropriate 

(1)  Early  childhood:  EES 

(2)  Educaole  Mental  retardation 

(3)  Trainable  aental  retardation 

(4)  Learnina  diaabilitiea 

(5)  EBOtioaal/bfthavioral  disturbances 

(6)  Spssch/1  sngiisgs  disorders 
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for  Children  (Bowicki  &  Duke,  1974b;  Howicki  &  Strickland,  1973),  the 
Social  Competency  Eating  Scale  -  Teacher  Hating  (Gesten,  1976),  and 
the  Matching  Familiar  figures  Teat  (Kagan,  1965).  Achievement 
measures  included  three  reading  and  two  mathematics  subtests  from  the 
Woodcock-Johnson  Paychoeducational  Battery  (Woodcock  &  Johnson, 
1977):  (a)  letter-word  identification,  (b)  word  attack,  (c)  passage 
comprehension,  (d)  calculation,  and  (e)  applied  problems.  Results 
from  the  Woodcock- Johnson  achievement  subtests  were  also  used  to 
derive  "discrepancy"  scores  for  reading  and  mathematics  achievement; 
"discrepancy"  defined  as  the  difference  between  attained  grade  level 
determined  from  achievement  test  performance,  to  expected  grade  level 
for  chronological  age[4]. 

Although  equivalent  forms  were  available  for  some  measures 
(e.g.,  Yechsler  Scales,  PPVT-R,  SOS  Scales),  performance  variables 
for  preschool/kindergarten  children  were  somewhat  different  and  are 
listed  separately  in  Table*  5.  The  Preschool  Inventory  (Caldwell, 
1970)  was  used  as  a  measure 'of  academic  readiness  and  younger 
children's  social  competence  was  assessed  by  the  California  Preschool 
Social  Competency  Scale  (Levine,  Blzey,  &  Lewis,  1969).  Younger 
children's  cognitive  problem-solving  was  measured  by  the  Kansas 
Reflection-Impulsivity  Scale  for  Preschooiers-KBISP  (Wright,  1971), 

* 

an  easier  task  modeled  after  the  KPFT  (Kagan,  1965).    In  general, 
preschool/kindergarten  children  had  difficulty  understanding  and 

4 Expected  grade  level  for  chronological  age  was  obtained  from  the 
Woodcock-Johnson  Psychoeducational  Battery.  Table  Y-Average  Grade 
Placement  for  Age  (Woodcock  &  Johnson,  1977;  Appendix  S). 
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completing  the  Preschool-Primary  Font  of  the  Nowicki-Strickland  Locus 
of  Control  Scales  (Howicki  «  Duke,  1974b),  and  thus  it  was  dropped  as 
a  measure  for  the  younger  children. 

Status  characteristics  for  all  children  were  obtained  vith 
parental  permission  from  school  records.    "General  educational  target 
group"  referred  to-  three  educational  need  groupings:    (a)  Exceptional 
Educational  Heeds  (SEN),  (b)  remedial  educational  need,  or  (c) 
regular  education  program  (no  special  needs).    "Specific  educational 
target  group"  referred  to  the  categorical  programs  for  SEN  children, 
such  as  learning  disabilities,  educable  mental  retardation,  emotional 
disturbance,  and/or*  speech/ language  disorders. 

Data  Collection 

Interviewer's  training.    Prior  to  conducting  interviews,  student 
interviewers  were  trained  to  administer  each  part  of  the  Family 
Interview  Schedule.    Training  was  conducted  in  five  steps:  (a) 
general  orientation  to  the  study  and  detai"1  •«  review  of  each  part  of 
the  interview  schedule;  (b)  viewing  a  prepared,  videotape  of  a  pilot 
study  family  interview  followed  by  8  review  session;  trainees  also 
completed  a  Post- Interview  Observation  Form  based  on  their 
impressions  of  the  family  from  the  videotaped  interview;  (c)  personal 
study  of  all  materials,  including  interview  questions  and  test/ task 
manuals  and  materials;  trainees  also  took  each  test/ task  included  in 
the  interview. schedule;  (d)  role-playing  each  test/task  included  in 
the  interview  schedule  with  two  trained  persons;  and  (e)  conducting  a 
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practice  Family  Interview  Schedule  in  its  entirety.  The 
observational  ratings  completed  by  interview  trainees,  based  on  the 
videotaped  interview,  were  compared  to  the  actual  interviewer's 
observational  ratings.    A  minimum  of  80$  interobserver  agreement  on 
key  observational  ratings  was  required  for  training  completion. 

Family  interviewing.    Families  indicating  interest  in 
participating  in  the  study  were  contacted  by  phone  or  by  a  personal 
visit  if  they  had  no  phone*    If  they  were  still  interested,  a  home 
visit  was  scheduled  at  their  convenience*    The  entire  Family 
Interview  Schedule  was  conducted  with  the  primary  caregiver,  which  in 
the  majority  of  families  was  the  mother.    In  the  present  sample,  only 
one  mother  identified  the  father  as  the  primary  caregiver,  and  in 
this  case  the  rather  completed  the  entire  Interview  Schedule. 
Secondary  caregivers  (usually  fathers)  were  asked  to  participate  in  a 
reduced  interview  schedule,  comprised  of  general  background 
information  (e.g.,  education,  employment,  marital  history,  etc.), 
reading  test  (E/SAL),  locus  of  control  scale  (Novieki-Strickland 
Scale) ,  verbal  skills  measure  (PPVT-R),  family  social  climate  scale 
(FES),  and  cognitive  problem-solving  task  (KFFT)*    A  small  proportion 
(approximately  20%)  of  the  fathers  participated  in  the  reduced 
interview  schedule.    This  small  sample  was  used  to  examine  agreement 
in  parents'  responses* 
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The  amount  of  interview  time  and  the  number  of  home  visits 
required  to  complete  the  Family  Interview  Schedule  varied  greatly  due 
to  such  things  as  fatigue,  disinterest,  unexpected  interruptions, 
cancellations,  vacations f  etc.    Although  most  scheduled  visits  were 
conducted,  it  was  not  unusual  for  families  to  cancel  a  visit  because 
of  family  conflicts,  e.g.,  unexpected  company,  illness  of  a  child, 
etc.    On  the  average,  approximately  two  to  three  interview  sessions 
were  necessary  to  complete  the  entire  Interview  Schedule  with  one 
parent.    An  additional  1-1/2  hours  were  required  if  another  caregiver 
was  interviewed  with  the  reduced  interview  schedule «= 

Child  testing.    Parental  permission  for  child  testing  was 
obtained  during  the  first  home  visit  (Appendix  A).    At  this  time, 
parents  received  a  copy  of  parental  rights  related  to  child 
participation,  testing,  and  confidentiality  of  student  records 
(Appendix  0).    Child  testing  was  conducted  during  school  hours,  in  a 
place  designated  by  each  building  principal.    Children  were  scheduled 
for  testing  in  cooperation  with  the  classroom  teacher  and  building 
principal.    Tests  were  administered  by  graduate  students  who  had 
received  appropriate  psychometric  training  and  were  closely 
supervised  by  the  author,  who  is  a  licensed  school  psychologist  for 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
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Data  Analysis 

Hypothesis  1 .    This  1  /po thesis  stated  that  family  risk  status 
differentiated  the  performance  of  children  across  a  number  of  child 
performance  variables,  and  that  the  relationship  between  family  risk 
status  and  child  performance  varied  as  a  function  of  age.  Hypothesis 
!  was  oper&tionalised  by  the  following  statistical  hypotheses: 
Hq!    tj  •  t2  "  0  (no  factor  1  effects) 
Ht«    it  least  one  tJt  -  0 

where  factor  t  *  family  risk  status  (high  vs.  low) 

t1  ■  effect  of  level  t  of  factor  1  (high  risk) 
t2  *  effect  of  level  2  of  factor  1  (low  risk) 
&  -  level  of  factor  1 
a  -  .05 
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HqS    B1  *  fig  ■       -  0  (no  factor  2  effects) 
K^:    At  least  one  8k  •  0 

where  factor  2  ■  chronological  age  group  (cohort) 

fij  •  affect  of  level  1  of  factor  2  (cohort  2) 
l2  ■  effect  of  level  2  Of  factor  2  (cohort  3) 
$2  "effect  of  level  3  of  factor  2  (cohort  4) 
k  ■  level  of  factor  2 
a  ■  .05 

HQ:    tjj  •  Y|2  *  '  •  Tgb  ^no  int«PttCti°a  affects) 
At  least  one        ■  0 

where  v<«  ■  interaction  of  level  1  of  factor  t 

with  level  f  of  factor  2 

"  interaction  of  level  1  of  factor  t 

with  level  2  of  factor  2 

y  ,  -  interaction  of  il  th  level  of  factor  f  and 
'ik 

kth  level  of  factor  2 
a  -  .05 

The  formation  of  cells  in  this  quasi-experimental  design  is 
represented  in  Figure  3.    A  two-step  procedure  was  used  to  test 
Hypothesis  t  for  school-age  children.    In  step  cne,  two  groups  of 
families,  high-risk  and  low- risk,  were  formed  through  use  of  a 
discriminant  function  analysis.    Families  were  assigned  a  priori  to  a 
high-  or  low-risk  group,  i.e.,  group  membership  became  a  "dummy" 
criterion  variable.    A  discriminant  function  analysis  was  used  to 
determine  which  family  risk  variables  maximally  discriminated  between 
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^Cohort  1  vu  analyzed  separately  and  is  included  here  only  for 
explanatory  purposes.  / 
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»  2  Low  Risk 
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■  3  Cohort  3 
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k  -  1,  2. . . .k  Child  Performance  Variables 


Figure  3.    Formation  of  Cells  for 
Family  Risk  Level  x  Age  Cohort  MANOVA 
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the  two  group*.    Step  two  in  the  test  of  Hypo  thesis  1  was  to  conduct 
&  two-way  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANQYA),  using  high  or 
low  family  risk  group  membership  and  child1  s  chronological  age 
(cohort  memberships  omitting  preschool/kindergarten  cohort)  as  the 
independent  variables,  and  child  performance  measures  as  the 
dependent  variables. 

The  preschool/kindergarten  cohort  (Cohort  1 }  was  analyzed 
separately  using  Ho telling* s  two-sample  T2,  a  multivariate  test  of 

the  significance  of  the  difference  between  means  (Johnson  &  Wichern, 

j 

1962}  due  to  nonequivaient  measures  for  achievement  (academic 
readiness  versus  reading  and  mathematics)  and  social  competency.  The 
statistical  hypothesis  for  the  test  of  so  difference  between  the 
centroids  of  two  multivariate  populations  was  shown  by  * 

Hti    »,  -  u2 

where  a  »  .05 

Hypothesis  2.    A  multivariate  linear  regression  model  was  used 
to  test  Hypothesis  2,  in  order  to  examine  more  closely  the 
relationship  between  child  performance  variables  at  different  ages 
and  those  family  risk  variables  identified  in  the  discriminant 
function  analysis  which  accounted  for  the  most  variance.  The 
statistical  subhypo theses  under  test  for  Hypothesis  2  were  (a)  the 
joint  test  of  no  linear  relationship  between  the  identified  set  of 
eight  family  risk  variables  and  the  set  of  child  performance 
variables  that  showed  significant  declines  with  increasing  age,  i.e. , 
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lover  performance  levels  for  the  older  versus  the  younger  cohort,  and 
(b)  the  multivariate  test  of  the  equality  of  the  regression  equations 
for  the  older  and  the  younger  cohorts.    Operationally  defined, 
Cohort  2  (young) : 

K~;    6    *  0  (no  linear  relationship) 
Op 

H,:  8p-0 

where  6  ■  vector  of  regression  coefficients 

p  ■  ohild  performance  variables  -  Cohort  2 
a  -  .05 

Cohort  ^  (old); 

H„:    ft  «  "  0  (no  linear  relationship) 
u  p 

2  p 

where  s  ■  vector  of  regression  coefficients 

p'  -  child  performance  variables  -  Cohort  4 
<*  -  .05 

Cohort  2  (young)  and  Cohort  4.  (old) : 

H~:    S    "Si  (equality  of  regression  coefficients) 
0       p  P 

where  @  -  vector  of  regression  coefficients^ 

p  ■  child  performance  variables  -  Cohort  2 
p'  •  child  performance  variables  -  Cohort  4 
a  -  .05 
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if 

A  three-step  procedure  wee  used  to  test  these  hypotheses.  Prior 
to  seep  one,  ill, high-  end  low- risk  groups  were  disbanded  and  cohort 
membership  (child's  age)  became  the  criterion  for  inclusion  in  the 
study  sampled    families  were  included  in  only  those  cohort  analyses 
to  which  they  contributed  an  offspring*    In  step  one,  the 
performances  of  children  in  Cohort  2  (ages  6  years,  7  months  to  10. 
years,  0  months)  or  "young"  cohort  were  compared  to  the  performances 
of  children  in  Cohort  4  (ages  14  years,  0  months  to  19  years,  11 
<gonths)  or  "old"  cohort,  a  cross-sectional  approximation  to  Tollowing 
the  performance  of  the  same  children  longitudinally  (Cook  and 
Campbell,  1979)*    fiotelling's  T2  statistic  vas  used  to  test  the 
difference  between  the  two  cohorts  on  measures  that  revealed  mean 
performance  declines. 

In  step  two,  the  child  performance  variables  showing 

it 

significantly  lower  levels  of  performance  for  Cohort  4  (dependent 
variables)  and  the  family  risk  variables  identified  in  the  test  of 
Hypothesis  1  (independent  variables)  were  applied  to  a  multivariate 
linear  regression  model.    A  multivariate  regression  analysis  was 
conducted  separately  for  Cohort  2  (young)  and  Cohort  4  (old),  each 
multivariate  analysis  yielding  separate  multiple  regression  equations 
for  each  child  performance  variable  and  the  set  of  family  risk 
variables. 
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Step  three  in  the  teat  of  Hypothesis  2  was  to  evaluate  the 
equality  of  the  resulting  regression  equations  for  Cohort  2  and 
Cohort  4  for  each  performance  variable  (Rao,  1973)*    Inequality  of 
regression  coefficients  was  hypothesised  to  suggest  the  differential 
relationships  between  the  set  of  risk  variables  and  the  performance 
of  children  at  different  stages  of  development. 

Hypothesis  3»    This  hypothesis  specifically  examined  the  extent 
to  which  the  variables  used  to  assign  family  risk  status  were 
associated  with  children's  discrepancies  in  academic  achievement, 
"discrepancy*  defined  as  the  difference  between  attained  grade  level 
to  expected  level  for  Chronological  age.    Discrepancy  scores  for 
reeling  and  mathematics  achievement  were  derived  for  school-age 
children  in  order  to  test  the  following  statistical  subhypo thesis: 

For  each  Cohort  2,  Cohort  3*  and  Cohort  4; 

HQs    $j  •  0  (no  linear  relationship) 

H't  x    8t  -  0 

vhere  8  ■  vector  of  regression  coefficients 

1  "  children's  reading  discrepancy  variable 
o  -  .05 

Hn:    8-0  (no  linear  relationship) 
H2:/B2  -  0/ 

vhere  8  -  vector  of  regression  coefficients 

2  ■  children's  mathematics  discrepancy  variable 
a  -  .05 
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The  test  of  Hypothesis  3  vas  accomplished  by  including 
children's  reading' and  mathematics  achievement  discrepancy  scores 
among  the  child  performance  (dependent)  variables  applied  to  the 
multivariate  linear  regression  model  used  to  test  Hypothesis  2. 
Separate  multivariate  regression  analyses  were  conducted  for  Cohort 
2,  Cohort  3*  and  Cohort  4.    Again,  measures  of  family  (independent) 

variables  were  included  in  only  those  cohort  analyses  to  which  the 

V 

family  contributed  an  offspring. 


* 
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Chapter  IV 
RESULTS 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  the  results  of  the 
tests  of  Hypotheses  1 ,  Hypothesis  2,  and  Hypothesis  3»    For  each 
hypothesis,  the  statistical  procedures  employed  and  the  results  of 
the  analyses  will  he  presented. 

Hypothesis  t 

s 

Fftjsily  risk  status  significantly  differentiates  the 
performance  of  children  of  different  agos  on  measures  of 
cognitive  functioning,  academic  achievement,  and  affective 
development. 

A  two-step  procedure  was  used  to  test  Hypothesis  1.  In 
step  one,  two  groups  of  families,  high-risk  and  low-risk,  were  formed 
through  a  discriminant  function  analysis. [f]    In  step  two,  a 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance  was  used  to  test  the  effect  of 
family  risk  group  membership  and  child's  age  on  measures  of  child 
performance.    The  presrhool  cohort  was  analysed  separately,  using 
Ho telling's  t^w-saaple       test,  due  to  a  aumbsr  of  nonequivalent 
performance  measures  for  younger  children.    A  detailed  discussion  of 
each  of  these  analyses  is  presented  below. 

/  # 

\ 

i 

/ 

*  In  the  present  atvly.  "risk"  refers  to  family  environmental  process 
and  status/ situational  variables  that  suggest  an  increased  likelihood 
of  learning  and/or  behavior  problems  in  children  living  within  the 
family  environment. 
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Discriminant  Function  Analysis 

The  objective  of  discriminant  function  analysis  is  to  find 
functions  (composites)  of  predictor  variables  such  that  the 
composites  show  maximum  differences  between  group  means  of  composite 
eccrea  .*i^  ainiaum  overlap  in  the  distribution  of  these  scores 


(TetsuoU,  1971;  T^orndike,  1978).    Discriminant  analysis  is  a 
special  £eje  of  canonical  correlation  analysis  in  which  the  variables 
in  e*e set  are  dicnotomous  "dummy"  variables  generated  to  identify 
group  membermhlp.    The  discriminant  analysis  defines  linear 
composites  of  predictor  variables  that  maximise  canonical 
correlations  with  composites  of  the  dummy  group  membership  variables. 
The  computational  problem  for  discriminant  analysis  is  to  determine 
the  set  of  weights  that  will  define  the  composites,  subject  to  the 
restriction  of  minimum  overlap  between  the  groups  ia  terms  of  their 
composite  scores.    In  the  two-group  discriminant  analysis  conducted 
in  the  present  study  the  "dummy"  criterion  variable  was  a  variable 
indicating  each  family's  membership  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
groups,  high-risk  or  low-risk. 

The  family  variables  used  in  the  discriminant  analysis,  along 
with  their  descriptive  statistics,  are  presented  in  Table  6. 
Correlations  among  family  variables  are  given  in  Tables  7  and  8. 
These  22  family  process  and  12  status/situational  variables  were 
selected  for  study  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  reflected  the 
quality  of  the  family  environment  as  it  related  to  children's 
intellectual,  academic,  and  affective  development.    In  other  words., 
scores  on  family  variables  that  represented  positive  environmental 
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Means  and  Standard  Deviation*  for  22  Family  Process  and 
12  Status/Situetional  Varlablaa  (N-76) 


Variable  Nee* 


Heart 


S3) 


1.  Quality  of  the  home  learning  processes 

2.  Verbal  skills  of  prisary  caregiver 

3*    Reeding  skills  of  primary  caregiver 

\  «  '  •  • 

4.    Cognitive  problem-solving  skills  of  primary 

caregiver:   Error  score 
5.,  Cognitive  problem-solving  skills,  of  primary 


caregiver:    Latency  score 


6.  Attitudes  toward  child  rearing  and  education 

7.  achievement  orientation 

8.  Intellectual-cultural  orientation 

9.  Verbal  problem-solving  skills  or  primary 
caregiver:  Discipline 

10.  Harmony  and  quality  of  parenting 

11.  Locus  of  control  of  primary  caregiver 

12.  Anxiety  of  primary  caregiver 

13.  Depression  of  primary  caregiver 

14.  Quality  of  informal  social  network 

15.  Cohesion 

16.  Expressiveness 

17.  Conflict 

18.  Independence 

19.  Active-recreationel  orientation 

20.  Moral-religious  emphasis 


107.45 
95.66 
61.42 


2.87 

26.11 
11.09 
2.43 
3.71 
14.49 
57.96 
55.76 
47.63 
46.96 
47.01 
57.78 


10.41 
16.33 
4.74 


4.80  3.49 

13.42  7.88 

36.51  10.72 

49.21  10.37 

46.46  9.02 


1.52 

3.56 
4.92 
2.41 
3.59 
1.54 
7.90 
11.22 
11.33 
10.69 
10.40 
7.42 
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1  30 

■  * 

• 

21. 

Organization 

52.67 

8.84 

22. 

Control 

52.22 

10.35 

A. 

j 

Occupational  atatua  -., 

32.10 

19.24 

■\ 

B. 

FiiUj  faconf 

7.66 

2.30 

C. 

\  V. 

\  , 

Educational  attainment  of  nothar 

12.47 

1.21 

•  -^i 

•  D. 

Educational  attainment  of  fathar 

12.67 

1.50 

• 

E. 

| 

Marital  stability  of  prioary  carsgivar 

3.66 

1.35 
6.20 

F. 

i 

Fully  haalth  status 

56-25 

G. 

Availability  of  aducational  rssourcas  in  tba  boot 

6.36 

U55 

• 

H. 

Housing  danaity 

.86 

I. 

Quality  of  tha  physical  bom*  aavironMnt 

10.66 

2.10 

J. 

Quality  and  safety  of  the  raaidantial  anvironaant 

13.95 

2.00 

> 

• 

K. 

Quality  of  tha  residential  araa 

9.32 

.90 

L. 

Raaidantial  stability 

.62 

> 

1.18 

*  »** '. 

• 

* 

4 

\ 
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Cofrtrl.tt iw**#  **w«*  ll  family  fts*c**m  V«ri«*i««  mJ 


C4Nrr«Uti*ai  of  r**lly  frotn**  ¥*r(**l*s  villi  12  St4it»/$au»Uo*»i  V**ri**l*«  *«-76) 


•St 


10 


11 


12 


il 


14 


15 


li 


17 


IS 


If 


20 


22 


.ill 
t259* 
-.1*1 
-.OH 

.277** 
-•164 

.340** 
-.05* 
.1*4 
-.210*  - 
-.292**- 
H  -.311**- 
14  .100* 
.246*  - 
.1*7 
•  1*5 
-.04* 
.226* 
.198 
.094  * 
-.095  - 
.21$* 
.185 

.116 

.042 
.120 
-.212*  -, 
.DOS 

.019 
-.027  . 
-.009 
-.1*4 


.526** 
.425**- 

.i*s 

.275** 
.119  - 
.221* 
.014  - 
.191** 
.242*  - 
.119  - 
ill  7 

.14*** 
060 
045 
096 
149  - 
IQt 
076 
210*  - 
229* 
441** 
309** 
***** 
400**  , 
275**  , 
0*7  -, 
001 
147 

189**  . 
26***  , 
227*  . 
1*4 


.519** 
.051  - 
.339**- 
.0*4 
.Oil  - 
.042  - 
.4*5**- 
.297** 
.184 
.)71«* 
.550**- 
.08?  - 
.17*  - 
.105  - 
.116  - 
.IS)  - 
.0*5  - 
.061 
.227* 
.  105**- 
. 1*4**- 
.459**- 
. 195**- 

.3****r 

.115 
.216* 
215* 
.}**••- 
,150**- 
,265**  , 
574** 


.416** 
.279** 
.261*  - 
.201*  - 
.051 
.112** 
.179  - 
.059  - 
•  Hi  - 
.409** 
.I2S  - 
.160 
.004  - 
.147 
.173 
.075  - 
.055  - 
.418**- 
.1SS 
285** 
.337** 
.190 
.101 
.116 
.229*  . 
.011 
.20** 
.114 
.069  - 
.011 


.071 
.151  - 
.0*7 
.017  - 
.114 
.020  - 
,040  - 
.062  - 
.047 
.042 
.Oil 
.012 
.041 
.016 
,019 
.041  - 
.300**- 
019 
058 
215* 
014 
007 
057 
017 
092 
098 
017 
340 
374 


.509** 
.32***  .150 

.007     .054  -.060 

.3****-4l23     .I5S  -.159 

.2****  .056  -.005  -.15* 

.147     .095     .014  -.170 

,1U     .054     .05*  -.1*1 

.251*  -.242**  .222*  .0*4 

.095   -.125     .0*4  .103 


.0*4  .027 

.01*  -.145 

.114  -.075 

.1*1  -.006 

.002  -a*5 


.160  -.0*4 
-.032  -.019 

.m**-.o*r 

.107  .282 
•249*  .02* 


.111  .£21*  .071  .023 
.373**  .375**-. 223*  -.020 
.117   -.122     .0|1  .0*6 


.250*  -.959 
,403**-. 054 


,13* 
.121 


.077 
.130 


.313**-. 25**    .00*  .1** 

.053     .052     .013  -.022 

.315**  .151   -.249*  .109 

.0*7     .014   -.025  -.1*9 

.02*     .026  -.013  -.212 

.137   -.059   -.034  .123 

.517     .09*  -.057  .10* 

.021     .235*  -.04*  -.035 

.079   -.0*7     .1*4  -.03* 


-.219* 

-.320**  .442** 

-.304**  .636** 
,130   -.1*0  - 
.134  -.505**- 
.06*  -.194 

-.26***  .2*4* 
.12$  .094 
.027  -.323**- 
.149  -.326**- 
.127  -.123  - 

-.35***  .0*7 
.335**-. 334**- 
.  45***— .408**— 
.  506**—  *  223*  — 
.3****-, 318**- 
.182  -.23**  - 
.233  -.06*  - 
.244  .054 

-.1**  .152 
. 519***. 219*  — 1 
# 450**-. 437**- 
.44***-. 13***- 

-.14*     .3****  . 


,7**** 

238*  -.395** 
44***-. 495** 
.04*  -.r*3** 

.251*  .224* 
.101     .153  * 
300**-. 424** 
.21**  -.172 
01*  -.0*9 
201*    .112  - 
21**  -.215* 
377**-, 31*** 
0*3  -.04* 
-.157 
-.142 
-.141  - 
-.21*  - 
.101  - 
31***-. 31*** 
317**-.430** 
21**  ->2*** 
249*  .311** 


092 
0*3 
197 
02* 
13* 


.257* 

.232*  .147 
.030   -.173**-.  176 
.02*  -.025  -.032 
.242*    .429*  .20** 
.195     .451**  .0** 
.077     .2****  .22* 
.211*    .071  .04* 
.28***  .145  -.072 
.27***  .3*2**  ,013 
.324**-. 04?  -.00* 
.3*2**  ,095     .052  - 
.0*6  *  .17*     .05*  < 
.261*  -.03*   -.0**  - 
,047   -.034  .27*** 
.22**  -.045  -.204* 
.201*    .110     .152  • 
.233*    .ISO     .257*  - 
.038     .01*     ,02ft  - 
,04*   -.09*  -.127 


-.04* 

.005  .04* 
'.210*  -.01* 
*.37***~  .02* 
-.016   -.22**  - 
.004  .01* 
-.161  -.092 
.00*  .004 
-.0*8  .0*S 
.090  -.173 
-.213*    .001  . 
.082     .17*  • 
.159   -.102  - 
.220  -.12* 
.13*  -.04* 
.249*  -.069 
.020  .2**** 


.155 

.001 

.1>0 

.213 

.220* 

.054 

.0*4 

.0*2 


.124 
.029 
.117 
.1*4 
.212 
.034 


.200* 

.147 

.161 

.100 

.081 

.179 

.066 

.073 

.133 

.054 

.11* 

.008 

,017 

.014 


.306** 

.11*  -.07 

.070  -.25 

.11*  <*.!* 

.099  -.09 

.13*  MB 

.022  .15 

.033  .10 

•.020  .2* 

.071  <**3 
.077 

.tn  -.02 

,057  -.0* 


*£  «  .05 
"f  <  .01 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Table  8 

Correlations  Aaong  12  Status/Situational  Variables  (N-76) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

U 

1 

J  K 

B 

.500** 

C 

.306** 

.225* 

D 

.437** 

.221* 

.495** 

E 

.266** 

.457** 

.056 

.101 

f 

.093 

-.022 

-.014 

.145 

-.087 

G 

-.027 

-.088 

.048 

.074 

.100 

-.022 

U 

-.050 

-.298** 

-.150 

-.336** 

-.252* 

-.092 

-.080 

I 

.321** 

.499** 

.190 

.312** 

.146 

.229* 

.094 

-.332** 

J 

.308** 

.458** 

.204* 

.275** 

.160 

.307** 

-.030 

-.330** 

.582** 

K 

,403** 

.453** 

.210* 

.162 

.378** 

,289** 

.073 

-.276** 

.317** 

.536** 

h 

-.076 

-.223* 

-.011 

.153 

-.487** 

-.164 

-.286** 

-.045 

-.134 

-.213*  -.309** 

*j»  <  .05 
**£  <  .01 
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influences,  e.g.,  high  vocabulary  and  reading  scores  of  the  primary 
caregiver,  suggested  a  "low-risk"  environment.    Conversely,  scores  on 
family  variables  that  represented  environmental  influences  of  lesser 
positive  value  or  potentially  negative  influences,  e.g.,  lov  reading 
score  and  high  depression  score,  suggested  a  "high-risk"  environment. 
This  concept  of  family  risk  environments  vas  the  basis  for  initial 
assignment  of  risk  status  (h^gh  versus  lov)  to  each  family:  (a)  ~~  : 
each  family,  scores  for  all  process  and  status/sitUational  variables 
were  summed  to  yield -a  total  family  score;  (b)  each  total  family 
score  vas  included  in  determining  a  total  family  mean  score;  (c)  this 
mean  score  became  the  cutoff  for  initial  high-risk  aui  low-risk  group 
assignment. [2] 

High  and  low-risk  group  assignment  based  on  the  total  family 
mean  score  was  the  first  step  in  an  iterative  procedure  to  obtain  the 
discriminant  function  vhich  maximised  the  difference  between  the  two 
family  groups. [3]    A  discriminant  analysis  was  performed  between  the 
two  groups,  and  the  variables  used  in  computing  the  linear 
classification  function  were  chosen  in  a  stepwise  manner;  at  each 
step  the  vsriable  that  added  the  most  to  separation  of  the  groups  vas 
entered  into  (or  the  variable  that  added  the  least  was  removed  from) 

2 Kissing  data  for  research  variables  were  "plugged"  with  the  mean  of 
the  values  present  for  that  variable,  a  procedure  recommended  by 
Cohen  and  Cohen  (1975)  as  superior  to  dropping  subjects/  dropping 
variables,  or  working  from  a  missing-data  correlation  matrix. 
^ An  "iterative  procedure"  refers  to  starting  with  an  initial  trial 
value,  performing  a  certain  operation  on  it  to  obtain  a  second  trial 
value,  and  so  on  until  a  specified  degree  of  accuracy  is  reached 
(Tatsuoka,  1971).  Tn  the  present  study,  100%  accuracy  of 
classification  to  high-  and  lov- risk  groups  was  sought. 
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the  discriminant  function  (Jennrich  a  Sampson,  1981). [4]    The  first 
stepwise  discriminant  analysis  resulted  in  &  classification  function 
that  correctly  classified  97.4*  of  the  high-risk  families  and  94*7$ 
of  the  loir-risk  families*    The  three  families  that  vera  misciassified 
were  reassigned  and  a  second  discriminant  analysis  was  performed. 

The  next  stepwise  discriminant  function  applied  to  the  family 
data  resulted  in  a  weighted  linear  composite  of  predictor  variables 
that  more  accurately  separated  the  families  into  high-  and  low-risk 
groups.    Figure  4  presents  the  classification  matrix  which  shows  that 
approximately  97$  of  the  families  were  correctly  classified  as  high- 
risk  (one  misolassification)  and  100$  were  correctly  classified  as 
low- risk,  with  a  total  of  99$  correctly  classified.  Further 
iterations  of  the  family  data  resulted  in  the  same  \%  error  rate, 
i.e.,  one  misciassified  family.    Consequently,  the  iteration  was 
terminated  after  the  second  discriminant  analysis  since  it  resulted 
in  the  limits  of  accuracy  to  be  expected.    The  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  the  34  family  variables  for  the  high-  and  low-risk 
groups  are  presented  in  Table  9. 

The  stepwise  discriminant  analysis  yielded  the  results  shown  in 
Table  10.    At  each  step  of  the  analysis,  the  variable  entered 
significantly  contributed  to  the  discrimination  between  the  two 
groups  as  indicated  by  Rao's  (1973)  approximation  to  the  F  statistic 
(p  <  .01). [5]    The  final  eight-variable  composite  was  highly 

4 In  the  present  study,  no  variables  were  removed  in  constructing  the 

?ost  accurate  discriminant  function. 
This  is  a  transformation  of  Vilks*  lambda  (y  A  that  can  be  compared 
to  the  F  distribution  (Jennrich  a  Sampson,  1981). 
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NUMBER  OF  CASES 
CLASSIFIED  INTO  GROUP: 

PERCENT 

CORRECT       HIGH  RISK      LOW  RISK 


HIGH  RISK 

97.4 

39 

1 

LOU  RISK 

100.0 

0 

37 

TOTAL 

98.7 

38 

38 

Figure  4.    Classification  Matrix  for  Stepwise  Discriminant  Function 
Analysis  of  34  Family  Variables  from  Table  6  (N-76) 
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Tabla  9 


HUM  and  Standard  Baviatieaa  for  22  Faaily  Frocesa  and 
12  5 tatua/ Situational  Variablta  fro*  Tabla  6  for 
High  and  Low  Risk  Groups 


Variable 

Hizh  Risk  (a»39>* 
Maan  SD 

Low  Risk  (n«37) 
Bsan  SD 

1 

100.13 

11.31 

IVQ.OH 

O  17 

2b 

os.Zo 

106.62 

16. 75 

3?  .oh 

&  11 

£»a  in 
DO « JU 

t  Oft 

4 

J.  #  j 

A  1^. 

1  77 

5 

t  7  G7 

0  .  OaV 

1  ^  0*» 

X«2» 

8  87 
0*0/ 

6 

Q  18 

7*jLO 

a  7  <sa 
h/  •  jh 

1 A  &A 

8 

Al  10 
hp.  jo 

Q  7fc 
7.  a^O 

40  7fl 

S  75 

9 

X.J/ 

7  07 

X  .  HO 

10 

OA  CA 
avH.^H 

1  ft7 

77  7A 

^  77 

11 

1  7  Kit 

3  •  /O 

i  gl 

12 

7  fiA 
a».  OH 

1  7ft 

X.  Ow 

13 

s#oo 

4.72 

2.35 

1. 70 

14 

14.01 

1.79 

15.01 

1.24 

15 

57.13 

9.17 

58.84 

6.29 

16 

53.23 

11.55 

58.43 

10.33 

17 

47.90 

11.39 

47.35 

11.27 

I8b 

44.21 

12.62 

49.86 

8.19 

19b 

42.46 

11.21 

51.81 

9.46 

20 

56.  OS 

S.ll 

59.57 

6.61 

21b 

31. 33 

9.33 

54.08 

S.30 

22 

53.38 

9.17 

51.00 

11.47 

ab 

19.16 

12.84 

45.74 

24.22 

B 

6.69 

2.76 

8.68 

1.67 

C 

12.08 

1.22 

12.89 

1.20 

D 

12.15 

1.80 

13.22 

1.11 
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£ 

1 

it  JO 

J*  7f 

L*£.X 

F 

55.59 

7.89 

56.95 

3.69 

c" 

6.05 

X.4S 

6.68 

1.65 

E 

-  .91 

.27 

.81 

.28 

Ib 

9.77 

2.56 

11.59 

1.46 

J 

13.13 

2.38 

14.81 

1.51 

K 

8.92 

1.04 

9.73 

.73 

L 

.74 

1.46 

.49 

.77 

*Tbe  aingle  aiaclaaaified  family  is  included  is  its 
origins!  (nigh)  risk  group. 

^Variables  east  ware  sneered  into  the  stepwise 
discrisdnsnt  function  analysis. 
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Tails  10 

Sun ary  Table  for  Stepwise  Discriminant  Function  Analysis 
Using  34  Family  Process  and 
Status/Siruatlonal  Vsrlsblss  from  Table  6 


Step  Number 

Variable  Entered 

F  Value 
to  Enter 

Approximate 
F-Statistic 

1 

Occupational  Status 

36.26 

36.26** 

2 

Active-Recreational 
Orientation 

16.54 

30.21** 

3 

Verbal  Skills  of 
Primary  Caregiver 

15.54 

29.33** 

4 

Achievement  Orientation 

12.31 

28.53** 

5 

Availability  of 
Educational  Resources 

13.10 

29.33** 

6 

Independence 

16.90 

32.81** 

7 

Quality  of  the  Physical 
Home  Environment 

5.34 

30.65** 

8 

Organization 

4.47 

28.75** 

Approximate  F  -  28.751 
**£  <  .01 
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significant  (p  <  .01)  in  discriminating  between  the  high  and  low 
family  risk  groups.    The  canonical  correlation  between  the  eight- 
variable  composite  and  the  risk  group  criterion  variable  was  .88. 
Analogous  to  the  square  of  the  multiple  correlation,  the  square  of 
the  canonical  correlation  is  the  proportion  of  variance  in  the 
criterion  variable  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  predictor  composite. 
Thus,  in  the  present  sample,  17%  of  the  variance  in  group  membership 
(high-risk  versus  low-risk)  was  accounted  for  by  the  weighted  linear 
composite. 

If  groups  have  been  selected  in  such  a  way  that  there  are 
meaningful  a  priori  differences  between  them,  then  their  relative 
positions  in  the  discriminant  composite  may  also  aid  in  the 
interpretation  (Thorndike ,  1 978) .    A  histogram  of  composite  scores 
(as  a  canonical  variable)  for  all  families  shows  that  the  high-risk 
group  (H)  was  well  differentiated  from  the  low-risk  group  (L)  (Figure 
5). 

Table  1 1  presents  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the 
eight  composite  variables  for  the  high-  and  low- risk  groups*  For 
each  variable v  higher  scores  reflected  family  conditions  and 
processes  hypothesized  to  be  of  greater  positive  value;  lower  scores 
reflected  conditions  and  processes  of  lesser  positive  value  or 
potentially  negative  influences.    Specifically,  lower  occupational 
status,  lesser  quality  of  the  physical  home  environment,  and  fewer 
educational  resources  in  the  home  characterised  conditions  in  high- 
risk  families.    Reduced  emphasis  on  certain  family  processes  also 
characterised  high-risk  families:    the  extent  to  which  family  members 
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L    LL  M        II  U 

L        L     L    L    LLL  LLL  HHHH  U  HH    K  H 

L     L    L    L  t  IX    L  L    UIXLLIXIXUJXL  U       KB   UUUH  HB1WHHH  HH  H  HHHH  HHHHH  H 

•  •  .    *  •  •^>c  •  •  • ,|.t « • .  ^ .  •  •  *<t»  •  •        •  <  4>>  •  •  •  4»*  •  •  *  •  *  j-  *  •  •      •  •  *  *  •  f*  •  X      •  •  •  4*»  •  •      •  *  •  «4»«  •  •      •  •      •  *  if  i  * 

-4.0         -3.0         -2.0         -i.O  0.0  1.0  2.0  3.0  4.0  5.0 

-4.5         -3.5         -2.5         -1.5  -.50  .50  1.5  2.5  3.5  4.5 

Figure  5.    Hiatogras  of  Compouitm  Scoria  mm  a  Canonical  Variable  for 
High-ti&k  (b)  and  Lov-Kiak  <L>  FMillaa 
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Tabic  II 


Means  and  Standard  Deviation*  for  8  Family  Proceaa  and 
Statua/Situationai  Variables  for  High  and  Low  Risk  Groups 


High  Riak  (n«39)    Low  Riak  (n«37) 
Mean        SD         Haan      -  SB 


Occupational  Statua 

19.16 

12, 

.84 

45.74 

24. 

.22 

Active-Recreational 
Oriantation 

42.46 

11. 

.21 

51.81 

9. 

,46 

Verbal  Skill*  of 
Primary  Caregiver 

85.26 

15. 

.91 

106.62 

16. 

.76 

Achievement  Orientation 

47.54 

10. 

,64 

50.96 

10. 

,08 

Availability  of 
Educational  Resources 

6.05 

I. 

,45 

6.68 

1. 

.65 

Independence 

44.21 

12. 

62 

49.86 

8. 

19 

Quality  of  the  Physical 
Home  Environment 

9.77 

2. 

56 

11.59 

1. 

,46 

Organization 

51.33 

9. 

33 

54.08 

8. 

,30 
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were  encouraged  to  be  self-sufficient ;  the  extent  to  which  the  family 
participated  in  various  recreational  activities;  the  extent  to  which 
families  cast  activities  in  an  achievement-oriented  or  competitive 
framework;  and  the  importance  placed  on  structuring  family  activities 
and  the  clarity  of  family  rules  and  responsibilities.    In  addition, 
the  quality  of  the  language  environment,  represented  by  the  verbal 
skills  of  the  primary  caregiver,  appeared  to  be  lower  in  high-risk  as 
compared  to  low-risk  families* 

Closer  examination  revealed  which  of  the  eight  composite 
variables  contributed  most  to  the  discriminant  function  for  each  risk 
group.    Table  12  presents  the  high-  and  low- risk  group  classification 
functions  or  combining  weights  for  each  of  the  composite 
variables. [6]    However,  because  these  weights  were  applied  to  the 
predictor  variables  in  raw  score  scales,  they  were  affected  by  the 
particular  units  used  for  each  variable.    The  spurious  effects  of 
units  on  the  magnitude  of  combining  weights  were  eliminated  by 
comparing  the  weights  that  would  be  applied  to  the  predictor 
variables  in  standardized  form,  also  given  in  Table  12.    In  this 
form,  the  relative  contribution  of  the  pre''  %  tor  variable  to  the 
discriminant  function  may  be  gauged  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
variable! s  standardized  weight  in  comparison  to  the  standardized 
weights  of  other  predictor  variables  of  the  composite  (Tatsuoka, 
1971;  Timm,  1975). 

^The  classification  functions  or  combining  weights  could  be  used  to 
classify  new  families  into  either  the  high-  and  low-risk  group;  the 
family  would  be  assigned  to  the  group  with  the  largest  value  of  the 
classification  function. 
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Table  12 

Combining  and  Standardized  Weights  for 
Discriminant  Function  Variables  by  Risk  Group 


Group 


• 

High  Risk 

Low  Risk 

V&riuble 

Combining 
Weight 

Standardized 
Weight 

Combining 
Weight 

Standardized 
Weight 

A^^tma ^  4  nnot    Ct-  q  t*  •«  aa 
UCwUp*tlUtlti  J.  DlolUB 

.389 

4.99 

.525 

12.72 

*v  War  l»    ACL  L  M  L. iUlM X 

Orientation 

1.305 

14.63 

1.566 

14.81 

Verbal  Skills  oi 
Primary  Caregiver 

.786 

12.51 

.923 

15.47 

Achievement  Orientation 

1.152 

12.26 

1.357 

13.68 

availability  of 
Educational  Resources 

8.605 

12.48 

10.124 

16.70 

Independence 

1.299 

16.39 

1.521 

12.47 

Quality  of  the  Physical 
Home  Environment 

4.040 

10.34 

4.652 

6.79 

Organization 

1.236 

11.53 

1.367 

11.34 

CONSTANT 

-199.227 

-272.697 
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Keviev  of  the  standardized  discriminant  weights  revealed  that 
the  relative  importance  of  each  variable  in  the  discriminant  function 
was  different  for  each  group.    For  the  low-risk  group,  Availability 
of  Educational  Be sources  contributed  the  largest  weight,  followed  by- 
Verbal  Skills  of  the  Primary  Caregiver,  Active-Recreational 
Orientation,  and  Achievement  Orientation.    Occupational  Status f 
Independence,  Organization,  and  Quality  of  the  Physical  Home 
Environment  further  contributed  to  the  low-risk  classification 
function,  in  descending  order  of  importance.    For  the  high-risk 
group,  Independence  contributed  the  largest  weight,  followed  by 
Active-Recreational  Orientation,  Verbal  Skills  of  the  Primary 
Caregiver,  and  Availability  of  Educational  Resources.  Achievement 
Orientation,  Organization,  Quality  of  the  Physical  Home  Environment, 
and  Occupational  Status  further  contributed  to  the  high-risk 
classification  function,  in  descending  order  of  importance. 

In  summary,  a  stepwise  discriminant  function  analysis  of  34 
family  variables  resulted  in  a  significant  and  highly  accurate 
separation  of  families  into  high  and  low- risk  groups.  The 
discriminant  function  was  composed  of  eight  predictor  variables,  each 
of  which  significantly  contributed  to  the  discrimination  between 
groups.    The  final  composite,  represented  as  a  canonical  variable , 
accounted  for  775*  of  the  variance  in  group  membership.  Further 
examination  of  the  classification  functions  for  each  risk  group 
indicated  differences  in  the  relative  importance  of  each  composite 
variable  in  characterizing  high-risk  or  low- "is*  status. 
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Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance 

Step  two  in  the  test  of  Hypothesis  1  was  to  examine  the 
independent  and  interactive  effects  of  family  risk  status  and  age  on 
the  performance  of  school-age  children  across  a  number  of  performance 
measures.    A  two-way  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (KAKOVA)  with 
eight  dependent  variables  was  conducted,  using  high  or  low  family 
risk  group  membership  (status)  and  child* a  chronological  age  (cohort 
membershipf  omitting  the  preschool/kindergarten  cohort)  as  the 
independent  variables,  and  a  subset  of  child  performance  measures  as 
the  dependent  variables  (see  Figure  3)«    The  subset  of  eight  child 
performance  variables  selected  from  those  measures  listed  in  Table  7 
included  (a)  intellectual  functioning* verbal ,  (b)  intellectual 
functioning-performance,  (c)  reading  achievement  grade  discrepancy, 
(d)  mathematics  achievement  grade  discrepancy!  (e)  self-acceptance, 
(f)  locus  of  control  (g)  cognitive  problem-solving:    error  score,  and 
(h)  social  competency*    Intellectual  f unc t ioning- f ul 1  scale  and 
receptive  vocabulary  measures  vera  omitted  due  to  their  general 
redundancy,  i*e*f  high  correlations  vith  the  intellectual 
functioning- verbal  and  performance  measures.    Heading  and  mathematics 
achievement  grade  scores  were  also  omitted  due  to  obvious 
maturations!  influences  and  general  redundancy  with  achievement 
discrepancy  scores,  the  latter  scores  providing  a  more  accurate 
assessment  of  children9 s  achievement  relative  to  normal  expectancy 
for  chronological  age*    The  final  subset  of  performance  measures  was 
representative  of  general  domains  of  child  functioning*  The 
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correlations  between  all  performance  variables  for  Cohorts  2,  3,  and 
4  are  presented  in  Table  t?. 

The  tvo  grouping  factors,  family  risk  status,  defined  by  the 
discriminant  function  analysis,  and  child's  chronological  age, 

♦ 

defined  by  membership  in  the  appropriate  age  cohort ,  resulted  in  the 
cell  sises  shown  in  Figure  6.    Descriptive  statistics  for  each 
performance  variable  for  high-  and  lev- risk  groups  by  cohort  are 
shown  in  Table  14.    A  HAHQVA  was  applied  to  these  data  to  test  the 
main  effects  of  Factor  1 :    family  risk  status  (high  versus  low)  and 
Factor  2:    chronological  age,  and  their  interaction*    A  Hotelliag's 
T2  was  computed  to  test  the  main  effect  for  Factor  1 :    family  risk 
status,  since  this  analysis  required  a  multivariate  test  of  the  mean 
differences  in  only  two  levels  of  the  factor  when  averaged  over  the 
three  levels  of  Factor  2:    chronological  age  (Davidson  &  Toporek, 
1981).    The  hypothesis  of  no  Factor  1  effects  was  rejected,  with  F  - 
21.76  >  F0  4i.„(.05)  -  2.02.    These  results  suggested  that  family  risk 
status,  characterised  by  the  eight- variable  composite,  affected  the 
performance  of  school-age  children  across  a  subset  of  intellectual, 
academic,  and  affective  measures.    Results  indicated  that  on  each 
measure,  children  from  high-risk  families  exhibited  lower  levels  of 
performance  as  compared  to  children  from  low-risk  families.    To  test 
the  main  effect  for  Factor  2s    chronological  age,  Wilks  lambda 
likelihood  ratio  statistic  was  computed.    Using  Rao's  (1973) 
approximation,  F  -  8.80  >  ?^  2^(.05)  ■  1 .75,  and  the  hypothesis  of 
no  Factor  2  effects  was  rejected.    These  results  suggested  that 
children's  performance  across  measures  was  also  affected  by  their 
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Table  13 

Correlations  Bet  wen  Child  Performance  Variable*,  f or  Cohorts  2,  3,  and  4 


Cohort  2  <u«"54> 

VIQ 

PIQ 

FSIQ 

PPVTE 

SLFAC 

MFFTE 

RDGK 

&D0IS 

HAGE 

KADIS 

LOC 

PIO 

49& 

PC  TQ 

.879 

.  Jvi 

SLFAC 

.248 

.401 

%7I 

•  JM  * 

MfFTE 

* *r  rib 

*.2?2 

—  *  W7 

-  1£2 
• 

KDC& 

.m 

.025 

.117 

.006 

.195 

-.322 

KJ01S 

.618 

.382 

.592 

.214 

.200 

-.116 

,186 

■  e*tej 

-•  33/ 

KADIS 

.6X3 

.514 

.652 

.280 

.309 

-.200 

.170 

.803 

.727 

LOC 

-.102 

-.025 

-.081 

.117 

-.229 

.056 

-.302 

-.222 

-.395 

-.317 

SOCtf 

.63$ 

.548 

.690 

.344 

•403 

-.400 

.185 

.58? 

.485 

•  662 

-•150 

Cohort  3  Cn»64) 

VIQ 

PIQ 

FSIQ 

PPVTfc 

SLFAC 

MFFTE 

EDGE 

RS0IS 

MAGS 

KADIS 

LOC 

•to 

OAS 

■  n  tit 

5LTA£ 

» 

*  JwO 

***  r  4x> 

—  • 

* 

KDCJl 

-612 

.447 

RDOtS 

.716 

.395 

•  647 

.5*3 

.315 

-.291 

,773 

.732 

.474 

.685 

.572 

.219 

-.460 

.635 

.600 

HAD  1 5 

.814 

.540 

.766 

.686 

.329 

-•430 

.552 

.712 

.854 

LOG 

SOCHF 

.406 

.330 

.411 

.389 

.423 

-.345 

.354 

.42? 

.541 

.525 

-.327 

Cohort  4  (o«42) 

VXQ 

PIQ 

FSIQ 

PPVTX 

SLFAC 

MFFTE 

EDGE 

SDDIS 

K*CR 

BASIS 

toe 

Pig 

.663 

fSIQ 

.934 

.883 

PPVTR 

.87$ 

.562 

.809 

SLFAC 

-.047 

-.058 

-.062 

.058 

-.274 

-.345 

-.33? 

-.102 

ROCK 

.787 

.574 

.756 

.826 

.127 

-.481 

RDDIS 

-847 

.534 

.773 

.837 

.134 

-.450 

.914 

MACR 

.726 

.640 

.744 

.543 

-.060 

-.408 

.638 

.607 

KADIS 

.845 

.653 

.623 

.699 

-.081 

-.346 

.645 

.775 

.828 

LOC 

-.438 

-.226 

-.371 

-.474 

-.250 

.402 

-.450 

-.440 

-.339 

-.342 

SOOCP 

.537 

.383 

.503 

.482 

.130 

-.385 

.519 

.543 

.442 

.505 

-.231 

Sot*.    The  itay  to  the  performance  variable*  i*  as  follows: 

VIQ    -  Intellectual  f uac t  ioaing-ver  be  1 

PIQ    *  Intellectual  fuactioaing-performanea 

FSIQ  *  Intellectual  functioning- full  ecale 

PPVTE  •  Receptive  vocabulary 

SLFAC  *  5a If  acceptance 

MFFTE  *  Cognitive  probleai  solving:    arror  acora 

-  Reeding  achievement  grade  acora 
ROOTS  *  Reading  achievement  grade  discrepancy  acora 

MAGE  *  Kathaaatica  achlwvaaaot  grade,  acora 
HAD  IS  «  Katheaeeics  achievement  grade  diecrepency  acora 

LOC    m  Locua  of"  control 
SOCMP  «  Social  competency 
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Cohort  2 
6-7  to  10-0 

Cohort  3 
10-1  to  13-11 

Cohort  4 
14-0  to  19-11 

TOTAL 

High 
Risk 

30 

34  , 

23 

87 

Low 
Risk 

24 

30 

19 

73 

TOTAL 

54 

64 

42 

160 

Note.    Ages  for  each  cohort  ere  for  years  and  mouths.    Cohort  1 
(not  shown  here)  resulted  in  cell  dizes  of  12  (high  risk) 
and  10  (low  risk).  •' 


Figure  6.    Cell  Sizes  Resulting  fro*  Family  Risk  Group  and 
Cohort  Membership  Grouping  Factors 
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labia  14 

0**cri?t£v*  Statistic*  for  Child  Perform*^ cm  V«rl«6i»c 
for  Cohort*  2#  3#  awi  4  by  Si*k  Croup 


Coibort  2 

KMn 

SO 

High  Umk  «-30) 

VIQ 

96.37 

13.1? 

HO 

101. 10 

14.02 

jyLFAC 

njr  r  is* 

1   1 1 

"  •  CK> 

Y  11 

Mint* 

X » UJ 

IT*  t  J 

*  OU 

Ion  <H»24) 

VXQ 

103.23 

13-73 

r  A-Sf 

ivv  «  *v 

11  04 

.   3*  §  £ 

■  ?i 

47 

•  ■** 

2  It 

* 

4  67 

Cohort:  3 

High  Klftfc 

VXQ 

90.12 

15. 3S 

*  *K 

94.85 

15. 79 

w  »  • 

»  »  *Tr 

unnp 

SI 

•A*  O* 

*  .  AW 

IIUmXO 

\  7fl 

L  RS 

JUUh 

12  in 

Low  Kick  <»*30) 

VIQ 

101.70 

15.91 

12  fi7 

7  1? 

(vr  At 

ft* 

*  Ji 

2  12 

LOW 

tj.  Aft 

&  Tit 

1A  2ft 
->o*  <to 

Cohort  4 

HiM 

SO 

High  Risk  (K-23) 

VXQ 

91.43 

18.71 

HQ 

$6.04 

i*.  17 

SLFAC 

4$. 96 

$.10 

KFfTE 

.59 

.4? 

-2.63 

3.87 

KADIS 

-2.30 

4.02 

LOC 

13.91 

4.94 

SOCHP 

144.90 

34.66 

Low  &i«k 

VIQ 

93.00 

20.01 

PIQ 

98.63 

13.11 

SLFAC 

49.47 

8,21 

KFFTE 

.60 

3.00 

*&DIS 

-1.75 

3.78 

KADIS 

-2.44 

3.14 

LOC 

13.79 

6.12 

socn» 

149.50 

41.96 
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chronological  age  at  the  tiaa  of  tasting,  although  the  direction  of 
the  ef facte  for  age  were  varied.    Declines  in  performance  vera 
observed  for  children  with  increasing  age  on  measures  of  intellectual 
functioning  and  academic  achievement,  while  other  measures  revealed 
increases  in  competency  with  increasing  age  (e.g. ,  cognitive  problem- 
solving  and  locus  of  control) .    Still  other  measures  showed  little 
change  with  age  (e.g. ,  self -acceptance  and  social  competency) . 

The  test  of  the  interaction  of  Factor  1 :    family  risk  status  and 
Pactor  2:    chronological  age  resulted  in  P  •  .70  <  P^g  2^(.05)  - 
1 .75,  and  the  hypothesis  of  no  interaction  effects  was  not  rejected. 
In  other  words  f  the  conditions  and  processes  of  the  fatally, 
characterised  as  either  high-risk  or  low-risk,  and  the  child 9  3 
chronological  age  did  not  act  upon  one  another  to  influence  the 
child* s  measured  performance.    Therefore,  it  was  concluded  that  both 
family  risk  and  chronological  age  affected  the  performance  of 
children  across  the  eight  measures,  and  they  did  so  in  an  additive 
manner. 

The  nature  of  the  effects  of  Factor  1  1    family  risk  status  was 
examined  in  order  to  further  explore  the  problem  presented  in  the 
substantive  hypothesis:    What  is  the  effect  of  family  risk  status  on 
the  performance  of  children  of  different  ages  on  each  measure?  To 
answer  this  question,  the  Bouferroai  method  of  multiple  comparisons 
was  employed  because  of  its  applicability  for  making  comparisons 
involving  the  individual  means  in  a  two-way  multivariate  design 
(Johnson  &  Vichem,  1982;  Timm,  1975)  •    To  adjust  for  the  multiple 
comparison  of  all  pairs  of  means 9  the  Bonferroni  test  value  is  the 
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simultaneous  significant  p  value  of  comparisons  of  all  pairs  of 
means.    When  applied  to  the  pairwise  comparisons  among  group  means  in 
the  family  risk  status  1  age  design,  to  be  significant  at  the  .05 
level  the  p  value  had  to  be  less  than  .003  (Dixon,  1981). 

Results  of  the  Bonferroni  t  tests  for  pairwise  comparisons  among 
high-risk  (HE)  and  low-risk  (LB)  group  means  within  cohorts  is 
presented  in  Table  15*    Two  pairwise  comparisons  were  statistically 
significant.    For  the  measure  of  social  competency  (SOCMP) ,  the  mean 
for  Cohort  2  -  HE  was  significantly  below  the  mean  for  Cohort  2  -  LB 
(Bonferroni  p  <  .003).    A  significant  mean  difference  was  also 
obtained  between  Cohort  3  -  HE  and  Cohort  3  -  LR  for  the  measure1,  of 
cognitive  problem-solving:    error  score  (MPPTE)  (Bonferroni  p  < 
.0006) .    The  mean  performance  of  Cohort  3  -  HE  children  was 
significantly  below  (i.e. ,  more  errors)  the  mean  performance  of 
children  in  Cohort  3  -  LB.    Thus,  these  results  indicated  that  high- 
risk  children  6  to  10  years  of  age  exhibited  a  lower  level  of  social 
competency  than  their  low-risk  age  peers.    High  risk  children  10  to 
13  years  of  age  were  less  adept  at  solving  cognitive  problem- solving 
tasks  than  their  low-risk  age  peers. 

Table  16  presents  the  pairwise  comparisons  among  high-risk  (KR) 
and  low-risk  (LR)  group  means  across  cohorts,  again  using  the 
Bonferroni  test.     The  mean  performance  of  children  in  Cohort  2  -  KB 
reflected  significantly  fewer  cognitive  problem-solving  skills 
(KFFTS) ,  a  lower  level  of  social  competence  ( SOCMP) ,  and  a  mo re 
external  locus  of  control  (LOG)  than  children  in  Cohort  3  -  LR 
(Bonferroni  p  <  .003).    Performance  means  for  Cohort  2  -  HR  were  also 
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Table  15 


Pairvise  Comparison*  Among  High  Risk  (HR) 
ami  Lov  Risk  (LR>  Group  Means  Within  Cohorts: 
Bonferroni  Test 


Psirwise  Comparisons  ;  t-values 


Variable 

Cohort  2-HR 
Cohort  2-LR 

Cohort  3-HR 
Cohort  3-LR 

Cohort  4-HR 
Cohort  4-LR 

VIQ 

-1.59  • 

-2.89 

-.32 

PIQ 

-1.81 

-2.50 

-.80 

•  SLFAC 

-1.81 

-1.96 

-.19 

MFfTE 

1.75 

3.52** 

-.09 

SDDIS 

-1.71 

-2.40 

-1.03 

MAD  IS 

-.96 

-2.52 

.18 

LOC 

.02 

.97. 

.08 

SOCHF 

-3.14* 

-2.70 

-.43 

^Pooled  variance  t-values 

★Bonferroni  p  <  .00333 
**Bonferroni  p  <  .00067 
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Table  16 

Patrwise  Comparisons  Anong  High  Risk  (HR)  and  Low  Risk  (LR)  Group  Means 

across  Cohorts:    Sonferroni  Test 


a 

 Palrwise  Comparisons  :  t- values  \   

Cohort  2-HR     Cohort  2-HR     Cohort  3-HR     Cohort  3-HR     Cohort  4-HR     Cohort  4-KR 


Variable 

Cohort  3-LR 

Cohort  4-LR 

Cohort  2-LK 

Cohort  4-LR 

Cohort  2-LR 

Cohort  3-LR 
—  -  ■■  ■ 

VIQ 

-1.29 

.72 

3.10* 

-.63 

2.55 

2.32 

PIQ 

-.77 

.57 

3.46* 

-.91 

3.12* 

2.21 

SLFAC 

-1.86 

.22 

1.89 

.19 

2.12 

2.18 

MFFTE 

5.76*** 

4.03** 

.48 

2.00 

2.50 

-1.00 

HDD  IS 

-1.25 

1.07 

2.80 

.13 

3.78** 

3.45* 

MADIS 

-1.27 

2.93 

2.12 

1.94 

3.65** 

4.08** 

LOC 

4 . 01** 

3.93** 

2.96 

1.26 

3.85** 

.34 

SOCMP 

-3.17* 

-1.93 

2.69 

-1.49 

1.45 

1.38 

Pooled  variance  t-values 

*Bonferroni  p  <  .00333 
**Bonferroni  p  <  .00067 
***Eenferroni  p  <  -00006 
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significantly  below  Cohort  4  -  LB  means  for  cognitive  problem-solving 
skills  (XFFTE)  and  locus  of  control  (LOC)  (Bonferroni  p  <  .0006). 
However,  the  mean  performance  of  Cohort  2  -  LR  children  was 
significantly  better  when  compared  to  the  mean  performance  of  Cohort 
3  -  HE  children  on  measures  of  intellectual  functioning- verbal  (VIQ) 
and  intellectual  functioning-performance  (PIQ)  (Bonferroni  p  <  .003). 
Similarly,  Cohort  2  -       children  significantly  outperformed  Cohort  4 
-  HE  children  on  measures  of  intellectual  functioning-performance 
(PIQ),  reading  achievement  grade  discrepancy  ( RDDIS ) ,  mathematics 
achievement  grade  discrepancy  (KADIS) ,  and  locus  of  control  (LOC) 
(Bonferroni  p  <  .003).    Table  16  also  shows  that  the  mean  performance 
of  Cohort  4  -  HE  children  was  significantly  below  the  performance  of 
Cohort  3  -  LR  children  on  the  two  academic  achievement  grade 
discrepancy  scores  (RDDIS,  KADIS)  (Bonferroni  p  <  .003).    The  mean 
performance  of  Cohort  3  -  HE  and  Cohort  4  -  LB  children  was  similar 
and  revealed  no  significant  differences.    Taken  together,  results  of 
the  pairwise  comparisons  a'cross  cohorts  indicated  higher  levels  of 
intellectual  and  axfective  functioning  for  older,  low- risk  children 
as  compared  to  younger,  high-risk  children.    These  differences  were 
consistent  with  the  HANOVA  findings  supporting  the  main  effects  for 
risk  status  and  age.    More  important  in  the  study  of  comparisons  was 
the  general  finding  that  older,  high  risk  children  performed 
significantly  below  younger,  low- risk  children  on  measures  of 
intellectual  functioning,  academic  achievement,  and  locus  of  control. 
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To  summarise,  results  of  the  two-way  KAHOVA  indicated  that  both 
family  risk  level  and  chronological  age  affected  the  performance  of 
children  across  a  variety  of  intellectual t  academic,  and  affective 
measures*    High  risk  children  exhibited  significantly  lover  levels  of 

performance  than  low-risk  children  across  measures.    Ho  interaction 

i* 

effects  were  evident.    The  nature  of  the  effects  of  family  risk 

status  at  different  ages  on  each  measure  was  investigated  by 

■  i 

f 

performing  multiple  j>airwise  comparisons  within  and  across  cohorts* 
Results  revealed  significant  differences  both  within  and  across 
cohorts .  suggesting  that  on  some  performance  measures f  high-risk 
children  were  less  competent  than  their  low-risk  age  peers.  The 
results  also  suggested  that  younger  children  from  low-risk  families 
outperformed  older  children  from  high  risk  families  on  measures  of 
intellectual f  academic!  and  affective  functioning. 

Retelling's  T2 

The  preschool/kindergarten  cohort  (Cohort  1 )  was  analyzed 
separately  due  to  nenequivalent  performance  measures  for  younger 
children.    Koteliing's       statistic  was  used  in  the  two-sample 
multivariate  test  of  the  difference  between  the  means  of  the  high  and 
low  risk  groups.    A  subset  of  five  child  performance  variables  was 
selected  from  those  measures  listed  in  Table  5  and  included  (a) 
intellectual  functioning- verbal c  (b)  intellectual  functioning- 
performancef  (c)  receptive  vocabulary,  (d)  cognitive  problem-solving: 
error  score,  and  (e)  academic  readiness*    Intellectual  functioning- 
full  scale  was  omitted  due  to  its  redundancy  with  intellectual 
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functioning- verbal  and  intellectual  functioning- performance  measures. 

Social  competency  was  also  omitted  from  the  analysis  due  to  a  high 

proportion  of  missing  observations  (21%),  along  with  the  measure  of 

self-acceptance  due  to  problems  in  completion  by  the  younger 

children.    Vith  the  exception  of  social  competency,  the  remaining 

five-variable  subset  vas  representative  of  general  domains  of 

preschool/kindergarten  child  functioning.    The  correlations  between 

all  performance  variables  for  Cohort  t  are  presented  in  Table  17. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  all  eight  performance  variables  for 

the  high-  and  low- risk  groups  are  presented  in  Table  13.    Ho telling's 

two-sample       test  was  conducted  using  the  five-variable  subset. 

With  P  -  2.54  <  Pc  .,(.05)  -  2.85,  the  hypothesis  of  equal  means  was 

5|1o 

not  rejected,  suggesting  that  family  risk  status  did  not  affect  the 

\ 

performance  of  the  younger  children  across  the  subset  of  intellectual 
and  preacademic  performance  measures. 

The  Bonferroni  method  of  multiple  comparisons  was  used  to 
examine  the  individual  means  (Timm,  1975).    After  adjustment  for  the 
multiple  comparison  of  all  pairs  of  means,  the  simultaneous 
significant  p  value  at  the  .05  level  remained  .05.    Two  pairwise 
comparisons  were  statistically  significant.    For  the  measure  of 
intellectual  functioning-performance  (PIQ),  the  mean  for  the  high- 
risk  group  vas  significantly  below  the  mean  for  the  low-risk  group 
(Bonferroni  p  <  .01).    A  significant  mean  difference  was  also 
obtained  for  the  measure  of  cognitive  problem-solving*,    error  score 
(KRISPE).    The  mean  performance  of  the  high-risk  group  was 
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Table  17 


Correlation*  Bitma  Performance  Variables  for  Cohort  X  <N«22) 


Variable 

VIQ 

PXQ 

.  FSXQ 

PPVTR 

SLFaC 

KRISPE 

PSX 

PIQ 

.719 

.  FSIQ 

.941 

.910 

PPVTR 

.528 

.435 

.524 

SLFAC 

.226 

.230 

.249 

.375 

KRISPE 

-.131 

-.319 

-.235 

-.250 

.124 

PSX 

.593 

.496 

.595 

.442 

.263 

-.198 

SOCMP* 

.547 

.339 

.496 

.315 

.388 

-.227 

.841 

Note.    Key  to  performance  aaaauraa  la  aa  follows: 


VXQ    -  Intellectual  Functioning  -  Verbal 
-  PXQ    -  Intellectual  Functioning  -  Performance 
FSXQ   -  Intellectual  Functioning  -  Full  Scale 
PPVTR.  ■  Receptive  Vocabulary 
SLFAC  -  Self  Acceptance  / 

KRISPE  «  Cognitive  Problem-Solving:    Error  Score 
PSX    -  Academic  Readiness 
SOCMP  -  Social  Competency 

aSix  children  vere  assigned  the  mean  value  of  63  for  social 
competency  due  to  missing  data. 
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Table  18 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  Cohort  1  by  Risk  Group 

Group 

High  Risk  (n-12)  low  Risk  (n»IO) 


Variable 

Hean 

SO 

Keen 

SD 

VIQ* 

91.42 

15.35 

104, 

.50 

17.10 

PIQa 

93.08 

14.76 

111. 

.00 

12.33 

FSIQ 

91.75 

14.77 

108. 

,30 

15.29 

PPVTR* 

83.83 

17.11 

95. 

,40 

30.09 

SLFAC 

50.75 

4.96 

50. 

.90 

6.01 

KRISPE* 

1.82 

.75 

1. 

,09 

.S4 

PSI* 

77.50 

22.22 

90. 

,90 

8.84 

SOCMPb 

58.08 

29.45 

69. 

.40 

17.49 

2 

"variables  included  in  the  Ho telling's  ?  test. 

V 

Three  children  in  each  group  were  assigned  the  mean 
value  of  63  for  social  competency  due  to  missing 
data. 
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significantly  below  (i.e. ,  sore  errors)  the  mean  performance  of  the 
low-risk  group  (Boaferroni  p  <  .05). 

In  summary,  results  of  the  Hotelling's  T2  test  for  Cohort  1 
high-  and  low-risk  multivariate  comparison  of  means  did  not  lead  to 
rejection  of  the  hypothesis  of  equal  means.    However,  multiple 
pairwise  comparisons  of  individual  means  revealed  significant 
differences  between  risk  groups  on  measures  of  intellectual 
functioning-performance  and  cognitive  problem-solving  skills:  error 
score.    The  high-risk  group  performed  significantly  below  the  low- 
risk  group  on  these  measures,  suggesting  perhaps  that  for  this  set  of 
data,  the  significant  comparisons  did  not  involve  some  linear 
combination  of  the  elements  of  the  vector  y(Timm,  1975)* 

Summary 

A  series  of  multivariate  analyses  was  performed  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  family  risk  status,  qualitatively  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  a  measured,  quantitative  dimension,  differentiated  the 
performanc    of  children  of  different  ages  on  measures  of  cognitive 

-  .  / 

functioning,  academic  achievement,  and  affective  development •    In  the 
first  of  these  analyses,  separation  of  families  into  high-  and  low- 
risk  groups  was  accomplished  through  use  of  a  stepwise  discriminant 
function  analysis  and  resulted  in  an  eight-variable  composite  which 
maximally  discriminated  between  the  groups.    This  composite  was  made 
up  of  both  family  process  and  status/situational  variables  and 
account ed^f or  77$  of  the  variance  in  high-  or  low-risk  group 
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la  the  sscond  analysis,  a  two-way  KANOVA  was  employed  to  test 
the  effects  of  family  risk  status  (high  versus  low)  and  chronological 
age  on  the  performance  of  children  across  a  subset  of  measures. 
Results  of  the  HASCVA  indicated  significant  main  effects  for  family 
risk  status  and  age,  with  no  interaction  effects.    Results  indicated 
that  children  from  high-risk  families  performed  significantly  below 
children  from  low-risk  families  across  measures.    The  nature  of  the 
effects  of  family  risk  status  was  explored  through  the  Bonferroni 

tr 

method  of  multiple  pairwise  comparisons.    Results  indicated  that 
high-risk  children  performed  significantly  below  their  low  risk  age 
peers  and  younger,  low-risk  children  on  a  number  of  performance 
measures. 

The  last  of  the  analyses  of  Hypothesis  1  examined  the  effects  of 
family  risk  status  on  the  performance  of  preschool/kindergarten 
children.    Although  the  multivariate  test  of  the  means  of  the  two 
groups  was  not  significant,  multiple  pairwise  comparisons  of  the 
individual  means  revealed  two  significant  performance  differences. 
High  risk  children  exhibited  lower  levels  of  performance  than  low- 
risk  children  on  measures  of  cognitive  problem-solving  and 
intellectual  functioning- performance. 

Hypothesis  £ 

Features  of  the  physical,  social,  and  psychological  family 
environment  that  contribute  to  the  general  risk  status  are 
differentially  related  to  decrements  in  child  performance 
measures  of  cognitive  functioning!  academic  achievement, 
and  affective  development  with  increasing  age* 
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A  three-stop  procedure  was  used  to  test  Hypothesis  2.    In  step 
one,  Ho telling' s  T2  statistic  was  used  to  test  the  significance  of 
children's  performance  differences  on  measures  that  revealed  lover 
mean  performance  from  ages  6  years,  7  months^  Cohort  2)  to  ages  10 
years,  0  months  (Cohort  4). [7]    In  step  two,  child  performance 
measures  shoving  significant  declines  and  the  eight  family  variables 
that  differentiated  high  and  lov-risk  groups  were  applied  to  a 
multivariate  linear  regression  model.    In  step  three,  the 
multivariate  regression  equations  resulting  from  separate  analyses  of 
Cohort  2  and  Cohort  4  vere  examined  for  differences,    A  detailed 
discussion  of  each  of  these  analyses  is  presented  below. 

Ho telling' s  T2 

The  performance  variables  showing  lover  mean  values  from  ages 
6-10  years  (Cohort  2)  to  ages  14-19  years  (Cohort  4)  are  presented  in 
Table  19.    Ho telling's  two-sample  T2  test  was  conducted  and  the 
difference  between  the  younger  (Cohort  2)  and  older  (Cohort  4) 
children's  group  means  using  all  seven  variables  was  highly 
significant  (p  <  .01 ;  P  -  22.81  >  F?  8g(.0l)  -  2.95).    Analysis  of 
the  differences  on  single  performance  variables  revealed  five 
variables  that  were  significantly  different  (p  <  .05) :  (a) 
intellectual  functioning- verbal,  (b)  intellectual  functioning- 
performance,  (c)  intellectual  functioning- full  scale,  (d)  reading 
achievement  grade  discrepancy,  and  (e)  aathematics  achievement  grade 

7In  this  and  subsequent  analyses,  children  and  families  were  included 
for  analysis  based  on  cohort  membership,  regardless  of  risk  statue 
used  in  the  tests  of  Hypothesis  1 . 
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Tabic  19 

Descriptive  Statistic*  and  lasts  of  Significance  for 
Child  Performance  Variables  Revealing  Performance  Declines 
frost  Ages  6-10  Years  (Cohort  2}  to  14-19  Years  (Cohort  4) : 

Bo telling's  T2  Test 
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Variable 

Cohort  2 
Mean 

SD 

Cohort  4  (N-42) 
Keen  SD 

a 

c-vaiue 

VIQ 

" 99.46 

13.74 

92.14 

19.08 

2.18* 

PIQ 

104.26 

13.94 

96.67 

16.00 

2.48* 

FSIQ 

101.76 

13.23 

93.86 

17.55 

2.52* 

PPVTE 

100.39 

16.62 

95.95 

20.74 

1.16 

SLFAC 

51.93 

9.42 

49.19 

8.05 

1.50 

gB©ISb 

-.31 

1.74 

-2.23 

3.81 

3.30** 

MADISb 

-.18 

1.16 

-2.36 

3.61 

4.19** 

^Pooled  variance  t  values. 

Reading  and  mathematics  discrepancy  scores  reflect  Increased 
performance .deficits,  i.e. t  the  larger  the  score  the  greater 
the  decline  in  performance. 


*£  <  .05  , 
**£  <  .01 
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discrepancy.    In  other  words,  on  measures  of  intellectual  functioning 
and  academic  achievement  grade  discrepancy,  older  children  performed 
significantly  belov  younger  children  in  the  present  sample  of 
families.    Measures  of  receptive  vocabulary  and  self -acceptance, 
although  showing  declines,  were  not  statistically  significant. 
Multivariate  Regression  Analysis 

The  variables  of  significance  identified  through  Kotelling's  T2 
test  formed  the  subset  of  dependent  variables  used  in  testing  the 
multivariate  linear  regression  model  with  one  exception. 
Intellectual  functioning* full  scale  was  omitted  from  the  analysis  due 
to  ix^i  high  redundancy  wiJa  verbal  and  performance  measures  (VIQ  and 
PIQ  correlations  with  FSIQ  -  .93  and  .68,  respectively) .  The 

variables  were  those  family  risk  variables  identified 
discriminant  function  analysis  in  the  test  of  Hypothesis 

1  as  significantly  contributing  to  the  linear  composite  that 
discriminated  the  two  family  risk  groups.    These  eight  variables 
included:     (a)  Occupational  Status  (OCPST) ,  (b)  Active-Recreational 
Orientation  (ACTRCO),  (c)  Verbal  Skills  of  Primary  Caregiver  (VRBSK^, 
(d)  Achievement  Orientation  (ACHVO),  (e)  Availability  of  Educational 
Resources  (AEDR),  (f)  Independence  (INDP),  (g)  Quality  of  the 
Physical  Home  Environment  (QPHE) ,  and  (h)  Organization  (ORGNZ).  A 
Multivariate  regression  analyt-s  was  conducted  separately  for  Cohort 

2  and  Cohort  4  using  the  set  of  sight  family  risk  variables  and  the 
subset  of  four  child  performance  variables. 


independent 
through  the 
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Cohort  2.    Correlations  among  the  family  risk  variables f  and  the 
correlations  of  the  risk  variablea  with  child  performance  variables 
are  given  in  fable  20*    The  low  correlations  among  the  set  of 
independent  variables  (•  .394)  minimised  the  problems  created  by 
multicoliinearity  that  make  it  difficult  to  detect  the  significant 
regression  coefficients  (Johnson  &  Vichern,  1982).    Table  21  presents 
the  squared  multiple  correlation  of  each  child  performance  variable 
with  the  family  risk  variables  and  the  tests  of  significance  for  the 
resulting  multiple  regression  equations.    The  joint  test  af  no  linear 
relationship  between  the  set  of  family  risk  variables  and  each  child 
performance  variable  was  rejected  for  two  performance  variables  (F 
£g      ^ ( .05)  -  2.18}.    The  set  of  risk  variables  significantly 
predicted  children's  reading  achievement  grade  discrepancy  score  (p  < 
.01;  P  ■  3«37)  and  mathematics  achievement  grade  discrepancy  score  (p 
<  .05;  F  •  2.26).    Family  risk  variables  accounted  for  38%  and  29%  of 
the  variance  in  reading  and      t hematics  achievement  grade  discrepancy 
scores,  respectively. 

The  contribution  of  each  family  risk  variable  to  the  variance  in 
reading  and  mathematics  achievement  grade  discrepancy  scores  was 
examined  by  using  Cohen  and  Cohen1 s  (1975)  generalization  of 
Fischer's  protected  t  test.    According  to  this  procedure,  if  the  F 
for  a  given  set  is  significant f  the  individual  independent  variables 
which  make  up  the  set  are  each  tested  for  significance  at     by  means 
of  a  standard  t  test.    The  partial  contribution  of  each  independent 
variable  is  t-tested  by  examining  the  significance  of  the  regression 
coefficients.    With  this  procedure,  the  t  tests  are  protected  from 
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Tabla  20 

Ccrralatloaa  Aaong  tha  8  Faally  Rink  V*ri*bl*»  and  CorraUtiofta  of  tha  Xlak 
Variabla*  with  4  Child  Farfomaaca  Variablaa  for  Cohort  2  (N-54) 


OCPST 

ACTKC0 

V1BSK 

ACKVO 

XKBP 

QPHE 

ORCN2 

ACTHCO 

.079 

VRBSK 

.394 

-.14? 

ACKVO 

.038 

.084 

-.023 

AEDR 

.135 

-.233 

.222 

-.181 

I  HDP 

.063 

.274 

.121 

-.246 

-.068 

QPtiE 

.287 

.051 

.104 

-.048 

.157 

-.140 

08CHZ 

.056 

.198 

-.302 

.19? 

-.006 

-.098 

.020 

VIQ 

.153 

-.101 

-.420 

.061 

.305 

.106 

.115 

-.008 

PIQ 

.231 

-.081 

.069 

-.020 

.253 

.073 

.304 

-.015 

SDDIS 

.220 

-.077 

.349 

*  -.112 

.515 

.140 

.210 

-.168 

Had  IS 

.193 

'  -.112 

.236 

.072 

.371 

.177 

.162 

-.153 

Kay  to  the  variables  is  ss  follows: 

OCPST  -  Occupational  Status 
ACTKCO  -  Active-Recreational  Orietitacion 
VKBStC  -  Verbal  Skills  of  Primary  Caregiver 

ACHVO  m  Achievement  Orientation 
AEDK    -  Availability  of  Educational  Resources 
INDP    **  Independence 


QPH£  •  Quality  of  tha  Physical  Environment 
ORCKZ  -  Organisation 

VIQ    m  Intellectual  Functioning  -  Verbs! 

PIQ    -  Intellectual  Functioning  -  ?£?£o*^n£* 
ft  DDIS  ■  Reading  Achievement  Crude  Discrepancy  Score 
KADIS  -  HaihiwiticB  Achievement  Grade  Discrepancy 
Scare 
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Table  21 


Squared  Multiple  Correlation  of  Each 
Child  Performance  Variable  with  3  Family  Risk  Variables 
and  Teats  of  Significance  for  Cohort  2  (N-54) 


Squared 
Multiple 

Variable  Correlation  F  Statistic 


VIQ  .268  2.06 

PIQ  .189  1.31 

KDDXS  .375  3.37** 

MAD IS  .287  2.26* 


*£  <  .05 
**£  <  .01 
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large  experiiaentwise  Type  I  error  by  the  requirement  that  the 
preliminary  F  test  must  meet  the  a  criterion  (Cohen  &  Cohen,  1975)* 

Table  22  gives  the  raw  and  standardized  regression  coefficients 
for  predicting  for  Cohort  2  the  two  child  performance  variables 
meeting  the  a(.05)  criterion.    For  each  dependent  variable,  the  t 
statistic  for  the  regression  coefficient  represents  the  significance 
of  that  independent  variable  given  the  other  independent  variables. 
The  family  risk  variable,  Availability  of  Educational  Resources  in 
the  Home,  significantly  contributed  to  RDDIS  and  KADIS  (p  <  .01). 
The  risk  variable,  Independence,  also  significantly  contributed  +o 
the  predictability  of  KALIS  (p  <  .05). 

Cohort  4.    Table  23  presents  the  correlations  among  family  risk 
variables,  and  the  correlations  of  the  risk  variables  with  child 
performance  variables  for  Cohort  4«    Among  the  set  of  independent 
variables,  the  correlations  were  generally  low  (-  .416) ,  with  the 
exception  of  Occupational  Status  and  Verbal  Skills  of  the  Primary 
Caregiver  where  the  correlation  was  .528.    It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
relationship  between  OCPST  and  VEBSK  was  also  evident  in  Cohort  2, 
where  .394  was  the  highest  correlation  among  the  set  of  independent 
variables. 

Multivariate  regression  analysis  of  the  family  risk  and  child 
perfo nuance  variables  for  Cohort  4  yielded  the  results  given  in  Table 
24.    The  joint  test  of  no  linear  relationship  between  the  set  of 
family  risk  variables  and  each  child  performance  variable  was 
rejected  for  all  four  performance  variables  (F^  ^)(  .05)  "  2.33). 
The  set  of  risk  variables  significantly  predicted  children's 
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Table  22 

Raw  and  Standardized  Regression  Coefficients  for  Predicting 
2  Child  Performance  Variables  from  Family  Risk  Variables 
and  Tests  of  Significance  for  Cohort  2  (N-54) 

i 


Risk 

RDDIS 

HAD  IS 

Variable 

Rav 

Standard 

t-value 

Raw 

Standard 

t-value 

OCPST 

.004 

.048 

.35 

.004 

.087 

v  .60 

ACTRCO 

.003 

.022 

17 

-.010 

-.108 

A  ,-.76 

VRBSK 

.017 

.159 

1. 

.12 

.001 

.001 

.07 

ACHVO 

.008 

.043 

.34 

.030 

.255 

1.86 

A£DR 

.558 

.475 

3. 

.71** 

.285 

.375 

2.74** 

MD? 

.025 

.162 

1, 

.21 

.030 

.292 

2.05* 

QPBE 

.104 

.131 

1, 

.03 

.071 

.139 

1.02 

0RGK2 

-.024 

-.120 

.91 

-.020 

-.155 

-1.11 

Intercept 

-7.029 

-3.937 

-2. 

.45* 

-4.193 

-3.618 

-2.11* 

Note.    The  standardized  regression  coefficients  are  the  raw  coefficients 
divided  by  the  standard  deviations  of  the  dependent  variables  and 
r  .Itiplied  by  the  standard  deviations  of  the  independent  vari- 
ables. 

*£  <  .05 

**£  <  .01 
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T«bl«  23 

Correlation*  Aaong  tb*  8  F*»ily  Ri«k  Varitblac  snd  Corr«l«tioo«  of  th«  Risk 
Variables  with  4  ailld  Porfomanc*  Variables  for  Coiiorc  4  (K-42) 

OCPST      ACTRCO      VRBSK       ACMVo'       AEDK         IKOP         QPHE  ORGiiZ 

ACTKCO  .027 
VRBSK  .528  -.022 


ACitVO 

-.388 

.286 

-.345 

AEUK 

-.312 

.025 

-.193 

.404 

INDP 

.156 

-.221 

.227 

-.268 

-.171 

QPHE 

.24  J 

.218 

.416 

-.086 

.051 

-.276 

0RGN2 

.049 

-.021 

-.318 

.171 

.046 

-.112 

-.072 

VIQ 

.463 

-.388 

.562 

-.633 

-.147 

.043 

.277 

-.140 

PIQ 

.394 

-.274 

.454 

-.369 

.039 

.047 

.111 

-.302 

KD01S 

.466 

-.258 

.570 

-.464 

-.227 

.047 

.356 

-.253 

KADIS 

.416 

-.356 

.614 

-.659 

-.181 

.056 

.220 

-.283 

Note.    Key  to  the  variables  is  as  follows: 

OCPST  -  Occupational  Status  QPHE  -  Quality  of  the  Physical  Environment 

ACTRCO  -  Active-Recreational  Orientation  ORGKZ  •  Organization 

VRBSK  -  Verbal  Skills  of  Primary  Caregiver  VIQ    -  Intellectual  Functioning  -  Verbal 

ACHVO  -  Achievement  Orientation  PIQ    »  Intellectual  Functioning  -  Performance 

AEDR   -  Availability  of  Educational  Resources  RDDIS  -  Heading  Achievement  Grade  Discrepancy  Score 

INDP    -  Independence  KADIS  «  Mathematics  Achievement  Grade  Discrepancy 

Score 
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Table  24 


Squared  Multiple  Correlation  of  Bach 
Child  Performance  Variable  with  3  Family  Risk  Variables 
and  Tests  of  Significance  for  Cohort  4  (K«42) 


Variable 

Squared 
Multiple 
Correlation 

.  F  Statistic 

VIQ 

.680 

8.77** 

PIQ 

.461 

3.52** 

RODIS 

.528 

4.61** 

KADIS 

.719 

10.56** 

*£  <  .05 

**£  <  .01 


x 

\  "235 

intellectual  functioning- verbal  (p  <  .01 ;  F  »  8.7?};  intellectual 
functioning-performance  (p  <  .01;  P  ■  3.52) ;  reading  achievement 
grade  discrepancy  score  (p  <  .01?  F  -  4.61 ) ;  and  mathematics 
achievement  grade  discrepancy  score  (p  <  .01 ;  F  •  10- 56) .    The  set  of 
family  risk  variables  significantly  predicted  children's  intellectual 
functioning-verbal  (p  <  .01 ;  F  ■  8.77);  intellectual  functioning- 
performance  (p  <  .01;  F  •  5*52);  reading  achievement  grade 
discrepancy  score  (p  <  .01;  F  ■  4.6");  sad  mathematics  achievement 
grade  discrepancy  score  (p  <  .01;  F  -  10.56).    Family  risk  variables 
accounted  for  68$  and  4&%  of  the  variance  in  intellectual 
functioning-verbal  and  intellectual  functioning-performance, 
respectively.    This  same  set  of  risk  variables  accounted  for  53%  end 
72%  of  the  variance  in  reading  and  mathematics  grade  discrepancy 
scores,  respectively. 

According  to  Fischer's  protected  t  test  procedures,  all  four 
performance  variables  met  the  o( .05)  criterion  and  t  tests  were 
performed.    The  specific  contributions  of  each  family  risk  variable 
to  the  predictability  of  each  child  performance  variable  for  Cohort  4 
is  shown  in  Table  25.    Four  risk  variables  significantly  contributed 
to  the  predictability  of  VIQ:    Active-Recreational  Orientation  (p  < 
.01),  Verbal  Skills  of  the  Primary  Caregiver  (p  <  .01),  Achievement 
Orientation  (p  <  .01),  and  Independence  (p  <  .05).    These  same  four 
risk  variables  significantly  contributed  to  the  predictability  of 
KADIS  (all  variables,  p  <  .01).    For  PIQ,  Occupational  Status  was  a 
significantly  contributing  risk  variable  (p  <  .05) «    The  risk 
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table  25 


Kay  at»d  Standardized  Regression  Coefficients  for  Predicting  4  Child  Performance  Variables 

Iran  Family  Riek  Variables  tad  Tecte  of  Sifsif icaoee  for  Cohort  4  (N»42)  / 


Kink 
V&r table 

VIQ 

PIQ 

KD01S 

mms 

Raw 

Standard 

t-value 

Raw 

Standard 

t- value 

Raw 

Standard 

t-veiuS 

Raw 

Standard 

t- value 

OCPST 

.128 

.157 

1.22 

.230 

.336 

2.00* 

.01? 

,226 

1.44 

.011 

.074 

.61 

ACTRCO 

-.313 

-2.87** 

-.365 

-.244 

-1.73 

-.100 

-.280 

-2.12* 

-.086 

-.254 

-2.49** 

VR8SK 

.375 

-375 

2.64** 

,230 

.274 

1.49 

.056 

.281 

1.63 

.090 

.478 

3.59** 

ACKVU 

-.778 

--465 

-3,74** 

-„2S9 

-.206 

-1.28 

-.058 

-.173 

-1.14 

-.156 

-.495 

-4.24** 

AKDK 

1.470 

.128 

1.15 

2.617 

.272 

i.ae 

-.11? 

-.051 

-.38 

.223 

.103 

.98 

f  NDF 

-.225 

-1.98* 

-.289 

-.195 

-1.32 

-.048 

-.135 

-.97 

-.039 

-.265 

-2.48** 

QPKE 

.213 

.043 

.35 

-.8X5 

-.134 

-.84 

.269 

0  .185 

1.24 

-.096 

-.070 

-.60 

.034 

.016 

.14 

-.448 

-.246 

-1.72 

-.065 

-.151 

-1.13 

-.039 

-.095 

-.92 

intercept 

124.979 

6.549 

4.79** 

130.154 

8.135 

4.59** 

2.900 

.761 

.46 

6.814 

1.889 

1.48 

Note.    The  standardised  regression  coeff icisnts  arc  the  rav  regression  coefficients  divided  by  the  standard  deviations  of  the 
dependent  variables  and. bmiI tip lied  by  the  standard  deviations  ot  the  independent  variables. 

*g  <  .05 
**£>  <  .01 
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variable,  Active-Recreational  Orientation,  significantly  contributed 
to  the  predictability  of  SDDIS  (p  <  .05). 

Cohorts  2  and  4.    In  order  to  complete  the  test  of  Hypothesis  29 
it  was  necessary  to  teat  whether  the  regression  functions  constructed 
from  Cohort  2  and  Cohort  4  vera  significantly  different.    The  test 
for  equality  of  regression  coefficients,  according  to  the  procedures 
outlined  by  Eao  (1973)#  was  conducted  for  each  pair  of  regression 
equation*  derived  for  each  of  the  four  child  performance  variables. 

The  *3at  for  the  equality  of  regression  coefficients  was  carried 
out  in  the  following  steps:    (a)  for  each  dependent  variable,  the 
residual  sua  of  squares  from  Cohort  2  was  added  to  the  residual  sum 
of  squares  from  Cohort  4;  (b)  Cohort  2  and  Cohort  4  were  combined  to 
form  a  single  sample  (K»96)  and  the  common  regression  equation  and 
residual  sum  of  squares  was  determined;  (c)  the  mean  squares  of  the 
separate  regression  (residuals)  and  common  regression  (residuals) 
were  determined?  and  (d)  the  significance  of  the  ratio  of  mean 
squares  due  to  deviation  from  hypothesis  to  residual  due  to  separate 
regressions  was  tested  (Rao,  1973). 

The  hypothesis  of  equality  of  regression  coefficients  was 
rejected  for  three  of  the  four  child  performance  variables 
(F^  ^(.05)  -  2.04).    The  hypothesis  of  equality  was  rejected  for 
VIQ  (p  <  .05;  F  -  3.31)i  RDDIS  (p  <  .05;  P  -  3-64),  and  MADIS  (p  < 
.05;  F  -  10.36).    The  hypothesis  of  equality  of  regression 
coefficients  was  not  rejected  for  PIQ  (F  *  1 .98).    These  results 
indicated  that  the  set  of  family  risk  variables  combined  in  different 
ways  to  predict  intellectual  functioning- verbal  and  academic 
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achievement  grade  discrepancy  ecoree  for  younger  as  compared  to  older 
school-age  children. 

Summary 

A  sequence  of  statistical  analyses  were  performed  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  the  set  of  family  risk  variables  identified  in  the 
test  of  Hypothesis  1  vas  differentially  related  to  child  variables 
that  shoved  lover  levels  of  performance  fcr  older  (Cohort  4}  versus 
younger  (Cohort  2)  children.    Five  child  performance  variables  were 
found  to  be  significantly  lover  for  older  children:    VIQ,  PIQ,  FSIQ, 
RDDIS,  and  KADIS. 

Two  intellectual  functioning  (VIQ  and  PIQ)  and  two  academic 
achievement  (EDDIS  and  MADIS)  variables,  and  the  set  of  eight  family 
risk  variables  were  applied  to  a  multivariate  regression  model.  The 
set  of  family  risk  variables  significantly  predicted  RDDIS  and  MADIS 
for  both  Cohort  2  and  Cohort  4  and  significantly  predicted  VIQ  and 
PIQ  for  Cohort  4.    The  family  risk  variables  accounted  for  a 
substantial  amount  of  variance  in  child  performance  measures,  ranging 
from  29%  to  72%  for  relationships  of  significance. 

Analysis  of  the  partial  contribution  of  each  family  risk 
variable  to  the  regression  function  for  each  performance  variable 
indicated  significant  contributions  from  all  but  two  family 
variables:    Quality  of  the  Physical  Home  Environment  and 
Organization.    The  results  suggested  that  these  two  family  variables 
were  important  in  concert  with  the  other  variables  tested  but  did  not 
uniquely  contribute  to  the  prediction  of  child  performance. 
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Finally,  the  test  of  the  equality  of  the  regression  coefficients 
for  each  of  the  four  performance  variables  resulted  in  rejection  of 
the  equality  hypothesis  for  three  performance  variables:    VIQ,  RDDIS, 
and  KADIS.    In  other  words,  the  set  of  family  risk  variables  had  a 
different  predictive  relationship  with  VIQ,  RDDIS,  and  KADIS  for 
Cohort  2  as  compared  to  their  predictive  relationship  with  VIQ, 
RDDIS,  and  KADIS  for  Cohort  4*    These  results  suggested  the 
differential  relationship  between  the  set  of  family  risk  variables 
and  the  performance  of  children  at  different  stages  of  development. 

Hypothesis  £ 

Features  of  the  physical,  social,  and  psychological  family 
environment  are  related  to  children's  discrepancies  in 
academic  achievement,  "discrepancy"  defined  as  the 
difference  between  attained  grade  level  to  expected  grade 
level  for  chronological  age  on  measures  of  reading  and 
mathematics  achievement. 

A  multivariate  linear  regression  model  was  used  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  the  family  risk  variables  identified  in  the 
discriminant  function  analysis  and  children's  discrepancies  in 
reading  ( RDDIS)  and  mathematics  (KADIS)  achievement.  Discrepancy 
scores  for  children  in  Cohort  2  and  Cohort  4  were  included  in  the 
multivariate  regression  analysis  used  to  test  Hypothesis  2,  and  thus 
will  only  be  briefly  reviewed  here.    The  additional  multivariate 
regression  analysis  conducced  with  the  family  risk  variables  and 
child  performance  variables  for  Cohort     will  be  discussed  in  detail 
below. 
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Cohort  2 

Results  of  the  multivariate  regression  analysis  for  Cohort  2 
vera  given  previously  in  Table  21.    Two  academic  achievement 
discrepancy  variables  were  the  only  two  performance  variables  of  the 
subset  whose  variances  were  significantly  accounted  for  by  the  set  of 
family  risk  variables.    Thus,  both  subhypotheses  under  test  for 
Cohort  2  were  rejected  (F  *  3.37  >  FQ^5  (.05)  -  2.18  for  RDDIS;  F  - 
2.26  >  FQ  ,c  (.05)  -  2.18  for  KADIS).    A  substantial  portion  of  the 
variance  in  RDDIS  (38^)  and  in  KADIS  (29%)  was  accounted  for  by  the 
set  of  family  risk  variables. 

Using  Fischer's  protected  t  test  procedure  ( Cohen  &  Cohen, 
1975),  the  partial  contributions  of  each  independent  variable  to  the 
regression  functions  were  examined .    The  risk  variable  with  a 
significant  partial  contribution  to  the  predictability  of  RDDIS  and 
KADIS  was  Availability  of  Educational  Resources  in  the  Home.  A 
significant  contribution  to  the  predictability  of  MADIS  was  also 
evident  for  the  risk  variable,  Independence  (see  Table  22). 

Cohort  3 

Table  26  gives  the  coi relations  among  family  risk  variables,  and 
the  correlations  of  the  risk  variables  with  child  performance 
variables  for  Cohort  3.    The  same  four  performance  variables,  VIQ, 
PIQ,  RDDIS,  and  KADIS,  used  in  the  test  of  Hypothesis  2  were  used  in 
this  analysis.    Generally  low  correlations  (<  .358)  were  evident, 
with  the  exception  of  Occupational  Status  and  Verbal  Skills  of  the 
Primary  Caregiver  which  correlated  .447. 
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Tabla  26 

Corralaciona  Aaong  tha  8  Faarfiy  tiak  Variabian  And  Correlation*  of  to*  Klak 
Variablaa  with  4  Child  Parfosmsnce  Variables  for  Cohort  3  (K-64) 


OCVST 

ACTRCO 

VR&SX 

ACtfVO 

A£Dft 

•Clara 

Qrttk 

ACTHCO 

.054 

VRBSK 

.447 

.09? 

ACHVO 

-.087 

.028 

-.257 

AEE* 

-.006 

-.030 

.066 

.082 

INDP 

.062 

.071 

.124 

-.251 

-.157 

QPHE 

.  358 

.043 

.302 

-.026 

.111 

-.252 

0RCN2 

.200 

.037 

-.204 

.343 

-.006 

-.09? 

-.001 

VIQ 

.406 

.112 

.456 

-.169 

.181 

.002 

.211 

-.015 

FIQ 

.300 

.07? 

.279 

-.ns 

.182 

.133 

.122 

.061 

ROD  IS 

.078 

.519 

-.277 

.066 

.086 

.ill 

-.026 

KADIS 

.442 

-.023 

.406 

-.122 

.150 

.041 

.311 

.039 

Note-     Key  to  the  variable*!  is  as  follows: 

0CPST  M  Occupational  Status  QFHE 

ACTRCO  -  Active-Recreational  Orientation  O&NGZ 
VRBSK  •  Verbal  Skills  of  Primary  Caregiver  VIQ 
ACHVO  -  Achiovcmant  Orientation 

AEDR    -  Availability  of  Educational  Resources  RDBIS 

INDP    -  Independence  KADIS 


Quality  of  the  Physical  Environment 
Organisation 

Intellectual  Functioning  *  Verbal 
intellectual  Tunctioftifig  -  Pcrforsasnc® 
leading  Achievement  Grade  Discrepancy  Score 
Mathematics  Achievement  Grade  Discrepancy 
Score 
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Results  of  the  multivariate  regression  analysis  of  the  family 
risk  variables  and  child  performance  variables  for  Cohort  3  are 
presented  in  Table  27.    The  joint  test  of  no  linear  relationship 
between  the  set  of  family  risk  variables  and  the  four  child 
performance  variables  was  rejected  for  three  performance  variables 
(Pg  5^(.05)  -  2.18)  The  set  of  risk  variables  significantly 
predicted  intellectual  functioning- vernal  (p  <  .05;  F  *  2.96); 
reading  achievement  grade  discrepancy  score  (p  <  .05;  F  -  4-42);  and 
mathematics  achievement  grade  discrepancy  score  (p  <  .05;  F  ■  2.82). 
It  was  the  latter  two  performance  variables  that  were  of  interest  in 
testing  Hypothesis  3.    As  shown  in  Table  27,  the  set  of  family  risk 
variables  accounted  for  39$  and  29$  of  the  variance  in  RDDIS  and 
KADIS,  respectively.    Thusf  both  subhypo theses  under  test  for  Cohort 
3  were  rejected. 

Applying  the  procedures  for  Fischer's  protected  t  test,  the 
academic  achievement  discrepancy  scores  met  the  a(«05)  criterion  and 
t  tests  were  performed.    The  partial  contributions  of  each  family 

ft 

risk  variable  to  the  predictability  of  RCDIS  and  MADIS  for  Cohort  3 
are  given  in  Table  28.    Two  risk  variables  significantly  contributed 
to  the  predictability  of  RDDIS:    Occupational  Status  and  Verbal 
Skills  of  the  Primary  Caregiver  (p  <  .01).     Occupational  Status  also 
significantly  contributed  to  the  predictability  of  MADIS  (p  <  .05). 
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Table  27 

Squared  Multiple  Correlation  of  Each 
Child  Performance  Variable  with  8  Family  Risk  Variables 
and  Testa  of  Significance  for  Cohort  3  (N«64) 


Variable 


Squared 
Multiple 
Correlation 


F  Statistic 


VIQ 
PIQ 
ROD  IS 
HAD  IS 


.301 
.203 
.391 
.291 


2.96** 
1.75 
4.42** 
2.82** 


*£  <  .05 
**p_  <  .01 
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Table  28 

Raw  ana  Standardized  Regression  Coefficients  for  Predicting 
2  Child  Performance  Variables  from  Family  Risk  Variables 
and  Tests  of  Significance  for  Cohort  3  (N-64) 


Risk 

RD0IS 

KADIS 

Variable 

Raw 

Standard 

t -value 

Raw 

Standard 

t -value 

OCPST 

.043 

.339 

2.60** 

.025 

.272  . 

1. 

94* 

ACTRCO 

.009 

.040 

.37 

-.011 

-.067 

58 

VRBSK 

.057 

.371 

2.87** 

.026 

.232 

1. 

66 

ACHVO 

-.048 

.191 

-1.62 

-.009 

-.051 

• 

40 

AEDR 

.111 

.069 

.64 

.153 

*  .131 

1. 

13 

INDP 

-.014 

.055 

-.47 

.009 

.050 

* 

40 

QPHE 

-.170 

.151 

-1.24 

.117 

.143 

1. 

09 

ORGNZ 

.012 

.041 

.34 

.012 

.058 

• 

44 

Intercept 

-4.625 

-1. 

.659 

-1.22 

-5. J80 

-2.950 

-2. 

02* 

Note.    The  standardized  regression  coefficients  are  the  raw  coefficients 
divided  by  the  standard  deviations  of  the  dependent  variables  and 
multiplied  by  the  standard  deviations  of  the  independent  vari- 
ables. 


*£  <  -05 

**£   <    -  01 
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Cohort  4^ 

Hesults  of  the  multivariate  regression  analysis  of  Cohort  4  wore 
given  previously  in  Table  24.    The  set  of  family  risk  variables 
accounted  for  a  significant  amount  if  variance  in  all  four 
performance  measures  (p  <  .05)*    This  relationship  was  particularly 
strong  for  the  academic  achievement  discrepancy  scores f  with  53%  and 
12%  of  the  variance  in  RDDIS  and  KADIS,  respectively,  accounted  for 
by  the  set  of  family  risk  variables.    Thus,  both  subhypo theses  under 
test  for  Cohort  4  were  rejected  ($  •  4.61  >  F?  ^  (.05)  -  2.33  for 
RDDIS;  F  -  10.56  >  F-  -A  (.05)  -  2.33. 

The  partial  contributions  of  each  family  risk  variable  to  the 
regression  functions  for  Cohort  4  were  examined  using  Fischer* s 
protected  t  test  procedure.    The  risk  variable  that  significantly 
contributed  to  the  predictability  of  HDDIS  was  Active-Recreational 
Orientation.    Four  variables  had  significant  partial  contributions  to 
the  predictability  of  KADIS:    Active-Recreational  Orientation,  Verbal 
Skills  of  the  Primary  Caregiver,  Achievement  Orientation,  and 
Independence  (see  Table  25)* 

Summary 

A  multivariate  regression  analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
four  child  performance  variables  and  the  set  of  eight  family  risk 
variables  was  conducted  separately  for  Cohorts  2P  Cohort  3$  and 
Cohort  4.    The  specific  relationships  between  family  risk  variables 
and  children's  reading  and  mathematics  achievement  grade  discrepancy 
scores  were  examined.    Results  indicated  that  for  every  cohort,  the 
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set  of  eight  family  risk  variables  accounted  for  a  significant  amount 
of  variance  in  both  reading  and  mathematics  achievement  grade 
discrepancy  scores*    Examination  of  the  partial  contribution  of  each 
risk  variable  to  the  regression  functions  revealed  that  the 
significantly  contributing  variables  varied  considerably  across 
cohorts  (Table  29) •    There  was,  however,  similarity  within  cohorts  in 
the  variables  that  significantly  predicted  reading  and  mathematics 
achievement  grade  discrepancy  scores.    In  summary,  results  of  these 
analyses  indicated  that  a  specific  set  of  family  variables  was 
related  to  children's  discrepancies  in  academic  achievement  and 
further  that  this  set  of  family  variables  varied  in  their  importance 
depending  upon  the  child's  stage  of  development. 
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Table  29 

Suaaaary  of  the  Significantly  Contributing 

Risk  Variables  to  the  Prediction  of 
RBDIS  and  KADIS  for  Cohorts  2,  3,  and  4 


Cohort 

RDDIS 

t -value 

KADIS 

t-vs lue 

2 

3.71** 

AEDR 
INDP 

2.74** 
2.05* 

3 

OCPST 
VRBSK 

2.60** 
2.87** 

OCPST 

1. 94* 

4 

ACTRCO 

-2.21* 

ACTRCO 
VRBSK 
ACHVO 
INDP 

-2.49** 
3^59**" 
-4.24** 
-2.48** 

*£  <  .05 

**£  <  .01 


25! 


ERIC 
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Chapter  V 


DISCUSSION 


The  purpose  of  the  present  stugy  was  to  investigate  the 
relationship  between  the  physical,  social,  and  psychological 
variables  of  the  family  environment  and  children's  developmental 
performance  on  measures  of  cognition,  academic  achievement,  and 
affective  development.    A  sample  of  families  having  one  or  more 
children  in  remedial  or  special  education  was  administered  a 
multicomponent  family  asessment  instrument*    Children  with  remedial 
or  special  needs  and  their  siblings  were  administered  a  battery  of 
school-relevant  performance  measures.    A  series  of  multivariate 
analyses  were  conducted  to  delineate  critical  family  environmental 
variables  and  the  relationship  between  family  variables  and 
children's  performance  across  four  sequential  age  cohorts.  Results 
of  these  analyses  suggested  the  following  major  conclusions: 

1 .  Families  were  accurately  and  meaningfully  separated  into 
high-  and  low-risk  groups  based  on  a  statistically  derived  subset  of 
family  environmental  process  and  status/ situational  variables. 

2.  Family  risk  status  (high  versus  lew),  characterised  by  the 
subset  of  family  variables,  was  related  to  the  performance  of  school- 
age  children  across  a  subset  of  intellectual,  academic,  and  affective 
measures.    Children  from  high-risk  families  exhibited  lower  levels  of 
performance  as  compared  to  children  from  low- risk  families. 
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3.  School-age  children's  performance  was  also  related  to  their 
chronological  age  at  the  time  of  testing,  and  different  developmental 
trends  were  observed  across  measures.    There  vas  no  interaction 
between  family  risk  status  and  children's  age  in  their  relationship 
to  children9 s  performance. 

4.  A  * developmental  lag*  in  skill  attainment  for  high-risk 
children  vas  supported  by  the  findings  that:  (a)  high-risk  children 
exftibited  lover  levels  of  functioning  than  their  low-risk  age  peers 
on  measures  of  intellectual  functioning- performance  (children  4-6 
years  of  age),  cognitive  problem-solving  (children  4-10  years  of 
age),  and  social  competency  (children  10-13  years  of  age);  and  (b) 
older,  high-risk  children  performed  significantly  below  younger,  low- 
risk  children  on  measures  of  intellectual  functioning,  academic 
achievement,  and  locus  of  control. 

When  family  environment-child  performance  relationships  were 
examined  regardless  of  risk  status,  results  of  the  analyses  suggested 
these  additional  conclusions: 

5.  Older  children  (14-19  years  of  age)  performed  significantly 
below  younger  children  (6-10  years  of  age)  on  grade  discrepancy 
scores  for  reading  and  mathematics  achievement,  and  the  composite  of 
family  risk  variables  accounted  for  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
variance  in  achievement  discrepancy  scoree  for  both  groups* 
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6.  The  composite  of  family  risk  variables  combined  in 
significantly  different  ways  to  predict  grade  discrepancy  scores  for 
reading  and  mathematics  achievement  and  intellectual  functioning- 
verbal  for  younger  as  compared  to  older  school-age  children. 

7.  The  composite  risk  variables  accounted  for  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  variance  in  academic  achievement  grade  discrepancy 
scores  for  the  middle  group  of  children  (10-13  years  of  age)* 
Examination  of  risk  variable  contributions  to  the  predictability  of 
achievement  for  each  school-age  cohort  further  supported  the 
hypothesis  that  family  influences  varied  in  their  importance 
depending  upon  the  child's  stage  of  development. 

A  discussion  of  these  findings  and  the  implications  drawn  from 
the  results  of  this  study  pre  presented  below- 

Family  Variables:       Composite  Index  of  Risk 
A  series  of  multivariate  analyses  revealed  that  families  could 
be  differentiated  into  two  distinctly  different  groups  on  the  basis 
of  a  comprehensive  assessment  with  quantitative  measures.  The 
resultant  quantitative  dimension  was  hypothesized  as  reflecting  the 
extert  of  risk  of  t)  e  family  home  environment  for  the  development  of 
children's  learning  and  behavior  problems.    There  was  minimal  overlap 
in  the  high-  and  low-risk  groups  (one  misclassified  family),  which 
suggested  that  the  discriminant  composite  of  family  environmental 
process  and  status/situational  variables  meaningfully  characterized 
two  general  types  of  families. 
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The  validity  of  the  composite  index  of  risk  was  supported  by  the 
finding  that  children  from  high-risk  families  performed  significantly 
below  children  from  low-risk  families  across  measures  of  cognitive 
functioning,  academic  achievement y  and  affective  development. 
Comparison  of  high-  and  low-risk  children's  performances  within  and 
across  age  cohorts  supported  the  notion  of  a  "developmental  lag"  in 
high-risk  children's  school- relevant  skill  attainment*    Thus,  the 
eight-variable  composite  by  which  families  were  characterized  f s  high 
or  low-risk  and  which  differentiated  meaningfully  among  family 
environments  also  was  found  tc  be  significant  in  environment-child 
k  ^formance  relationships.    A  review  and  discussion  of  each  of  the 
family  risk  variables  follows. 

Status/Si tuational  Variables 

Three  variables  that  described  the  family's  home  setting  and 
socioeconomic  status  were  among  the  variables  that  formed  the 
discriminant  composite:    Occupational  Status,  Availability  of 
Educational  Resources,  and  Quality  of  the  Physical  Home  Environment. 
High-risk  families  as  a  group  had  a  significantly  lower  level  of 
social  status  associated  with  their  occupation,  fewer  learning 
materials  and  resources  in  the  home,  and  a  physical  home  environment 
of  lesser  quality  as  compared  to  low-risk  families. 

Occupational  Status.    To  review,  Occupational  Status  was 
determined  for  the  parent  contributing  the  greatest  amount  to  the 
yearly  family  income  according  to  the  procedures  outlined  by  Hauser 
a^d  Featherman  (1977).    Scores  on  their  Socioeconomic  Index  of 
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Occupational  Status  have  been  estimated  from  a  regression  equation 
predicting  occupational  prestige  from  two  major  occupational 
attributes:    education  and  income  levels.    Index  scores  were  paired 
with  1970  Census  Occupational  Codes,  yielding  the  most  current 
occ"-Htional  status  index  available.    In  the  present  study ,  each 
head-of -household's  Occupational  Status  score  was  derived  from  a 
standard,  multiple-question  format  regarding  employment  (Mueller  & 
Parcel,  1981).    Also,  employment  information  obtained  by  report  from 
a  spouse  was  corroborated  and  discrepancies  resolved  whenever 
possible.    Thus,  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Occupational 
Status  variable  reflected  the  current  prestige  or  social  status 
associated  with  the  occupation  of  the  family's  main  wage  earner. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  measure  of  socioeconomic  status  used 
for  families  was  based  solely  on  occupational  information,  in 
contrast  to  other  "summary*  measures  which  typically  include 
individual  income,  educational  level,  and  occupational  status  in  some 
combination  to  define  socioeconomic  status.    In  the  present  study, 
each  of  these  variables  was  entered  separately  into  the  discriminant 
analysis  and  it  was  the  Occupational  Status  variable  that  most 
accurately  distinguished  the  high-risk  from  the  low-risk  group  in 
combination  with  the  other  composite  variables.    In  other' words, 
Occupational  Status  was  the  predominant  feature  among  other  related 
sociodemographic  features  in  discriminating  between  families. 


The  importance  of  Occupational  Status  in  the  study  sample 
suggested  the  possible  influence  of  individual  attributes  often 
associated  with  occupations  of  higher  social  value:    personal  pride 
in  onefs  success,  greater  Job  satisfaction,  and  greater  self- 
confidence  related  to  work.    As  Deutsch  (1973)  noted : 

To  consider  the  prestige  dimension  of  SES  designations, 
again  it  is  plausible  to  assume  that  a  person  whose 
occupation  is  held  in  some  esteem  by  the  community  is  more 
likely  to  see  himself  as  a  worthy  person  and  that  this 
self -acceptance ,  in  turn,  will  color  his  relationship  with 
his  children,  which  in  turn,  will  influence  the  children's 
development  (p.  240).    Results  of  the  present  study 

indicated  that  children  from  families  headed  by  parents  in  higher 

prestige  occupations  were  more  skilled  on  intellectual  and  academic 

tasks  than  children  from  families  headed  by  parents  employed  in  jobs 

of  lesser  social  status*    In  both  worlds  of  work  and  school,  task- 

\ 

relevant  behaviors  such  as  perseverance,  job  completion,  accuracy, 
and  speed  are  valued  behaviors  that  often  lead  to  higher  levels  of 
achievement,  self-esteem,  and  self-confidence.    The  importance  of 
parental  modeling  of  these  behaviors  through  their  occupational 
endeavors  w&s  suggested  by  study  findings* 

Moreover,  the  child  who  finds  himself  *   th  a  less  effective 
parental  model  may  also  be  affected  by  individual  attributes 
sometimes  associated  with  occupations  of  lower  social  value: 
personal  frustration,  job  dissatisfaction,  and  low  self-esteem. 
Adults  in  jobs  represented  in  the  lower  social  class  are  more  likely 
to  work  evenings,  and  thrse  work  schedules  are  likely  to  influence 
family  organisation  and  opportunities  for  adult-child  interaction 
(Deutsch,  1 973) •    Bronfenbrenner1 s  (197?)  study  of  stress  in  families 
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provides  additional  support  for  the  notion  that  parents  in  lower 
status  joba  may  have  difficulty  facilitating  learning  for  children  in 
the  home.    Based  on  interviews  with  several  hundred  families,  he 
found  that  families  that  were  under  more  stress  than  others  tended  to 
be  "blue-collar*  families  who  had  two  or  more  children,  and  both 
parents  living  at  home.    In  the  present  study  sample,  the\  majority  of 
high  risk  families  matched  the  demographic  characteristics  of 
Bronfenbrsnner's  high-stressed  families. 

Availability  of  ISducational  Resources*    A  second  status/ 
situational  variable  of  importance  was  the  extent  to  which  materials 
and  resources  for  learning  were  available  to  children  in  the  home 
setting.    A  cumulative  index  of  educationally  relevant  items  (e.g. , 
books,  toys,  record  player)  was  developed  from  interview  questions 
such  as  "¥ould  you  mind  telling  me  which  of  the  following  things  you 
have  .  .  •  television  .  •  .  radio  .  •  •  record  player  .  .  .  etc." 
Items  and  materials  observed  in  the  home  and  accessible  to  children 
were  also  recorded  by  home  interviewers  over  the  course  of  two-to- 
three  home  visits  using  techniques  of  anecdotal  recording  and  a  post- 
interview  observation  list.    With  these  multiple  methods  of 
measurement,  it  appeared  that  the  material  learning  environment  of 
the  home,  reflected  in  items  for  self-initiated  or  parent-directed 
activities,  was  adequately  assessed  by  the  home  interviews. 
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The  importance  of  educational!;-  relevant  materials  in  the  home 
has  been  supported  in  other  studies  of  family  environment-child 
performance  relationships  for  nonhandioapped  (Dave,  1963;  Elardo  et 
al.9  1975;  Henderson,  1981;  Siccuitti,  1977;  Shipaan  et  al.,  1976) 
and  handicapped  childn      Meyerowitz  and  Farber,  1966;  Nihira, 
Meyers,  &  Mink,  1980).    What  is  particularly  important,  however,  is 
the  evidence  supporting  the  importance  of  educational  resources 
within  social  classes.    Shipman  et  al.  (1976)  found  that  within  a 
low-inccme  sample  of  families,  the  greater  availability  of  material 
resources  was  associated  with  higher  scores  on  measures  of  academic  ' 
achievement  and  analytic-perceptual  ability.    Similarly,  Riccuitti 
(1977)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  consistent  differences  in 
children's  developmental  outcomes  associated  with  relatively  small 
variations  in  socioeconomic  status  within  very  low- income 
populations.    These  variations  reflected,  in  part,  the 
"resourcefulness*  of  the  family,  i.e.,  selling  handmade  goods  in 
order  to  purchase  play  things  for  children  or  providing  service  un- 
kind in  exchange  for  desired  materials  (Riccuitti,  1977) . 

The  Availability  of  Educational  Resources  in  the  hom  »  was  shown 
to  be  an  important  aspect  of  the  family  learning  environment  in  the 
present  study.    The  extent  to  which  materials  were  present  was  not 
related  to  income  for*the  study  sample,  suggesting  that  it  was  not 
the  amount  of  money  the  family  had  to  purchase  these  items  that  was 
the  detenr.ning  factor,  but  rather  what  they  chose  to  purchase.  The 
mat-vials  t  ey  did  buy  reflected,  at  least  in  part,  their  know leu 
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and  value  of  things  that  were  likely  to  enhance  their  children's 
development. 

It  appears  that  it  is  not  simply  the  amount  of  income  that  a 
family  possesses  that  is  important ,  but  how  it  chooses  to  use  its 
financial  resources.    In  the  absence  of  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
"extras,"  i.e.,  beyond  household  necessities  such  as  food,  rent, 
heat,  etc. ,  the  Availability  of  Educational  Resources  in  the  home  may 
also  reflect  the  family's  resourcefulness  in  obtaining  materials  for 
learning  from  rummage  sales,  neighbors,  relatives,  etc.,  and  what 
value  it  places  on  the  need  for  educational  stimulation  of  its 
children. 

Quality  of  the  Physical  Home  Environment.    The  third 
status/ a: tuational  variable  contributing  to  the  discriminant 
composite  reflected  the  adequacy  of  physical  amenities  (e.g. ,  stove, 
refrigerator,  running  water)  and  the  pleasantness  of  surroundings 
(e.g. ,  plants,  pictures  on  the  walls,  rooms  reasonably  clean  and  not 
overcrowded) .    A  cumulative  index  of  items  was  drawn  from  the  Home 
Observation  for  Measurement  of  the  Environment-HQME-Elementary 
Inventory,  recently  developed  by  Bradley  and  Caldwell  (1982).  A 
subscale  of  this  experimental  version  was  developed  to  tap  the 
condition  of  the  home  setting. [l ] 

1  Most  recently,  Bradley  (personal  communication)  analyzed  data  on  the 
reliability  of  the  elementary  HOME  and  obtained  an  internal 
reliability  coefficient  of  .84  for  the  physical  quality  subscale. 
Bradley1 s  reliability  coefficient  was  based  on  observations  from  one 
visit  per  home,  in  contrast  to  the  multiple  visits  conducted  in  the 
present  study. 
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An  inadequate  physical  home  environment  has  been  most  often 

linked  to  the  lower  levels  of  achievement  observed  for 

"disadvantaged*  or  low-income  children,  as  compared  to  their  middle- 

or  upper-income  peers  (Beutsch,  t 973;  Christiansen  et  al.,  1 974" 

Klein  et  al.,  1974).    Lower  .  viity  housing  and  physical  amenities 

have  also  been  associated  with  an  increased  likelihood  of  mild  mental 

retardation  (Birch  et  al. ,  1970;  Heber  et  al.,  1 968) ,  emotional  and 

behavioral  disturbances  (Hichman  et  al.,  1<375;  Rutter  et  al. ,  1975; 

Vest  <$  Farrington,  1973),  and  reading  difficulties  (Davie  et  al. , 

1972) .     Deutsch  (1973)  has  commented  that 

.  •  .  the  amount  of  income  is  a  prime  determinant  of 
location  and  type  of  residence  and  amount  of  consumer  goods 
which  can  be  acquired,  and  that  these  variables  in  turn 
determine  the  exact  physical  home  environment  of. the  child 


In  the  present  study,  Quality  of  the  Physical  Home  Environment 
was  an  important  feature  in  differentiating  between  high-  and  low- 
risk  families  independent  of  family  income  and  occupational  status. 
Again,  it  appears  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  income  that  is  the 
determining  factor  in  the  quality  of  the  home  setting,  but  rather  the 
value  that  is  placed  on  &  quality  physical  environment  that 
influences  the  family's  allocation  of  fiscal  resources. 

In  summary,  the  three  status/situational  variables  each  uniquely 
contributed  to  the  high-risk-low-risk  classification  of  families,  in 
concert  with  other  process  variables  forming  the  discriminant 
composite.     By  examining  status/situational  and  process  variables  in 
combination,  it  was  possible  to  test  the  importance  of  the 
environmental  setting  in  which  family  processes  occurred.  This 


(p.  240). 
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approach  has  been  advoct  ted  by  Bradley  and  Caldwell  ( 1 978)  who 

» 

stated,  *Tfce  significance  of  environmental  processes  for  a  child's 
development  may  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  particular 
environmental  context  in  which  they  are  manifest  (p.  126)."  Results 
of  the  present  study  indicated  that  the  prestige  of  the  family's  main 
wage  earner  and  the  use  of  financial  resources  for  educational 
materials  and  home  upkeep  were  important  features  in  defining  the 
environmental  setting. 

Process  Variables 

Five  variables  significantly  described  the  family  processes  and 
contributed  tc  the  discriminant  composites    Verbal  Skills  of  the 
Priiuary  Caregiver,  Active-Recreational  Orientation,  Achievement 
Orie-ntatioo,  Independence,  and  Organisation.    High-risk  tamilies  as  a 
group  had  a  primary  caregiver  with  a  significantly  lower  verbal  skill 
level,  and  expressed  significantly  less  emphasis  on  the  processes 
reflected  by  the  four  other  composite  variables. 

Verbal  Skills  of  the  Primary  Caregiver.     In  the  stud  .  sample, 
all  but  one  family  recognized  the  mother  aa  the  primary  caregiver, 
i.e.,  the  parent  who  had  the  major  responsibility  for  cariug  for  the 
children.    Primary  caregivers  were  administered  the  Peabody  Picture 
Vocabulary  Test-Revised -PPVT-R  (Dunn  &  Dunn,  1981),  a  multiple  choice 
Lest  designed  to  evaluate  receptive  vocabulary  skills.     In  the 
revised  edition,  words  were  selected  to  include  a  relatively  good 
balance  of  ripun/*,  gerunds,  and  modifiers  in  nineteen  content 
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categories  (Sattler,  1982).  The  test  is  untimed,  requires  no  reading 
ability,  and  neither  oral  nor  pointing  response  is  essential. 

The  PPVT-R  clearly  is  but  one  facet  of  an  individual's  language 
ability  repertoire.    The  test  does,  however,  provide  an  estimate  of 
verbal  ability  based  on  the  individual's  comprehension  of  the  spoken 
word.    As  described  by  Zimmerman  and  Voo-Sam  (1973),  "Vocabulary 
indicates  sensitivity  to  new  information  and  ideas  and  the  ability  to 
store  and  associatively  regroup  these  as  the  occasion  demands.  By 
inference  it  reveals  classificatory  and  conceptual  skills  (p  108)." 
The  PPVT-R  has  been  most  highly  correlated  with  other  measures  of 
vocabulary,  and  moderately  correlated  with  measures  of  scholastic 
aptitude  and  intellectual  functioning  (Dunn  &  Dunn,  1981;  Sattler, 
;198?;  Zimmerman  &  Woo-Sam,  197>). 

The  importance  of  the  child's  language  environment  for  learning 
has  received  considerable  support  in  the  studies  of  family 
environment-child  performance  relationships.    An  impoverished 
language  environment,  i.e.,  simpler,  less  elaborated,  less 
discriminating,  has  been  associated  with  lower  class,  disadvantaged 
families  (Hess  &  Shipman,  1965),  less  educated  families  (Streissguth 
&  Bee,  1 972) -  and  families  with  language-delayed  children  (W1  :"t, 
Inglis,  Kriegsmann,  &  Kills,  1975).     The  role  of  parents  in  creating 
a  quality  language  environment  has  been  variously  described;  a 
language  model  (Dave,  1963);  valuing  language  (Henderson  et  al. , 
1972);  verbal  responsivity  (Bradley  &  Caldwell,  1975a);  and  providing 
opportunities  for  generating  verbal  responses  (Price,  Hess,  & 
Dickson,  1980). 
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Results  of  the  present  study  provide  additional  support  for  the 
importance  of  the  child* s  language  environment  in  attaining 
educationally  relevant  skills.    The  FPVT-R,  an  estimate  of  the  verbal 
skills  of  the  primary  caregiver,  significantly  contributed  to  the 
separation  of  families  into  high-  and  low-risk  groups.    In  subsequent 
analyses,  high-risk  children  performed  significantly  below  low-risk 
children  across  a  subset  of  intellectual,  academic,  and  affective 
measures.    It  seems  plausible  that  parents  with  higher  skill  levels 
provided  better  language  models  for  their  children  and  were  able  to 
involve  them  ^^conversations  that  were  more  relevant,  distinctive, 
and  richer  than  parents  with  lower  skill  levels.    The  consistent 
association  between  the  quality  of  the  language  environment  and 
children's  academic  and  intellectual  achievement  suggests  an 
important  "school-supportive  skill1*  for  parents. 

Family  Environment  Scale  Process  Variables.    Four  process 
variables  contributing  to  the  discriminant  composite  were  derived 
from  the  Family  Environment  Scale-FES  (Moos  &  Moos,  1981).     The  FES 
is  comprised  of  90  true-false  items  yielding  ten  subscales  designed 
to  measure  an  individual's  perception  of  the  "social  climate"  of 
their  family  environment.     Each  of  the  ten  FES  subscales  have  been 
grouped  under  one  of  three  sets  of  dimensions  by  the  authors:  the 
Relationshio  dimensions,  the  Personal  Growth  dimensions,  and  the 
Systems  Maintenance  dimensions.     In  the  present  study,  three  of  the 
process  variables  were  considered  Personal  Growth  dimensions: 
Active-Recreational  Orientation,  Achievement  Orientation,  and 
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Independence.    The  remaining  process  variable,  Organisation,  was 
considered  a  Systems  Maintenance  dimension. 

A  substantial  body  of  literature  supports  the  usefulness  of  the 
PES  in  describing  different  types  of  normal  families  (Reinhart,  1977; 
Lee  &  Rohbock,  1979);  discriminating  between  normal  families  and 
families  in  crisis/ treatment  (Lange,  1978;  White,  1978);  predicting 
treatment  outcomes  (Ford,  Bashford,  &  DeWitt,  1979;  Bromet  &  Moos, 
1977);  differentiating  between  families  of  handicapped  as  Compared  to 
nonhandicapped  children  (Saurf  1980);  identifying  child-rearing 
attitudes  associated  with  family  dimensions  ( Schneewind  &  Lortz, 
cited  in  Koos  &  Moos,  1981);  and  identifying  the  relationship  between 
children1 s  behavior  and/or  academic  problems  and  family  dimensions 
(Draper,  1977;  Fowler,  1980;  Janes  &  Hesselbrock,  1976). 

In  the  present  study,  the  short  form  of  the  FES  (40  items;  4 
items  per  subscale)  waa  administered  to  the  primary  caregiver.  Thus, 
in  all  but  one  family  it  was  the  mother's  perception  of  the  family 
that  was  represented  in  the  subscale  scores.     It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  FES  was  administered  towards  the  end  of  the  Interview 
Schedule,  i.e.,  during  the  last  home  visit,  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  rapport  had  been  built  between  the  interviewer  and  the 
parent. 

FES:    Active-Recreational  Orientation.     This  faraily  process 
variable  reflected  the  extent  to  which  the  parent  perceived  the 
faun'ly  as  actively  participating  in  various  kinds  of  social  and 
recreational  activities  (Moos  &  Moos,  1981).     The  items  that' 
comprised  the  short  form  subscale  included  the  following: 


1#         spend  moat  of  our  weekends  and  evenings  at  home.  IT/JO 

2.  Friends  often  come  over  for  dinner  or  to  visit.  (T/F) 

3.  Nobody  in  our  family  is  active  in  sports,  Little  League, 
bowling,  etc.  (T/F) 

4.  We  often  go  to  movies,  sports  events,  camping,  etc.  (T/F) 
Low-risk  families  more  often  chose  the  response  suggesting  active 
involvement  (underlined  responses),  in  comparison  to  high-risk 
families  who  perceived  themselves  as  less  involved  in  leisure, 
sports,  and  socialization  outside  of  the  family  unit. 

Some  steppe rt  for  the  importance  of  the  family's  social  and 
recreational  activities  in  children's  development  is  evident  in  the 
conceptualizations  of  earlier  research  findings.    Dave  (1963)  found 
Stimulation  provided  in  the  home  to  explore  various  aspects  of  the 
larger  environment,**  was  associated  with  elementary-aged  children's 
academic  achievement.     Similarly,  Wolf's  (1964)  process  variable, 
"provision  of  opportunities  for  general  types  of  learning  in  a 
variety  of  situations, "  was  important  io  children's  intellectual 
functioning.     Caldwell  and  her  colleagues  have  found  "opportunities 
for  variety  in  daily  situation,"  is  important  for  young  children's 
skill  attainment  (Bradley  &  Caldwell,  1976a,  1976b,  1977;  Elardo  et 
al.,  1975,  1977).    Marjoribanka  (1979)  has  identified  a  family 
environmental  process  variable  termed,  "activ<*ness, M  as  contributing 
to  child  performance  differences  across  a  variety  of  measures. 
"Extended  interests  and  community  involvement , "  was  associated  with 
higher  levels  of  performance  in  a  study  by  Henderson  et  al.  (1972). 
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Results  of  the  present  study  supported  an  active  family 
orientation  in  the  development  of  children9 a  educationally  relevant 
skills.    The  family  process  variable  contributing  to  the  discriminant 
composite  specifically  emphasised  social  and  recreational  activities 
that  families  participated  in  together*  as  well  as  encouragement  for 
children  to  sperd  leisure  time  outside  of  the  home  environment.  This 
variable  may  also  reflect  the  family's  value  of  enjoyment  and  funf 
together  and  as  individual  members. 

FES;    Achievement  Orientation,    The  family's  Achievement 
Orientation  was  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  the  parent  perceived 
the  family  as  casting  different  types  of  activities  (e.g.,  school, 
work)  in  an  achievement-oriented  or  competitive  framework  (Moos  & 
Koos,  1981).    This  FES  subscale  included  the  following  items: 

1.  We  feel  it  is  important  to  be  the  best  at  whatever  you  do. 

(T/P) 

2.  Getting  ahead  in  life  is  very  important  in  our  family. 

(T/P) 

3v     How  much  money  a  person  makes  is  not  very  important  to  us. 

(T/P) 

4.     We  believe  in  competition  and  "may  the  best  man  win."  (T/P) 
Low-risk  families  more  often  chose  the  response  suggesting 
competency,  competition,  and  success  (underlined  responses),  in 
comparison  to  high-risk  families  who  were  less  likely  to  perceive 
themselves  as  achievement- oriented. 
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An  emphasis  on  achievement  as  an  essential  family  process  has 
been  a  common  thread  throughout  the  child  development  literature. 
Almost  all  of  the  ma^or  process  studies  of  family  environment-child 
performance  relationships  cited  in  this  chapter  have  identified 
"press  for  achievement, M  "achievement  motivations/*  "achievement 
expectations,"  or  some  similar  variable  as  a  significant  family 
influence  in  children's  academic  achievement.    Results  of  the  present 
study  lend  additional  support  to  the  importance  of  an  achievement 
orientation  that  is  communicated  to  children  through  the  family. 

By  studying  both  status/ situational  and  process  variables,  it  is 
possible  to  examine  the  interrelationships  among  the  variables  to 
further  understand  the  phenomenon.    In  the  study  sample,  neither 
Family  Income  nor  Occupational  Status  was  significantly  correlated 
with  Achievement  Orientation.    As  might  be  predicted,  however, 
Educational  Attainment  of  the  father  (but  not  the  mother)  was 
significantly  correlated  with  Achievement  Orientation.    Thise  results 
suggest  perhaps  thaw  the  influence  of  this  process  is  through  the 
verbal  communication  of  achievement-oriented  values,  encouragement  of 
competition  in  school  and  recreational  activities,  and  parental 
modeling  of  educational  goals. 

FES:     Independence.    This  process  variable  reflected  the 
parent ' s  perception  of  the  extent  to  which  family  members  were 
encouraged  co  be  assertive,  self-sufficient,  to  make  their  own 
decisions,  and  to  think  things  out  for  themselves.     The  four  subscale 
items  measuring  the  perceived  degree  of  Independence  were  as  follows: 
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1.  We  don't  do  things  on  our  own  very  often  in  our  family. 

(T/F) 

2.  In  our  family,  we  are  strongly  encouraged,  to  be  independent « 

(T/F) 

3-    Ve  think  things  out  for  ourselves  in  our  family.  (T/F) 
4*    We  come  and  go  as  ve  want  to  in  our  family,  (T/F) 
Low-risk  families  more  often  perceived  themselves  as  encouraging 
independence  (underlined  responses)  as  compared  to  high-risk  families 
who  more  often  chose  the  response  suggesting      33  assertiveness  and 
less  self-initiated  behavior. 

There  is  relatively  little  evidence  supporting  the  importance  of 
family  emphasis  on  independence  in  children's  school-relevant,  skill 
development.    Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  evidence  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  omission  of  this  family  variable  from  most  studies  of  family 
environment-child  performance  relationships.    The  work  of 
Marjoribanks  ( 1 972,  1979)  is  among  the  except  ons.    In  modeling  and 
investigating  his  view  of  family  learning  envxx  omenta,  he  postulated 
a  "press  for  independence"  among  his  eight  environmental  forces. 
This  process  variable  was  defined  by  the  family's  provision  of 
freedom  and  encouragement  to  explore  the  environment  and  the  family's 
stress  on  early  independence.    Marjoribanks  found  that  "press  for 
independence*'  was  significantly  related  tc  elementary-aged  boys' 
verbal,  number,  and  reasoning  ability* 
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A  few  other  studies  Iiave  used  the  FES  in  examining  children's 
skill  attainment  (Moos  &  Moos,  1981).    For  example,  Janes  and 
Hesselbrock  (1976)  found  that  teenagers  who  perceived  their  families 
as  stressing  independent  thought  and  action  were  rated  by  their 
teachers  as  higher  in  reasoning  ability,  verbal  interaction,  and 
intellectual  independence ,  and  demonstrated  better  work  habits* 

Results  of  the  present  study  point  to  the  importance  of  teaching 
and  supporting  independence  in  children,  ana  also  suggest  the 
usefulness  of  self-sufficiency  and  individual  decision-making  in 
children's  ability  to  benefit  from  their  school  experiences. 

FSS:    Organization*    One  final  variable  contributed  to  the 

discriminant  composite.    Organisation  measured  parent's  perception  of 

the  degree  of  importance  of  clear  organization  and  structure  in 

planning  family  activities  and  responsibilities  (Moos  &  Moos,  1981). 

Items  comprising  the  short  form  subacale  injluded : 

1 .     Activities  in  our  family  are  pretty  carefully  planned. 

* 

(T/F) 

2*\  We  are  generally  very  neat  and  orderly.  (T/F) 

3.  It's  often  hard  to  find  things  when  you  need  them  in  our 
household.  (T/F) 

4.  Being  on  time  is  very  important  in  our  family.  Ol/F) 
Low-risk  families  more  often  perceived  the  family  as  an  organized, 
orderly  unit  (underlined  responses),  as  compared  to  high-risk 
families  *ho  were  more  likely  to  choose  responses  suggesting  disarray 
and  laxity. 
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Support  for  the  importance  of  family  organisation  is  found  in 
Dave's  ( 1 963)  study,  where  work  habits  in  the  home,  i.e.,  level  of 
organisation  and  use  of  routine  in  managing  home  responsibilities, 
was  associated  with  higher  levels  of  academic  achievement  for 
elementary-aged  children.    Conversely,  family  disorganisation  has 
been  associated  with  the  development  of  antisocial  behavior.  Ganuezy 
(1974)  and  Hetherington  et  al.  (1977)  reported  children  were  likely 
to  exhibit  aggressive  behaviors  when  their  home  environment  was 
characterized  by  a  lack  of  communicated  standards,  and  few 
established  routines  for  family  responsibilities.    Fowler  (1980) 
found  /that  signs  of  shyness  and  anxiety  were  associated  with  lower 
levels  of  family  organisation  and  stru  <>ure. 

The  importance  of  family  organization  in  children1 3  school- 
relevant  skill  attainment  was  supported  by  results  from  the  present 
study.    It  seems  likely  that  children's  experience  with  consistent 
planning,  structure,  and  rules  in  the  family  environment  would 
facilitate  their  transition  to  and  participation  in  the  more  rigid 
demands  of  the  school  environment. 

A.  Preliminary  Model 

It  has  been  emphasized  throughout  the  discussion  that  each  of 
the  eight  family  variables  significantly  contributed  to  the 
differentiation  of  families  into  high-  and  low-risk  groups.     It  is 
important  to  remember,  however,  that  it  was  the  combined  influence  of 
the  eight  variables  that  accounted  for  group  differences.     This  study 
departs  from  many  other  studies  of  the  family  environment  in  that 
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multiple  conditions  and  processes  were  examined  simultaneously , 
rather  than  relying  on  single  variable  relationships.    To  review , 
study  results  indicated  that  high-risk,  as  compared  to  low-risk 
families,  vers  more  likely  to  have  a  primary  caregiver  of  lower 
verbal  skills;  gave  less  emphasis  to  family  participation  in  social 
and  recreational  activities;  gave  less  encouragement  to  achievement 
striving;  gave  less  emphasis  to  family  members  acting  independently; 
and  revealed  a  less  structured  environment  in  terms  of  rules  and 
responsibilities* 

The  analysis  of  both  status/ situational  and  process  variables 
together  can  provide  a  preliminary  model  of  important  environmental 
setting  variables  and  the  family  processes  by  which  these  setting 
variables  are  mediated  (Figure  7) •     In  this  model,  a  family  with  a 
high  prestige  head-of -household ,  living  in  a  pleasant  and 
educationally  stimulating  environment,  may  affect  the  development  of 
competence  in  the  child  by  making  the  five  processes  more  or  less 
likely  to  occur,  more  or  less  pertinent,  and  more  or  less 
pleasurable.     For  example,  more  educational  resources  may  provide  a 
variety  of  means  fox  encouraging  achievement  and  perhaps, 
independence  in  task  completion.     Independence  and  organization  may 
be  more  easily  encouraged  in  a  household  that  is  safe,  orderly,  and 
well-equipped.     Discussions  between  spouses  concerning 
accomplishments  at  work  may  provide  enhanced  opportunities  for 
language  modeling  and  models  of  achievement.     On  the  other  hand,  job 
dissatisfaction  may  decrease  the  opportunities  for  the  family  to 
engage  in  enjoyable  social  and  recreational  activities.     An  unkept , 
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Figure  7.     A  Preliminary  Model  Relating  Family  Setting  and  Processes 
co  Chi  liiren* «  Developmental  Performance 
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chaotic  home  environment  may  decrease  the  effectiveness  of  attempts 
at  family  organisation*    Indifference  toward  one's  job,  and  a  home 
environment  that  is  monotonous  or  unpleasant  may  decrease  the 
likelihood  of  lively  and  rich  conversation,  and  the  opportunity  for 
verbal  skills  development  through  modeling  and  participation.  These 
examples  are  intended  to  suggest  possible  ways  in  which  environmental 
setting  variables  may  be  mediated  by  family  processes  in  high-risk 
and  low-risk  family  en/ironments. 

An  exploration  of  the  importance  of  each  of  the  eight  provided 
additional  insight  into  the  nature  of  variables  within  each  risk 
group  these  family  environments.    Among  high-risk  families, 
Independence  had  the  greatest  importance,  i.e.,  weight,  compared  to 
being  sixth  in  importance  for  low-risk  families.     This  finding 
suggests  that  the  family's  lack  of  encouragement  of  independence  was 
a  predominant  influence  in  shaping  the  family  environment.  The 
Availability  of  Educational  Resources  was  the  most  important  variable 
of  the  composite  for  low-risk  families,  in  contrast  to  its  lesser 
importance  for  high-risk  families  (fourth) .     Groups  also  differed 
quite  widely  in  the  importance  of  Occupational  Status,  although  this 
variable  was  among  the  bottom  four  for  both  groups  (high-risk, 
eighth;  low-risk,  fifth).     These  results  suggested  that  the  strength 
of  the  environmental  setting  and  the  importance  of  family  processes 
by  which  the  setting  was  mediated  was  different  for  each  risk  group. 
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The  notion  that  family  processes  act  as  mediators  of 
environmental  conditions  and  circumstances  has  been  suggested  by 
other  investigators.    Based  on  their  review  of  twelve  analytic 
models,  Walberg  and  Karjori banks  (1976)  suggested  that  the 
statistical  relationship  between  socioeconomic  status  and  child 
development  that  is  unmediated  by  (i.e.,  does  not  include) 
environmental  process  variables  is  likely  to  be  an  artifact  of  the 
particular  SES  measure  used  or  the  population  studied.    Pringle1  s 
( 1 975)  experience  with  the  National  Child  Development  Study  led  her 
to  conclude  that,  "For  the  child  it  [ the  family]  is  of  unique 
importance  because  it  mediates  between  him  and  the  world  at  large, 
providing  what  might  be  called  a  buffer,  a  filter,  and  a  bridge  (p. 
107)." 

Feuerstein  ( 1 930)  has  taken  the  mediations!  role  of  the  family  a 
step  s  irther  in  constructing  a  theory  of  "mediated  learning 
exp^...tace"  in  children's  cognitive  development.     He  has  proposed  a 
model  o    "distal"  and  "proximal"  determinates  of  differential 
cognitr  e  development.     Distal  determinants  include  variables  such  as 
socioeconomic  level,  educational  level,  level  of  environmental 
atimula     ;n,  emotional  health  of  child  and  parents,  organicity, 
cultural  difference,  and  genetic  factors.     In  Feuerstein1 s  model, 
deficiencies  in  ont  or  mor<:  of  these  factors  increase  the  likelihood 
of  inadequate  cognitive  development,  but  neither  directly  or 
inevitably  causes  mental  retardation.     T^e  proximal  (nearest) 
determinant  is  reduced  exposure  to  or  absence  of  mediated  learning 
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experience  resulting  in  mental  retardation*    Peuerstein  (i960) 

defines  the  concept  of  mediated  learning  experiences  as 

•  •  •  the  way  in  which  stimuli  emitted  by  the  environment 
are  transformed  by  a  "mediating*  agent ,  usually  a  parent f 
sibling9  or  other  caregiver*  .  .  .    The  mediator  selects 
stimuli  that  are  most  appropriate  and  then  frames f  filters, 
and  schedules  them;  he  determines  the  appearance  or 
disappearance  of  certain  stimuli  and  ignores  others  (p. 
16). 

The  theory  of  mediated  learning  experiences  in  children's 
cognitive  development  is  consistent  with  the  model  presented  in 
Figure  7  with  respect  to  the  mediational  role  of  the  family.  In 
Feuerstein's  model 9  the  process  of  mediating  of  distal  factors 
affects  the  cognitive  structure  of  the  developing  child*    Results  of 
the  present  study  suggest  that  the  three  distal  (environmental 
setting)  variables  and  five  proximal  (family  process)  variables  act 
in  concert  to  influence  children1 s  cognitive,  academic,  and  affective 
functioning, 

Risk-Related  Performance  Differences  In  Children 
School-Age  Children 

The  validity  of  the  eight-variable  composite  index  of  risk  was 
examined  through  a  multivariate  analysis  (MANOVA)  of  the  effects  of 
family  risk  status  and  chronological  age  on  children1 s  measured 
performance.    The  subset  of  eight  performance  measures  tapped 
children's  intellectual  skills  on  verbal  and  performance  subtests  of 
the  Vechsler  scales,  widely  used  tests  of  intellectual  functioning; 
accuracy  of  problem-solving  on  a  match-to-sample  task;  and  reading 
and  mathematics  grade  achievement,  defined  by  the  discrepancy  between 
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attained  (measured)  to  expected  for  chronological  age.    The  dependent 
variables  also  included  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  children 
attributed  the  causes  of  their  behavior  to  forces  outside  of  their 
control  (locus  of  control),  and  a  measure  of  social  competency, 
assessed  by  a  teacher  rating  scale.    Thus,  children's  performance 
across  these  measures  represented  a  comprehensive  view  of  school- 
relevant  skills  and  behaviors* 

Children  were  grouped  for  analysis  on  the  basis  of  family  risk 
status  (high  versus  low)  and  their  chronological  ages    6  years,  7 
months  to  10  years,  0  months  (Cohort  2);  10  years,  1  month  to  13 
years,  11  months  (Cohort  3);  and  14  years,  0  months  to  19  years,  11 
months  (Cohort  4)»    The  grades  of  children  in  these  age  cohorts 
generally  corresponded  to  grades  1  through  4*  grades  4  through  8,  and 
grades  8  through  12,  with  some  overlap  in  grade  range.    Roughly  half 
of  each  cohort  was  made  up  of  females,  with  the  total  sample  of 
children  made  up  of  52%  females  and  AS%  males. 

The  composition  of  children  from  various  educational  needs  in 
each  cohort  suggested  heterogeneous  groups  of  children  with  regard  to 
intellectual  functioning.    However,  review  of  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  of  children1 s  intellectual  pferformance  measures  for  risk 
groups  indicated  that  in  each  cohort,  children  were  functioning 
within  the  "average**  range  and  closely  represented  a  normal 
distribution  of  functioning  levels.    In  other  words,  children  in  the 
study  sample  were  much  more  homogeneous  with  regard  to  intellectual 
functioning  than  their  school  diagnoses  of  educational  needs 
suggested. 
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In  the  KANGVA  design,  children  became  a  member  of  the  high  or 
low-risk  group  on  the  basis  of  their  family's  risk  status.  The 
assumption  in  this  design  was  that  children,  from  youngest  to  oldest, 
can  be  viewed  as  representative  of  familial  influences  on  the 
developmental  processes  over  time  and  thereby  reflect  the  changing 
nature  of  development  and  risk.    In  the  present  study,  the  at-risk 
nature  cf  children's  family  environments  was  characterized  by  the 
family's  position  on  the  environmental  setting  variables  and  their 
level  of  emphasis  on  the  five  key  processes  identified.  The 
physical,  social,  and  psychological  milieu  created  by  the  family  was 
in  essence  the  "treatment.** 

Results  of  the  KANOVA  indicated  significant  main  effects  for 
family  risk  status  and  age,  with  no  interaction  effects.    It  was 
concluded  that  high-risk  family  environments  contributed  to  lower 
levels  of  performance  for  children  living  in  these  families.  High- 
risk  children  exhibited  lower  levels  of  performance  than  low-risk 
children  across  the  measures  of  intellectual,  academic,  and  affective 
functioning. 

Children's  chronological  age  at  the  time  c?  testing  was  also 
found  to  affect  their  performance,  although  the  direction  of  effects 
was  less  clear.    Most  notably,  declines  in  performance  levels  from 
younger  to  older  cohorts  were  observed  for  measures  of  intellectual 
functioning  and  for  mathematics  achievement.     These  declines  were 
evident  for  both  the  high-  and  low-risk  children,  suggesting  that 
both  groups  of  families  were  influencing  children's  development  in 
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similar  ways.    The  lower  level  of  performance  for  high  risk  children 
suggested  the  more  pronounced  effect  of  high-risk  environments. 

Two  other  trends  in  children's  performance  were  noticeable*  For 
both  high-*  and  low- risk  groups,  children  became  more  competent  in 
solving  the  cognitive  match- to-sample  task  and  perceived  themselves 
as  leas  internal 9  i.e. ,  increasingly  perceived  their  behavior  as  more 
under  their  control.    These  findings  suggested  the  developmental 
nature  of  these  tasks,  although  the  increases  in  cognitive  skill  and 
internality  were  still  consistently  lover  across  cohorts  for  high- 
risk  children.    For  the  measure  of  social  competency,  opposite  trends 
were  observed  for  high  as  compared  to  low-risk  children.  High-risk 
children  6-10  years  of  age  were  rated  as  significantly  below  their 
low-risk  peers  in  the  area  of  school-relevant  social  skills,  e.g»  9 
volunteers  answers  in  the  classroom.    However,  with  increasing  age, 
high-risk  children  showed  increasingly  more  social  competencies  while 
low- risk  children  exhibited  decreasiagly  fewer  social  competencies, 
as  rated  by  their  teachers.    These  results  suggested  the  role  of 
schools  and  peers  in  facilitating  the  social  development  of  children 
whose  family  environments  represented  a  higher  risk  for  school 
problems.    Conversely,  these  findings  suggested  that  children  who 
possessed  adequate  social  skills  in  the  elementary  grades  were  unable 
cr  perhaps  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  social  demands  of  the  high 
school  environment. 
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Further  exploration  of  the  individual  mean  performances  of  high- 
and  low-risk  children  within  and  across  cohorts  indicated  significant 
performance  differences.    High-risk  children  10-13  years  of  age 
exhibited  significantly  lower  levels  of  intellectual  functioning  than 
low-risk  children  6-10  years  of  age.    Older,  high-risk  children 
(14-19)  performed  well  below  the  younger*  low-risk  children  (6-10)  on 
a  measure  of  intellectual  functioning-performance,  reading  and 
mathematics  achievement,  and  locus  of  control.    This  older,  higher- 
risk  group  also  performed  below  the  middle  group  (10-13)  of  low- risk 
children  in  the  academic  achievement  areas.    However,  with  increasing 

4 

age,  the  performance  of  high-risk  children  converged  on  the 
performance  of  low-risk  children  on  almost  all  measures*  Taken 
together,  these  findings  supported  the  notion  of  a  "developmental 
lag"  in  skill  attainment  for  high-risk  children  across  an  array  of 
important  school-relevant  skills.    Deutsch  (1973)  and  ethers  have 
commented  on  the  finding  that  low-ST  .'  children  have  been  found  to 
"lag"  behind  their  middle-SES  peers  on  verbal  skills  measures  and 
standard  intelligence  tests.    Having  discussed  the  importance  of  SES 
as  one  of  a  composite  of  important  family  variables,  results  of  the 
present  study  provided  some  support  for  a  developmental  lag  in  the 
skill  attainment  of  high-risk  children. 
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Preschool/Kindergarten  Children 

The  influence  of  high-risk  environments  was  also  examined  for  a 
group  of  children  age  4  years,  2  months  to  6  years,  10  months. 
Forty-five  percent  of  the  cohort  was  female.    Sixty-eight  percent  of 
the  children  had  exceptional  needs,  5%  had  remedial  needs,  and  27% 
were  in  the  school's  regular  kindergarten  program. 

Multivariate  analysis  of  the  effects  of  family  risk  status 
across  eight  preschool  performance  measures  did  not  support  the 
importance  of  the  high- risk/low- risk  differentiation  of  families. 
However,  analysis  of  individual  performance  means  did  result  in 
significant  differences  on  the  match-to-sample  task  and  on  the 
measure  of  intellectual  functioning- performance.    These  measures  were 
downward  extensions  of  the  instruments  used  with  school-age  children 
and  thus  suggest  some  comparability.    A  lower  level  of  cognitive 
problem-solving  provided  soma  support  for  an  early  developmental  lag 
for  high-risk  children  in  a  cognitive  skill  area  that  appeared 
developmental  in  nature.    With  regard  to  intellectual  functioning- 
performance,  the  lower  level  of  skill  exhibited  by  high-risk  children 
was  consistent  with  the  performance  of  increasingly  older,  high-risk 
children,  i.e.,  significantly  lower  levels  of  performance  for  high- 
risk  children  when  compared  to  low-risk  peers.    The  findings 
suggested  the  early  and  persistent  relationship  between  high-risk 
family  environments  and  the  development  of  skills  such  as  figure- 
ground  relationships,  visual  and  sequential  memory,  and  analytical 
thinking. 
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Family  Risk  Variables  and  Children' 3  Developmental 
Performances    An  Exploratory  Analysis 
Prepotency  of  Risk  Variables  in  Children*  s  Performance  Declines 

The  design  of  the  present  study  was  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
there  are  multiple  and  interreacting  family  factors  operating  to 
shape  children's  development  and  that  they  vary  in  combination**  and 
impact  depending  upon  the  child's  stage  of  development.    Moreover,  it 
was  hypothesized  that  the  family  variables  comprising  the  composite 
index  of  risk  were  associated  with  performance  declines  observed  for 
older  as  compared  to  younger  children  (irrespective  of  family  risk 
status)-  and  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  risk  variables 
varied  for  older  as  compared  to  younger  children*    Thus,  the 
prepotency  of  family  variables  at  different  stages  of  child 
development  for  a  specific  group  of  school-relevant  skills  was 
explored  in  this  phase  of  the  study. 

In  the  first  step  of  the  analysis,  significantly  lower  levels  of 
performance  for  older  (14-19  years  of  age)  as  compared  to  younger 
(6-10  years  of  age)  children  were  identified*    Performance  deficits 
vers  evident  for  measures  of  intellectual  /unctioning- verbal  and 
performance,  and  reading  and  mathematics  achievement  discrepancy 
scores,  i.e. ,  the  difference  between  attained  to  expected  grade 
achievement  for  chronological  age.    Thus,  low  discrepancy  scores 
suggested  more  appropriate  achievement  for  the  child's  grade  level, 
and  high  discrepancy    >cores  suggested  less  appropriate  or  lower 
achievement  for  grade  level.    Performance  declines  were  also  observed 
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on  measures  of  receptive  vocabulary  and  self-acceptance,  though  not 
reaching  statistical  significance. 

The  four  child  performance  measures  and  the  eight  family  risk 
variables  vera  applied  to  &  multivariate  linear  regression  mo^el,  a 
separate  analysis  for  the  younger  and  for  the  older  cohort.  For 
younger  children,  the  set  of  family  risk  variables  accounted  for  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  variance  in  both  reading  {3B%}  and 
mathematics  \2S%)  achievement  discrepancy  scores.    For  older 
children,  this  same  set  of  risk  variables  accounted  for  a  significant 
amount  of  the  variance  in  reading  achievement  discrepancy  scores 
(53$),  mathematics  achievement  discrepancy  scores  (72$),  intellectual 
functioning-verbal  (68$)*  and  intellectual  functioning-performance 
(46$).    The  substantial  associations  between  children's  performances 
and  the  set  of  family  rink  variables  suggested  the  importance  of 
multiple  aspects  of  the  family  environment  in  facilitating  or 
impeding  academic  skill  attainment  throughout  children's  school 
years. 

For  older  children,  results  suggested  multiple  aspects  of  the 
family  environment  were  also  important  in  facilitating  intellectual 
growth.    This  finding  stands  in  contrast  to  many  studies  that  have 
over  the  last  two  decades  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  preschool 
years  as  most  important  in  determining  children's  intellectual  growth 
(Bloom,  1964;  Clarke-Stewart,  1977;  White  &  Watts,  1973). 
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Subsequent  analyses  revealed  that  family  risk  variables  combined 
in  significantly  different  ways  to  predict  reading  and  mathematics 
achievement  discrepancy  scores  and  intellectual  functioning-verbal 
for  younger  as  compared  to  older  children*    The  nature  of  these 
differences  was  explored  by  identifying  risk  variables  that  uniquely 
contributed  to  the  predictability  of  children's  performances 
Cohort  2  and  Cohort  4  in  the  area  of  academic  achievement 
discrepancies.    Discussion  is  limited  to  this  area  since  academic 
variables  were  the  only  performance  variables  significantly  predicted 
by  the  set  of  risk  variables  for  both  Cohort  2  and  Cohort  4.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  multivariate  regression  analyses  revealed 
the  importance  of  each  risk  variable ,  in  the  presence  of  other  risk 
variables.    Thus*  interpretation  of  the  contribution  of  each  risk 
variable  was  in  its  relationship  to  the  other  composite  variables* 

For  Cohort  2,  family  risk  variables  combined  to  significantly 
predict  children* s  reading  achievement  discrepancy  scores,  and  one 
risk  variable  uniquely  contributed  to  prediction:    Availability  of 
Educational  Resources  in  the  Home.    However,  for  this  cohort,  a  high 
level  of  educational  resources,  in  concert  with  other  risk  variables, 
was  associated  with  high  reading  discrepancy  scores.    Similarly,  a 
high  level  of  educational  resources  and  a  high  level  of  Independence 
was  associated  with  high  mathematics  discrepancy  scores.  This 
finding  suggested  perhaps  that  for  children  in  the  elementary  grades, 
an  emphasis  on  many  educational  materials  and  active  encouragement  of 
independence  discouraged  an  interest  in  school  and  school-related 
tasks,  including  the  in-schooi  testing  done  for  this  study* 
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Alternately,  these  process  variables  say  have  reflected  a  high 
level  of  achievement  expectation  on  the  part  of  parents  to  which  the 
child  was  negatively  responding.    A  third  interpretation  was  that 
parents  vert  responding  to  their  child's  poor  reading  and  mathematics 
achievement  by  obtaining  more  learning  materials  and  encouraging  more 
self -initiated  learning.    On  the  other  hand,  results  for  Cohort  2 

also  suggested  that  less  emphasis  on  educational  resources  and 

* 

independence,  in  combination  with  the  influence  of  the  other  family 
variables,  may  have  provided  a  more  adequate  home  environment  for 
learning. 

For  Cohort  4,  one  risk  variable  uniquely  contributed  to  the 
predictability  of  reading  achievement  discrepancy  scores.  The 
emphasis  on  an  Active-Recreational  Orientation  of  the  family  was 
associated  with  low  reading  discrepancy  scores*    Lev  mathematics 
discrepancy  scores  were  associated  with  high  scores  on  four  family 
process  variables:    Active-Recreational  Orientation.  Achievement 
Orientation,  Independence  and  Verbal  Skills  of  the  Primary  Caregiver. 
These  results  suggested  that  for  adolescents,  multiple  aspects  of  the 
family  rare  important  in  facilitating  academic  skill  attainment. 

Results  for  Cohort  4  also  suggested  that  a  reduced  emphasis  on 
the  family  processes  identified  may  have  resulted  in  higher 
discrepancy  scores.    One  possible  interpretation  of  this  notion  is 
that  as  children  gro*  up,  peers,  school  and  other  agents  outside  the 
family  generally  become  more  important  influences  on  behavior.  This 
separation  from  the  family  may  be  even  more  pronounced  if  the  child 
is  experiencing  learning  and/ or  behavior  problems,  and  failing  to 
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meet  the  parents*  expectations  for  achievement  and  future  job 
success.    Results  of  the  present  study  suggested  that  active 
involvement  with  the  family,  coupled  with  the  encouragement  of 
independence,  achievement,  and  language  development ,  contributed  to 
fewer  academic  difficulties  for  adolescents. 

To  review,  results  of  the  study  indicated  that  with  increasing 
age,  children  cumulate  greater  deficits  in  reading  and  mathematics 
skills.    At  both  younger  and  older  age**,  family  risk  variables 
predicted  children9 s  achievement  discrepancy  scores,  thereby 
suggesting  their  influence  on  children's  declining  performance.  In 
addition,  the  prepotency  of  the  risk  variables  was  different  for 
younger  as  compared  to  older  children.    These  findings  provided 
support  for  the  importance  of  the  eight  family  variables  in 
characterising  the  at-risk  nature  of  the  family  learning  environment. 
Although  exploratory  in  nature,  results  also  suggested  the  continuous 
and  changing  role  of  the  family  environment  in  promoting  or  impeding 
children's  academic  skill  attainment. 

Support  for  the  interpretations  drawn  for  this  study  has  been 
derived  from  early  studies  of  disadvantaged  families,  which  suggested 
that  the  continuous  adverse  affects  of  an  impoverished  home 
environment  contributed  to  declines  in  children* s  intellectual 
functioning  with  increasing  age  Usher,  1935;  Douglas,  1964;  Gav, 
1925;  Gordon,  1923;  Sherman  &  Key,  1932;  Wheeler,  1942).    Declines  in 
academic  achievement  with  increasing  age  have  also  been  observed  for 
disadvantaged  children  (Kennedy,  1969?  Osborne,  1960).  Deutsch 
(1973)  and  others  have  referred  to  the  phenomenon  of  declining 
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performance  with  increasing  age  as  a  "cumulative  deficit."  This 
term,  however,  has  for  the  moat  part  been  used  to  describe  the 
perceived  effects  of  substantial  dissdvautagement,  i.e.,  very  low/no 
income,  dilapidated  houaiug,  crowding,  extreme  isolation,  etc 

Some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  effects  of  family  processes 
over  time  in  less  disadvantaged  families.    In  a  longitudinal  study  of 
Head  Start  families,  Shipman  et  al.  (1976)  found  that  positive 
changes  in  certain  family  processes  over  time  (e.g.,  mother's 
community  involvement,  frequency  of  reading)  accounted  for 
significant  increases  in  children's  achievement  from  preschool  to 
grade  3*  Bradley  and  Caldwell  ( 1976b)  examined  the  relationship 
between  the  HOKE  and  increases  and  decreases  in  mental  test 
performance  of  children  from  6  to  %  months  of  age.  Results 
indicated  that  decreases  in  child  performance  were  associated  with 
leas  maternal  involvement „  fewer  play  materials,  and  a  less  organised 
home  environment.    These  and  other  studies  suggest  that  the 
developmental  needs  of  children  vary  with  age  and  highlight  the 
importance  of  identifying  family  processes  that  are  necessary 
supports  for  effective  child  development. 

Risk  Variables  and  Academic  Achievement:    Children  10-1?  Years  of  Age 

The  relationship  between  family  risk  variables  and  academic 
achievement  for  the  middle  group  of  children  (10-13  years  of  age)  was 
also  examined.    This  group  was  excluded  from  the  analysis  of 
performance  declines  based  on  evidence  suggesting  that  children 
within  this  age  range  may  fluctuate  considerably  on  measures  of 
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intellectual,  academic,  and  affective  functioning.    For  example,  work 
by  Brunei-,  Oliver,  and  Greenfield  (1966)  has  suggested  even  an 
inversion  in  performance  prior  to  the  puberty  years.    This  notion 
suggests  that  cognitive  performance  is  transitioning  and  that  new 
strategies  are  developing  which  are  not  only  ineffective  but  perhaps 
interfere  in  the  performance  of  complex  cognitive  tasks.    In  fact, 
this  age  jump  did  not  show  linearly  continuous  performance  between 
Cohort  2  and  Cohort  4  and  interfered  with  the  statistical  examination 
of  the  data  for  the  possible  longitudinal  implications  of  family  risk 
status  on  children's  developmental  performance.    In  addition,  He Call 
(1979)  noted  that  such  performance  discontinuities  are  poorly  noted 
in  the  literature  and  may  be  as  important  as  research  generally 
regards  the  search  for  continuities  in  the  development  of 
intellectual  and  cognitive  skills.    Scares  and  Soares  (1969)  also 
report  that  there  is  a  significant  change  in  self-concept  at  the 
10-year-old  mark,  while  Karjoribanks  ( 1 979)  has  reported  on  school 
children's  disenchantment  beginning  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade 
levels.    The  latter  explanation  relates  to  motivational  factors, 
while  the  former  discussion  relates  to  cognitive  changes,  and 
together  offer  an  explanation  for  the  discrepancy  in  performance 
among  this  age  range  compared  to  both  the  earlier  and  later  stages. 

A  multivariate  regression  analysis  was  conducted  with  Cohort  3 
using  the  eight  risk  variables  and  measures  of  children's 
intellectual  f  nctioning-verbal,  intellectual  functioning- 
performance,  reading  achievement  discrepancy  scores,  and  mathematics 
achievement  discrepancy  scores.    Results  of  the  analysis  indicated 
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that  the  set  of  family  variables  accounted  for  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  variance  in  intellectual  functioning-verbal  (30%) 9  reading 
achievement  discrepancy  scores  (3950  •  &nd  mathematics  achievement 
discrepancy  scores  (29%) •    The  contribution  of  risk  variables  to  the 
predictability  of  achievement  discrepancy  scores  indicated  the  unique 
contribution  of  Occupational  Status  to  both  reading  and  mathematics 
discrepancy  scores*    Verbal  Skills  of  the  Primary  Caregiver  also 
uniquely  contributed  to  the  reading  discrepancy  scores.  These 
results  suggested  that  high  occupational  prestige  of  the  main  wage 
earner  and  a  high  verbal  skill  level  of  the  primary  caregiver,  in 
combination  with  the  other  risk  variables,  was  associated  with  a 
higher  reading  discrepancy  score*    Similarly,  high  Occupational 
Status  was  associated  with  high  mathematics  discrepancy  scores. 
Consideration  of  the  other  risk  variables  suggested  a  possible 
interpretation  of  these  findings.    Achievement  Orientation  was  the 
next  most  important  contributor  to  reading  scores,  though  not 
reaching  statistical  significance.    However,  high  Achievement 
Orientation  was  associated  with  low  reading  discrepancy  scores, 
suggesting  perhaps  that  the  family  both  modeled  and  encouraged  high 
achievement  striving.     The  extent  to  which  parents  were  able  to 
actively  facilitate  the  development  of  children's  reading  skills  may 
have  been  limited.    These  findiiigs  may  also  be  interpreted  as 
suggesting  the  heightened  importance  of  the  family  in  supporting  the 
development  of  academic  skills  for  children  in  later  elementary  and 
junior  high  school. 
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In  summary,  results  from  the  analysis  of  each  school-age  cohort 
indicated  that  the  set  of  family  risk  variables  accounted  for  a 
sizable  amount  of  the  variance  in  reading  and  mathematics  achievement 
grade  discrepancies  for  children  6-19  years  of  age.    The  prepotency 
of  family  risk  variables  differed  for  each  cohort,  suggesting  that 
the  importance  of  certain  risk  variables,  acting  in  conceit  with  the 
other  risk  variables,  was  a  function  of  the  child1 s  age.  Thus, 
results  supported  the  need  to  attend  to  both  the  total  learning 
environment  created  by  the  family,  and  the  specific  aspects  of  the 
environment,  depending  upon  the  child1 s  stage  of  development. 

Limitations 

The  study  of  family  learning  environments  and  children's 
development  challenges  the  researcher  to  mesh  the  elements  of 
scientific  inquiry  with  the  activity  of  people  living,  working, 
playing,  and  learning.    The  methodology  used  in  the  present  study 
incorporated  the  recommendations  of  previous  field  researchers  and 
analysts:    multiple  methods  of  measurement  were  used;  multiple  visits 
were  made  to  families;  multiple  aspects  of  the  family  and  the  child 
were  assessed;  multivariate  methods  of  analysis  were  employed;  the 
same  set  of  family  variables  was  examined  for  children  of  different 
ages;  and  so  on.    Nonetheless,  the  findings  of  the  study  are  limited 
in  a  number  of  ways. 
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The  very  real  constraints  of  time  and  money  limited  the  number 
of  families  that  participated.    Additional  families  would  have 
allowed  for  a  larger  study  sample  for  examining  the  robustness  of 
statistical  relationships.    A  larger  sample  would  also  have  allowed 
for  a  "hold-out"  group  for  the  cross  validation  of  family  risk 
variables  and  family  environment-child  performance  relationships. 

The  constraints  of  voluntariness  and  confidentiality  limited  the 
study  in  interrelated  ways.    The  voluntary  nature  of  the  study 
included  a  selection  bias  that  suggests  families  who  volunteered  were 
different  from  families  who  did  not  volunteer.  Voluntariness 
affected  the  study  in  a  more  fundamental  way:    the  absence  of  random 
selection  in  the  statistical  analyses  limited  the  inferences  that 
could  be  drawn  and  the  generalizabiiity  of  results.  Confidentiality 
of  information  placed  constraints  on  the  kind  of  information  that  was 
obtained  on  families  once  they  had  volunteered  to  participate. 
Compliance  with  confidentiality  mandates  resulted  in  a  small  number 
of  home  visits  to  families  who  did  not  meet  the  sample  criteria, 
i.e.,  two  or  more  children,  at  least  one  child  receiving  educational 
help,  no  evidence  of  organic  pathology  that  could  account  for 
learning  or  behavior  problems* 

All  forms  of  research  are  dependent  upon  the ^qu^'lity  of  their 
measuring  devices.    In  the  present  study,  instruments  and  interview 
items  were  developed,  selected  and/or  adapted  from  the  relatively  few 
available  instruments  designed  to  assess  multiple  aspects  of  the 
family  environment.    The  choice  of  instruments  was  further  restricted 
by  the  requirement  that  the  method  and  content  be  reasonably 
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unobtrusive  and  within  the  realm  of  potential  school  outreach 
efforts.    Although  the  psychometric  characteristics  of  these 
instruments  have  been  reported  by  others  (see  Appendix  B),  estimates 
of  reliability  and  validity  may  vary  depending  upon  the  sample  chosen 
for  a c tidy  ^Raiticin,  1981).    for  this  reason,  the  study  sample  and  the 
instruments  used  have  been  thoroughly  described  so  that  others  caa 

approximate  similar  conditions. 

/ 

It  is  noteworthy  that  mothers  vers  overwhelmingly  considered  the 
primary  caregiver  and  also  the  parent  most  available  for 
participating  in  the  multiple  home  visits.    Thus,  many  aspects  of  the 
family  environment  represented  in  the  study  were  based  on  the 
mother's  perceptions.    Also,  the  use  of  interviewing  and  self- report 
techniques  suggested  the  possible  bias  of  socially  desirability  in 
responses,  and  a  discrepancy  between  what  has  been  said  occurs  and 
what  actually  occurs  in  the  family  environment.    These  conditions 
have  been  interpreted  as  follows;  self-report  measures  provided  an 
indication  of  the  mother's  awareness  of  and  general  tendency  to 
behave  a  certain  way  relative  to  other  mothers  in  the  research  group. 

The  ex  post  facto  design  of  the  study  restricted,  of  course,  the 
inferences  that  could  be  made  about  causation  among  the  variables. 
The  examination  of  the  relationship  between  the  family  environment 
and  children's  performances  did  not  disentangle  genetic  influences 
from  "pure"  environmental  influences.    As  Karjoribanks  (1972)  and 
others  have  pointed  out,  the  differentiation  of  these  two  influences 

4 

would  have  required  the  study  of  children  in  which  geontypes  and 
children's  environments  were  uncorrelated.    It  is  possible  that  some 
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of  the  variance  in  children's  performance  that  was  attributed  to  the 
family  environment  say  have  a  genetic  base.    Future  studies  using  the 
instruments  from  the  present  study  may  provide  additional  insight 
into  the  environment-genetics  questions* 

The  eight  family  risk  variables  identified  in  the  present  study 
offer  a  starting  point  for  mere  intense  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
family  learning  environments.    If  the  goal  is  to  make  &  difference  in 
children's  academic  and  social  lives,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
validate  the  family  variables  that  have  been  associated  with 
children's  performances.    The  final  proof  of  the  effort  will  be 
tested  through  the  use  of  small-scale,  true  experimental 
interventions. 

m 

Implications 

No  research  study  can  fully  capture  the  singular  character  of 
family  life.    Rather,  the  study  of  families  offers  only  glimpses  of 
reality,  and  seeks  to  identify  the  most  useful  and  significant 
variables  in  describing  that  reality.    The  families  who  participated 
in  the  present  study  represented  a  range  of  income,  educational 
level,  and  occupational  level,  and  lived  in  either  rural  or 
residential  ax;eas  of  small  Visconsin  towns*    In  almost  all  cases, 
children  lived  in  two-parent  homes,  with  the  mother  assuming  the  role 
of  primary  caregiver.    All  families  had  two  or  more  children,  with  at 
least  one  child  receiving  some  sort  of  educational  assistance  in 
addition  to  the  regular  school  program*    In  effect,  all  families  in 
the  study  were  "at  risk1*  for  exacerbating  the  school-related 
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difficulties  being  experienced  by  their  children*    Furthermore ,  the 
decline  in  measured  intell*«:l-<al  functioning  and  academic  achievement 
observed  in  the  performaiw  >  of  younger  as  compared  to  older  children 
suggested  the  at-risk  nature  of  the  total  sample  of  families 
represented  in  the  study. 

To  review ,  results  of  the  present  study  indicated  that  multiple 
and  interacting  family  environmental  variables  were  associated  vith 
children's  intellectual  functioning,  academic  achievement,  and 
affective  functioning.    Family  environments  characterized  as  high- 
risk  vere  related  to  lover  levels  of  children's  performance,  as 
compared  to  the  performance  of  children  from  low-risk  family 
environments*    Family  risk  variables,  including  both  environmental 
setting  and  family  process  variables,  were  found  to  have  important, 
albeit  different,  predictive  relationships  with  children's  school- 
relevant  skills  depending  upon  the  child1 s  stage  of  development. 
Thus,  identifiable  aspects  of  children's  family  environments  appeared 
to  be  important  factors  in  facilitating  or  impeding  children's 
learning  across  their  developmental  life  span* 

The  identification  of  salient  family  factors  in  children's  skill 
attainment  supports  the  development  of  a  psychoeducational  technology 
that  addresses  the  needs  and  capabilities* of  schools,  families,  and 
children  in  maximizing  learning  and  minimizing  or  preventing  learning 
and  behavior  problems*  Consequently,  schools  that  see  their  role  in 
a  wider  framework  than  the  inculcating  of  skills  and  the  purveying  of 
information  are  in  a  position  of  g:*eat  influence.    What  follows  is  a 
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discussion  of  some  cf  the  potential  roles  of  the  school  in 
implementing  a  family- focused  psychoeducational  technology. 

Screening  and  Assessment 

In  the  United  States,  most  school  districts  conduct  kindergarten 
screening  programs  to  identify  young  children  who  do  not  have  the 
necessary  entry  skills  for  kindergarten*    Typically,  the  school  then 
suggests  possible  remedial  action,  e.g.,  summer  preschool  program, 
later  school  entry,  and/or  further  assessment  of  child  functioning. 
The  importance  of  screening  efforts  is  also  evident  in  the  enabling 
legislation  for  the  Early  and  Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment  Program  (EPSDT).    A  major  service  component  o?  EPSDT  is  to 
identify  persons  "at  risk91  for  developing  a  handicapping  condition. 
As  Bradley  and  Caldwell  (1973)  and  others  have  noted,  the  success  in 
identifying  young  children  with  developmental  problems  has  been 
limited.    Ineffective  screening  efforts  may  be  based  in  part  on  the 
lack  of  predictive  validity  of  most  screening  instruments  (Gallagher 
&  Bradley,  1972).    Results  of  the  present  study  suggested  that  the 
inclusion  of  family  environmental  variables  may  enhance  the  effects 
of  screening  for  at-risk  conditions  by  addressing  critical  variables 
in  the  child's  family  learning  environment. 

Similar  arguments  can  be  used  to  support  ,  the  inclusion  of  family 
conditions  and  processes  in  the  assessment  of  children's  learning  and 
behavior  problems.    Assessment  of  children's  special  educational 
needs  typically  does  not  include  assessment  of  the  child fs  needs 
within  the  context  of  family  functioning,  i.e.,  assessment  of  the 
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family  learning  environment  is  not  conducted  in  any  systematic  , 
comprehensive  manner.    Assessment  of  both  family  and  child  needs  may 
more  accurately  suggest  the  scope  and  direction  of  intervention 
efforts. 

Family  Outreach 

Historically,  communities  and  families  have  been  more  involved 
in  the  education  of  their  children  that  is  currently  the  case  (Berger 
1981 ).    The  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  an  increase  in  parent 
involvement,  particularly  in  the  area  of  special  education,  but  the 
roles  available  for  parents  have  been  relatively  limited  (Paul,  1981 ; 
Rutherford  &  Edgar,  1 979) •    These  limitations  seem  to  be  at  least 
partly  due  to  a  minimal  understanding  of  parents1  needs,  skills,  and 
interests  in  actively  supporting  their  children's  educational 
programs.    By  addressing  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  both  families 
and  children,  the  school  is  in  a  position  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  its  educational  programs  by  identifying  (a)  those 
families  who  need  and  will  be  receptive  to  family  outreach  efforts 
initiated  by  the  school?  (b)  those  families  who  need  assistance  but 
vhc  vill  not  accept  outreach  at  the  present  time?  and  (c)  those 
families  who  seem  interested  and  adept  at  supporting  their  children's 
school  program,  and  thus  not  in  need  of  assistance. 

The  family  risk  variables  identified  in  the  present  study  may 
initially  suggest  important  aspects  of  the  family  environment 
deserving  attention  with  regard  to  children's  school  problems* 
Further  examination  of  family  conditions  and  processes  may  suggest 
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the  need  for  an  individually  tailored  family  outreach  program.  A 
number  of  authors  have  provided  strategies  and  techniques  for 
effecting  change  in  families  across  a  vide  range  of  needs  (Bergen  & 
Duley,  1981;  Berger,  1981;  Paul,  1981;  Robinson,  1980;  Rutherford  & 
Edgar,  1979)*    This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  school  is  solely 
responsible  for  development  and  implementation  of  family  outreach 
programs*    The  school  is,  however,  the  only  stable  institution  that 
has  a  longitudinal  relationship  with  children  and  families.  Teachers 
and  administrators  are  in  a  position  to  know  and  understand  the 
transient  and  long-term  needs  of  children  and  families,  and  through 
some  coordinating  mechanism,  to  develop  programs  in  cooperation  with 
other  community  programs  and  agencies.    In  this  manner,  the  school 
acts  as  a  "lead  agency"  in  coordinating  and  monitoring  services  to 
meet  a  range  of  family  needs,  and  as  a  resource  when  the  needs  of 
families  seem  to  be  interfering  with  children's  ability  to  benefit 
from  school  programs. 

Compensatory  Educational  Frogr*"™^ ng 

Increased  understanding  of  family  and  child  needs  and 
capabilities  is  likely  to  suggest  that  some  families  will  not  be 
receptive  to  outreach  efforts  or  responsive  to  outreach  programs.  A 
few  researchers  have  noted  parent  perceptions  that  seem  to  reduce 
parent  involvement:    perceptions  of  themselves  as  having  an  inferior 
role  in  their  child1 s  education;  perceived  separation  of  home  and 
school;  perceived  mismatch  between  what  parents  need  and  what 
programs  offer;  and  little  belief  in  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
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the  program  (Karnes,  1969;  Patterson,  Reidy  Jones ,  &  Coxier,  1975; 

Perske9  1983).    Other  researchers  have  noted  that  the  effectiveness 

of  parent  programs  varied  and  in  some  cases ,  the  program  was  not  at 

all  effective  (Clarice  a  Clarke,  1972;  Patterson  et  al.f  1975;  Walter 

&  Gilmare,  1 973) • 

In  families  where  needed  outreach  efforts  are  inappropriate  or 

ineffective ,  the  suggested  role  of  the  school  is  one  of  compensation* 

As  Pringle  (1975)  described: 

Ite  [the  teacher]  can  counteract,  or  at  least  mitigate,  some 
of  the  consequences  of  an  emotionally  or  culturally 
unfavorable  home  background;  he  can  rekindle  the  child's 
curiosity,  harness  his  emotional  energies  by  giving  him 
praise  and  recognition,  and  compensate  l*im  for  emotional 
deprivation  by  offering  affection,  albeit  of  a  less 
"exclusive"  and  close  nature  than  parental  love  (p«  78). 

This  attitude  of  effecting  positive  change  clearly  requires  a 

school  administration  that  takes  a  wider  view  of  the  teacher's  role, 

and  actively  communicates  and  supports  this  role  in  administrative 

decisions,  e.g.,  smaller  class  size,  release  time  for  a  teacher 


interested  in  developing  a  stronger  relationship  with  the  child, 
hiring  a  family  outreach  coordinator.    Meeting  the  needs  of  the  child 
through  such  things  as  peer- tutoring,  membership  in  a  smaller  class, 
or  modified  homework  assignments,  require  teaching  flexibility  and 
administrative  support. 

The  school  is  in  a  position  to  move  beyond  accepting  categorical 
placement  (e.g.,  Sducable  Mentally  Retarded,  Emotionally  Disturbed, 
Learning  Disabled,  etc.)  as  an  all-inclusive  panacea,  or  simply 
regarding  the  child  as  "another  one  of  the  kids  from  that  family,11 
unable  to  make  significant  academic  or  social  gains.    This  shift  lies 


\ 
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in  recognizing  the  interrelatednesa 
lives,  reaching  out  to  pa rents,  and 
change* 
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of  the  child's  school  and  family 
when  possible,  effecting  positive 
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Kas*e  of  Children 


As  part  of  thu  University  of  Wisconsin  family,  project,       would  like  to 
lam  acre  about  your  children.    To  do  this,  we  will  naad  to  do  individual 
interview  and  eoaa  case  log.    this  will  include  questions  about  chiidran f  a 
feelings  about  themselves  and  other*  (Saif-Observstion  Scale,  Kowicki  Sea  la) ; 
short  reading  and  each  teats  (Woodcock- Johnson  Subtests) ;  and  problem-solving 
acid  othar  intellactuai  tasks  (Hatching  Familiar  Figures  ,  Paabody  Test, 
Wechsler  Scale) .    Wa  would  also  lika  to  review  chiidran* a  school  file*  and 
do  vision  and  baa  ring  checks  if  this  information  is  unayailbala* 

In  ordar  to  do  this,  wa  will  naad  your  written  cons  ant.  Wa  would  appreciate 
your  signing  this  lattar  which  will  be  rstalnad  in  tha  school  filaa. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


I/We  give  ay/our  consent  to  proceed  with  the  interviewing  and  testing. 


I/We  do  not  give  ay/our  consent  to  proceed  with  interviewing  and  testing. 


Parent  Signature  Dace 
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TITLE i     Boms  Observation  for  Mea»ur6ii*«nt  of  the  Environment  (1978)* 
AUTHORS ;     B.  H.  Caldwell  and  R.  H.  Bradley 

PUBLISHERS    University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas 

AGE  RANGEs     Families  of  children  age  3-6  years 

TIKE  REQUIRED*     One  hour  interview/observational  visit  and  appro- 
ximately IS  minutes  to  complete  the  inventory 

DESCRIPTION:    The  Home  Observation  for  Measurement  of  the  Environ- 
Sent  CabKEi  was  designed  to  describe  the  quality  of  the  home 
environment  available  to  a  young  child.     The  HOKE  is  composed  of 
six  subscales:    emotional  and  verbal  responeivity  of  the  mother, 
avoidance  of  restriction  and  punishment*  organization  of  physical 
and  temporary  environment,  provision  of  appropriate  play  materials, 
maternal  involvement  with  chi ldren,  and  opportunities  for  variety 
in  daily  stimulation.    Although  the  six  subecales  of  the  HOME  are 
not  totally  independent,  factor  analytic  procedures  were  employed 
as  a  means  of  clustering  the  45  items.     Each  item  receives  a 
binary  score— yes  or  no — and  no  attempt  is  made  to  rate  finer 
gradations.     Interviewers  respond  to  each  item  on  the  basis  of 
their  impressions  from  a  one  hour  home  visit  with  the  parent  and 
child.     The  HOME  Manual  provides  detailed  instructions  on  conduct- 
ing the  home  visit.    An  experimental  elementary  version  of  the 
HOKE  is  available  for  use  in  research  studies. 

STANDARDIZATION :     The  HOME  has  gone  through  two  major  revisions. 
At  each  stage  of  development,  the  authors  report  enlisting  the 
participation  of  families  from  different  occupation  and  income 
groups .     The  L*^4E  Manual  provides  means  and  standard  deviations 
for  HOME  subscale  scores  for  families  with  preschool  age  children. 

RELIABILITY:     Internal  consistencies  for  the  HOWE  subscales,  using 
Kuder-Richardson  Formula  20,  range  from  .53  to  .93.  Stability 
coefficients  for  the  subscales,  measured  at  3  years  and  4*s  Ye*r*! 
range  from  .05  to  .70.     The  authors  have  suggested  that  variability 
in  stability  scores  ma  •  reflect  the  changing  nature  of  parent-child 
interactions  with  increasing  age.    The  internal  consistency  coef- 
ficient of  the  elementary  HOME,  physical  environment  subscale,  was 
reported  to  be  .80  (Bradley,  personal  comunication)  . 

VALIDITY j     Construct  Validity;    Ramey  et  al.   (1975  5  reported  that 
the  HOME  successfully  discriminated  between  "normal"  homes  ana 
homes  "at  risk"  for  developmental  retardation.     Fowler  and  Swenson 
{1975}   found  that  30-month  and  48-month  scores  on  the  Griffiths 
scale  were  moderately  correlated  with  HOME  scores,  as  were  30- 
roonth  Bay ley  IRB  scores.     Cravioto  and  DeLicardie  (1972)  reported 
that  clinical  malnutrition  at  4  years  of  age  was  associated  with 
low  HCME  scores  at  6  months  of  age.     Wulbert  et  al.    (1975)  tound 

* Fast-interview  observation  f cirri,  p.  17. 
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that  children  who  ware  language-delayed  but  of  normal  intelligence 
came  from  hoses  having  lower  HOKE  scores  than  did  normal  children 
or  children  with  Down's  Syndrome .    Hamilton  (1972}  reported  that 
mothers  who  had  participated  in  a  family  and  child  focused  inter* 
vent ion  program  showed  a  15-point  increase  in  HOKE  scores  after 
S  months  of  involvement.    Predictive  Validity:    HOME  subscaie 
scores  have  been  reported  as  more  predictive  for  developmental 
scores  than  Apgar  or  prematurity  ratings  (Hayes,  1977).  Studies 
conducted  at  the  Center  for  Child  Development  and  Education  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas*  have  supported  the  predictive  validity  of 
the  HOME.    HOKE  scores  obtained  in  the  first  year  c£  life  were 
significantly  related  to  both  6-month  and  12 -month  Bay ley  MOI 
scores.    HOME  scores  also  showed  moderate  to  strong  correlations 
with  36-month  Sinet  performance  $  54-month  Binet  performance,  and 
37-month  scores  on  the  XTFA.    Discriminant  functions  composed  of 
HOME  subacale  scores  were  also  successfully  used  to  designate 
those  infants  who  increased  in  mental  test  performance,  those  who 
remained  stable,  and  those  who  decreased*    Jordan  £1976)  examined 
the  relationship  between  HOME  scores  and  mothers  with  at  least  a 
high  school  education  and  five  or  fewer  children.    He  reported 
that  the  HOME  accounted  for  a  significant  amount  of  the  variance 
in  performance  on  the  Haven's  Colored  Progressive  Matrices* 

COMMENT*     The  pay chew* eric  characteristics  of  the  HOME  support 
its  usefulness  in  describing  certain  aspects  of  family  home  en- 
vironments.   The  instrument  itself  is  short  and  relatively  easy 
to  complete.    The  ele&entary  version  of  the  HOME  would  appear  to 
be  a  useful  tool  for  assessing  the  hon  -  environments  of  older 
children. 
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TITLE:     Honi  Quality  Rating  Seal*  (1977}* 
AUTHORS:    C.  E.  Meyers,  X.  Mink,  and  K.  Nihira 

PUBLISHER;     Neuropsychiatry  Institute  -  Pacific  State  Research 
Group/  Pomona,  California 

AGE  RANGE:    Familias  of  man tally  ratardad  children 

TIME  REQUIRED:    Two  hour  intarviaw/observational  visit  and  appro* 
ximately  is  minutes  to  complete  ratings 

DESCRIPTION :    The  Home  Quality  Rating  Scale  (HQRS)  was  designed  to 
assess  the  multiple  dimensions  of  the  family  environment  of  ©en- 
tally  retarded  children.    The  HQRS  is  made  up  to  32  items  to  be 
completed  by  an  interviewer  after  approximately  a  2-hour  visit  to 
the  hoae*    Host  items  are  rated  on  a  1  through  5  or  1  through  4 
scale.    Specific  instructions  are  included  tor  converting  nominal 
scale  items  and  items  which  are  "not  applicable*  or  "unable  to 
tell"  responses.    Factor  analysis  of  the  scale  revealed  five 
factors:    harmony  and  quality  of  parenting,  concordance  in  support 
of  child  care,  openness  and  awareness  of  disability*  quality  of 
the  residential  environment,  and  quality  of  the  residential  area. 

STANDARDISATION :     The  current  form  of  the  HQRS  resulted  from  vari- 
ous  experimental  tryouts  and  from  analysis  of  the  data  from  the 
first  2  years  of  a  4  year  longitudinal  study.    Subjects  in  this 
on-going  study  are  families  with  children  in  classes  for  the 
aducable  mentally  retarded  (EKR)  or  trainable  mentally  retarded 
(TMR) •    One  hundred  forty-six  families  with  a  TMR  child  and  231 
families  with  an  EKR  child  were  involved  in  the  development  of 
the  HQRS  and  in  the  factor  analysis.     The  five  factors  of  the  HQRS 
obtained  through  factor  analyses  were  substantially  the  same  for 
both  the  TMR  and  the  EMR  groups. 

RELIABILITY:     Authors  reported  the  internal  consistency  reliabi- 
lities  oi  the  factor  scores  estimated  by  Chronbach ' j  alpha; 


Factor  TOR  EMR 

Harmony  and  quality  of  parenting  . 825  .861 

Concordance  in  support  of  child  care  .780  .775 

Openness  and  awareness  of  disability  .759  . 637 

Quality  of  the  residential  environment  .705  .84  5 

Quality  of  the  residential  area  .561  ,477 


VALIDITY:     Construct  Validity:     In  conducting  their  study  of  EMR 
and  TMR  families,  Meyers  and  associates  have  combined  two  other 
family  environment  measures  with  the  HQRS:     the  Henderson 
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Environmental  Learning  Process  Scale  (HELPS)   (Henderson,  Bergess, 
*  Hunt,  1972}  and  the  Family  Environment  Scale  (FES)   (Moos  & 
Moos,  1981).    The  HQRS,  HELPS,  and  FES  factors  were  used  to  con- 
duct a  cluster  analysis  of  EHR  and  TKB  family  environments. 
Factors  of  the  HQRS  combined  with  the  other  instrument  factors 
to  reveal  seven  distinct  types  of  families  for  EMR  children  and 
five  distinct  types  of  families  for  TMR  children.    Three  family 
types  were  similar  for  both  groups  and  were  described  as  (a) 
families  who  were  cohesive,  harmonious,  and  child  centered;  (b) 
families  who  were  disadvantaged,  low  in  morale,  and  had  little 
concern  for  the  child?  and  (c)  families  who  did  not  disclose  much 
aoout  themselves  and  who  were  unharmonious .    Factors  of  the  HQRS 
were  consistently  important  descriptors  of  both  EKR  and  THR  groups. 
Criterion  Validity:    Ethnographic  studies  were  also  conducted  with 
a  sample  of  these  EKR  and  THR  families*    A  number  of  family  and 
child  characteristics  supported  the  validity  of  the  family  clus- 
ters.   For  example,  cohesive,  harmonious  families  were  more  likely 
to  have  children  who  received  more  attention  from  parents  and  were 
freer  from  emotional  problems  in  school.    Disadvantaged!  low 
morale  families  were  more  IJJcely  to  have  children  who  had  adjust- 
ment problems  in  school  and  a  family  lifestyle  that  was  somewhat 
passive  and  isolate.    Low-disclosure,  unharmonious  families  tended 
to  have  more  stressful  life  events  and  to  negatively  perceive 
their  child* s  handicap* 

COMMENT:    The  HQRS  appears  to  be  carefully  constructed,  with  at- 
tention to  aspects  of  the  family  environment  that  are  not  addressed 
in  instruments  such  as  the  HELPS  or  FES.    The  content  and  format 
of  HQRS  items  lend  themselves  to  adoption  for  studying  the  families 
of  nonbandicapped  children. 
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TITLE:    Henderson  Environmental  Learning  Process  Scald  {1972}* 

AUTHORS:    R.  «.  Henderson,  J.  R.  Bergen,  and  M.  Hunt,  Jr. 

PUBLISHER;    R.  W.  Henderson,  Teacher  Education,  University  of 
California,  Santa  Cruse,  Santa  Cruza,  California 

AGE  RANGE;    Families  with  young  children,  although  modifications 
of  33  seals  are  rscoaaandsd  for  families  with  older  children 

DESCRIPTIONS    The  Henderson  Environmental  Learning  Process  Scale 
(HELPS)  is  an  interview  schedule  designed  to  provide  soeasures  of 
educationally  relevant  variables  in  the  ho**  that  would  be  subject 
to  change  through  intervention  programs  in  the  school  and  in  the 
home.    The  HELPS  is  composed  of  55  items  and  the  continuum  for 
each  item  is  scored  1  through  5  (5  representing  a  response  at  the 
end  of  the  scale  indicating  the  greatest  amount  of  experience, 
exposure  to  learning  situations,  etc.}.    The  score  for  each  home 
environment  is  the  sum  of  the  scores  for  all  items.    The  instru- 
ment can  be  self- administered  or  completed  by  the  respondent  with 
assistance  from  the  interviewer  (e.g.,  reads  each  item  aloud)* 
Factor  analysis  of  the  HELPS  has  revealed  five  factors:  extended 
interests  and  community  involvement,  valuing  language  and  school 
related  behavior «  intellectual  guidance,  providing  a  supportive 
environment  for  learning  and  attention. 

STANDARDISATION :     The  HELPS  was  developed  on  a  sample  of  60  lower 
SES  Mexican- American  families  and  66  middle  SES  Anglo-American 
families,  each  family  having  at  least  one  child  in  the  first  grade. 
Families  were  drawn  from  three  public  schools  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 

RELIABILITY:    Veldman's  TESTAT  (1967)  program  was  used  to  deter- 
mine  the  internal  characteristics  of  item-total  correlations.  The 
25  items  having  the  highest  correlations  with  total  test  score 
were  selected  as  the  final  items  for  the  HELPS.    The  raw  scores 
of  subjects  on  these  items  were  adjusted  to  remove  response  bias, 
using  Bergen's  (1968)  bias  adjustment  procedure  (i.e.,  minimize 
bias  affecting  the  man  and  variability  in  subject's  responses) . 
A  subject's  mean  on  the  response  biaa  adjustment  scale  was  sub- 
tracted from  each  of  his  item  responses  on  the  HELPS  in  order  to 
remove  constant  errors,  such  as  the  tendency  to  overestimate  a 
response  in  a  socially  desirable  direction.    The  resultant  score 
for  each  item  was  divided  by  the  standard  deviation  computed  for 
the  subject's  responses  on  the  bias  adjustment  scale  in  order  to 
remove  bias  affecting  the  variability  of  responses.    Factor  analy- 
sis of  the  HELPS  was  conducted  on  the  adjusted  scores  of  the 
standardization  sample. 

VAI rDITY:  Concurrent  Validity;  Henderson  and  associates  compared 
the  factor  structure  of  the  HELPS  items  to  the  factor  structure  of 
the  HELPS  items  when  SES  and  ethnic  group  membership  were  included 
among  the  items  in  the  analysis.     The  resulting  factor  structure* 
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were  quits  similar,  suggesting  that  the  HELPS  was  measuring  home 
environmental  factors  that  were  important  across  different  SES  and 
ethnic  groups*    Predictive  Validity:    The  authors  also  examined 
the  relationship  between HELPS  factor  scores  and  children's  per- 
formance cm  the  Stanford  Early  Achievement  Test  (SEAT)  and  the 
Boeha  Test  of  Basic  Concepts  (BTSC) .    Stepwise  regression  analyses 
indicated  that  two  HELPS  factors,  valuing  language  and  school 
related  behavior  and  providing  a  supportive  environment  for  schorl 
learning,  accounted  for  a  majority  of  .the  variance  in  all  of  the 
analyses  conducted. 

COMMENT:    Although  there  is  support  for  the  usefullness  of  the 
HELPS,  the  reliability  information  is  somewhat  limited.    The  items 
and  format  of  the  scale  appear  to  be  quite  adaptable  to  families 
of  school-age  children,  and  modifications  and  improvements  on  the 
scale  are  encouraged  by  the  authors  (Henderson,  personal  communi- 
cation) . 
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TITLEs    Parental  Modernity  in  Childraaring  and  Educational  Atti- 
tuHii  and  Beliefs  (1381)4 

AUTHORS:    C.  S.  Schaef ar  and  K.  Edgarton 

PUBLISHER*    E.  S.  Scbaefer  and  K.  Edgerton,  Frank  Porter  Graham 
Child  Development  Can tar,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

AGE  WMjjgg:    Families  with  kindergarten  and  older  school-age  childran 

DRSCHXPTIOgs    Tha  Parantai  Modernity  in  Childraaring  and  Educa- 
tional Attitudes  and  Baliafa  Scala  (PKS>  was  daaignad  to  aaaaaa 
parents1  individual  modernity  in  their  approaches  to  raiaing  and 
educating  childran.    Schaef  er  and  Edgerton's  (1977)  aariiar  work 
with  their  Parent  aa  Educator  Interview  suggested  the  usefulness 
of  examining  (a)  progressive  versus  traditional  educational  beliefs 
and  (b)  self -directing  versus  conforming  values  for  children.  The 
PMS  is  available  in  two  forms,  a  general  form  and  a  parent  form. 
Each  fora  consists  of  IS  statement*  that  require  a  response  of 
"strongly  disagree*  to  "strongly  agree."    Respondents  are  to  circle 
the  number  that  indicates  they  agree  or  disagree  with  each  etate- 
ment  on  childraaring  and  education. 

STANDARD! RATION s    Three  samples  were  involved  in  the  development 
of  the  Pus. Sample  A  consisted  of  98  black  and  77  white  mother* 
and  children  randomly  selected  from  28  kindergarten  classrooms  in 
eight  rural,  suburban,  and  urban  schools.    Sample  B  consisted  of 
55  black,  low  SES  mothers  and  their  children  who  had  been  selected 
during  infancy  as  at  high  risk  for  later  school  failure.    Sample  B 
also  included  33  white  mothers  and  children  randomly  selected  from 
tha  same  classrooms  from  a  predominantly  higher  SES  cowaunity. 
Sample  C  included  40  white  and  nine  black  normal  older  school  age 
siblings  of  a  sample  of  young  normal  and  handicapped  children  and 
their  mothers  and  fathers.    The  99  items  of  the  Parent  as  Educator 
Interview  were  administered  during  the  fall  and  spring  of  the 
kindergarten  yaar  to  mothers  of  Sample  A#  and  during  the  kinder- 
garten year  to  mothers  of  Sample  8.    Sample  C  mothers  and  fathers 
completed  a  self -administered  version  of  the  Parent  ae  Educator 
Interview.    The  PMS  general  and  parent  form  were  developed  inde- 
pendently for  Samples  A  and  B  from  scales  or  the  Parent  as  Educa- 
tor Interview.    Items  were  selected  based  on  the  significance  of 
their  correlation  with  children's  mental  teet  scores  and  teacher 
ratings.    Reliability  estimates  were  cc»puted  for  Sample  A.  In- 
ternal consistency  reliability  computed  with  Cronbach's  alpha  was 
•88.    Split  half  reliability  { Spearman-Brown  correction)  computed 
by  comparing  the  general  form  with  the  parent  form  and  yielded  a 
correlation  of  .90.     Scores  from  Scales  A  and  B  yielded  a  correla- 
tion of  .91.    Test-retest  reliability  from  fail  to  spring  was  .84. 

VALIDITY;    construct  Validity:    Children  in  the  standardization 
sample  were  administered  the  WPPSI  (Sample  A)  and  WPPSI  and  PIAT 
(Sample  S) .    Teachers  of  children  in  all  three  samples  completed 
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the  Classroom  Behavior  Inventory  CCB2)  for  children  in  thmir 
elum.    To  examine  the  validity  of  the  PUS  in  relation  to  intel- 
ligence, the  scale  developed  on  Sample  A  wan  croee-validated  on 
Sample  B  and  vice  versa.    A  combined  AB  seal*  developed  fro  items 
containadi s in  Scales  h  and  8  wae  cross-validated  for  Sample  C. 
Significant  correlations  wera  obtained  between  the  PHS  scale  and 
the  teacher* a  rating  of  the  child's  verbal  intelligence  for  total 
staples*  separate  black  and  white  samples,  and  for  mother*  and 
fathers*    Significant  correlations  were  also  obtained  between  the 
PHS  and  children's  mental  test  scores.    The  FMS  was  significantly 
positively  correlated  with  CSX  scales  of  curiosity/creativity, 
independence,  aid  task  orientation,  and  negatively  correlated 
with  CSZ  scales  of  dependency  and  distractibility. 

COMHEST:    The  PHS  appears  to  be  a  highly  reliable  instrument  for 
assessing  parental  beliefs  and  attitudes  that  nay  relate  to  chil- 
dren's academic  and  social  competence.    The  PMS  is  a  brief,  easy 
to  administer  tool  with  items  that  seem  appropriate  for  families 
with  school-age  as  mil  aa  preschool-age  children. 
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TITLE:    Family  Environment  Scale  (1981)  * 


AUTHORS:    R.  H.  Moos  and  B.  S.  Moos 

PUBLISHERS;    Consulting  Psychologist*  Press,  Pslo  Alto,  California 

AGE  RANGE:    Manual  does  not  give  an  age  rang*.    Studies  using  the 
scale  indicate  that  it  is  useful  with  family  members  12  years  of 
age  and  older. 

DESCRIPTION;    The  Family  Environment  Scale  (FCS)  was  developed  to 
assess  the  social  climates  of  families,  including  directions  of 
personal  relationships,  directions  of  personal  growth,  and  basic 
organisational  structure*    The  PES  is  a  self-report  inventory  with 
a  true/false  response  format.    Form  R  has  90  items  forming  10  sub- 
scales:    cohesion,  independence,  achievement  orientation,  intel- 
lectual-cultural orientation,  active- recreational  orientation, 
moral-religious  emphasis*  organization,  expressiveness,  conflict # 
and  control.    The  short  form  of  the  FES  (Form  S)  was  developed  to 
permit  rapid  assessment  of  either  large  families  and/or  groups  of 
families.    Form  S  is  comprised  of  40  items  from  Form  ft,  with  four 
items  from  each  subscale.    A  score  is  obtained  for  each  subscale 
by  adding  up  the  number  of  items  on  the  subscale  that  have  been 
answered  in  the  scored  direction.    An  average  score  is  then  cal- 
culated for  all  the  members  of  each  family  and  family  profiles  are 
generated  by  comparing  these  subscale  averages  with  the  normative 
sample.    A  Family  Incongruence  Score  can  be  derived  by  (a)  com- 
paring the  10  subscale  scores  of  each  possible  pair  of  family 
members,   (b)  obtaining  the  difference  between  each  pair  Par  each 
of  the  10  subscale  scores,  {cj  sunning  these  differences  over  the 
10  subscalee,  (d)  using  the  resulting  score  as  a  measure  of  tne 
extent  to  which  each  pair  of  family  me&bers  disagree  about  their 
family  climate,  (e)  obtaining  an  incongruence  score  for  each  pos- 
sible combination  of  two  family  members,  and  (£}  calculating  the 
average  of  these  incongruence  scores  to  yield  a  Family  Incongruence 
Score  (Moos  £  Moos,  1981}* 

STANDARDISATION:    The  FES  standardisation  population  included 
three  family  samples:     (a)  families  recruited  from  church  groups , 
from  a  newspaper  advertisement #  and  through  high  school  students; 
{bj  black  and  Mexican- American  families  recruited  from  these  groups 
as  well  as  from  black  and  Mexican-American  research  assistants;  and 
(c)  "clinic1"  families  from  a  psychiatrically-oriented  family  clinic 
and  a  probation  and  parole  department.    The  manual  provides  norma- 
tive data  from  2S5  families  representing  a  wide  range  of  family 
size  and  socioeconomic  status  groups.    Short  Form  norms  are  also 
included. 

RELIABILITY:    Internal  consistencies  for  the  subscales,  using 
Kuder- Richardson  Formula  20,  range  from  .64  to  .79.    The  item-to- 
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subscale  eorr«Utioai  vary  from  .45  to  ,56.    Th*  teet-retest  reli- 
abilities  of  individual  scores  on  the  10  subscalee  were  calculated 
on  47  family  members  in  nine  families  who  took  tha  FES  twica  with 
an  S  vttk  interval  between  teating*.    Tha  teat-r«test  subacaie 
rsiiabilitiea  range  from  .68  to  .86  (Hoc*  a  Moo*,  19813,  FES 
Short  form    Tha  similarity  of  profiles  obtained  using  oniyffour 
ItSHTIroS  aach  aubacaia  warn  investigated  by  calculating  intra- 
claaa  profile  correlation  between  10  Form  R  and  10  For*  S  stan- 
dard acoraa  for  a  sample  of  11  families,  aach  family  having  fiva  or 
mora  membera     Tan  of  these  correlations  vara  above  .90  and  tha 
other  ma  &bove  .80.    Pralisunary  data  indicata  that  tha  uaa  of 
Form  S  raaulta  in  a  family  profila  that  ia  highly  aimilar  to  that 
obtainad  uaing  Form  R. 

VA&XBrTYs    CORCurrimt  Validity*    Mooa  and  Hooa  (1981)  raport  that 
stu2£5*  Kave  SB55S  tEat  tha  three  broad  FES  dimanaiona  {relation- 
ship, paraonal  growth  or  goal  orientation,  and  ayatam  maintenance 
and  ayatam  change)  ara  uaaful  in  characterising  tha  aocial  and 
organisational  climatea  of  families.    Othar  invaatigatora  hava 
found  conceptually  aimilar  dimanaiona  uaing  othar  typaa  of  assess- 
ment davicaa  CHowicki  *  Schneewiad,  1977;  Qllendick,  Lafcerteaux, 
6  Borne,  1978?  Kelberg,  1976} -    Construct  Validity ;    Hooa  (1974) 
compared  42  clinic  families  and  42  "normal"  families  matched  on 
family  size  and  competition*    Tha  clinic  families  obtained  signi- 
ficantly lower  acoraa  on  cobeaion,  intellectual -cultural  orienta- 
tion* and  active-recreational  orientation,  and  obtained  higher 
scores  on  both  conflict  and  control.    Clinic  families  sieo  obtained 
lower  acoraa  on  expressiveness  and  independence  and  higher  scores 
on  achievement  orientation.    Clinic  families  obtained  higher  Family 
Incongruence  Scores  than  the  normal  familima.    The  FES  was  adminis- 
tered to  122  families  in  which  one  family  member  had  been  treated 
in  a  residential  aicohoiiam  program.    FES  data  were  obtainad  6  to 
9  mcnthe  after  tha  patients  were  discharged  from  the  program. 
Mean  acoraa  of  the  alcoholic  families  cloaaiy  resembled  those  of 
the  normative  eampie  on  seven  of  the  10  FES  dimensions.  Conflict, 
intellectual-cultural f  and  active-recreational  orientation  sub- 
scales  received  lass  emphasis  in  the  alcoholic  families,  with 
differences  still  remaining  24  months  pesttreataent.  Researchers 
reported  results  for  conflict  ware  consistent  with  the  notion  that 
families  of  recovered  alcoholics  are  careful  to  avoid  conflicts 
and  tension  for  fear  of  triggering  renewed  drinking  CBromet  &  Moos* 
1977;  Hooa,  Bromet,  Tea,  &  Moos,  1979).    jScoresy  and  Christiansen 
(1976)  compared  FES  acoraa  of  families  receiving  counaaling  and 
"nonclinic"  families.    Families  seeking  help  scored  significantly 
lower  on  the  cohesion,  expressiveness,  and  organisation  subscaies, 
whereas  they  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  conflict  subscale. 
Draper  (1977)  administered  the  FES  to  families  whose  children  ex- 
perienced no  academic  problems,  families  whose  children  experienced 
academic  problems,  and  families  in  which  there  was  at  least  one 
academically  successful  child  and  one  academically  troubled  child. 
The  academically  troubled  group  was  higher  in  conflict  than  the 
other  two  groups  and  lower  in  intellectual-cultural  orientation 
than  the  academically  succeeaful  group.    Janes  and  Heaselbrock 
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(1976}  obtain**  tZS  results  that  showed  that  children  of  schizo- 
phrenic parents  rated  thair  families  significantly  lower  than 
childran  of  normal  par ants  on  two  subscales,  intellectual-cultural 
and  active- recreational  oriantation.    Thaaa  same  rasear chars  also 
examined  tba  relationship  between  tha  FES  and  childran1 a  school 
behavior.    Taanagara  who  perceived  thair  families  aa  stressing  . 
independent  thought  and  action  were  mourn  likely  to  be  rated  by 
teachers  (Hahnemann  High  School  Behavior  Sating  Scale)  as  higher 
in  reasoning  ability,  originality,  verbal  interaction*  ,and  intel- 
lectual independence,  aa  having  better  work  habits,  and  as  demon- 
strating less  anxiety  than  other  children.    Additional  research 
indicates  FES  differences  for  famiii**  uho  receive  various  human 
services  (e.g.,  residential  treatment  programs  for  their  children) 
and  for  families  who  do  not  require  special  services  (Kraft,  1977? 
tfalin,  1971?  tank.  Xobinowitr,  &  Eidd,  1976;  Fringle,  1976; 
Steinbock,  1977).    Predictive  Validity:    The  FES  has  been  used  in 
the  examination  of  family-  ravironment  and  outcome  of  various  train* 
ing  and  treatment  programs.    Ford,  Bashford*  and  White  (1979)  found 
clients  with  different  types  of  pretreatment  characteristics  (e.g., 
PCS  cohesion  and  expressiveness)  tended  to  benefit  differentially 
from  different  types  of  marital  communication  training.    Finney # 
Moos,  and  K«wbura  C1979)  found  more  poeitive  FES  ecores  were  linked 
to  better  outcome  for  alcoholic  treatment  patients.    A  number  of 
studies  report:  that  the  FES  is  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  family 
environment  as  a  result  of  family  treatment  programs  {Badger, 
1976;  Christiansen,  1977;  Oruckman,  1978;  Geffen  £  Lange,  1978; 
Rosenthal,  1975). 

COMMENT:    Considerable  support  is  evident  for  use  of  the  FES  for 
both  clinical  ami  research  purposes'.    There  is  strong  support  for 
its  use  in  all  phases  of  family  therapy:    diagnosis,  on-going 
assessment,  and  follow-up  (Eichel,  1978;  Fuhr,  Jtoos,  t  Oishotsky. 
1978;  Waters,  1980).    Similarly*  the  FES  is  applicable  for  explor- 
ing the  hypotheses  of  the  proposed  study,  particularly  as  it  sug- 
gests differences  in  family  processes  as  they  relate  to  child  per- 
formance.   The  FES  (Short  Form)  is  brief,  has  acceptable  reliabi- 
lity, and  can  be  administered  by  paraprofsssionala . 
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TITtX;    NtovicJci-Strickiand  Lovu«  of  Control  Seala  <19?3>* 
AUTHORS:    S.  Novicki  and  B.  St.  Strickland 

PUBLISHES;  A*arican  Psychological  Association,  Arlington,  Virginia 
AGE  RANGE:    Gradaa  3*12 

DESOliyriOK:    Tha  Mowicki-Strickland  Locua  of  Control  Seal*  iUSLC) 
IS  ft.  paper*  end- pencil  atutut  cons ia ting  of  40  queefeione  that  art 
imv«r«d  either  y*s  or  no.    Tha  itema  descrii*  reinforcement  situ* 
at ions  acroaa  interpersonal  and  motivational  areas  such  aa  affili- 
ation, achievement,  and  dependency*    Tha  ecale  yialda  a  acora  for 
responses  reflecting  an  internal  UT)  locua  of  control  and  a  acora 
for  respoaaej  repreeenting  external  control  CI") .    Tha  KSLC  can  ha 
administered  on  an  individual  or  group  basis,  accompanied  by  tha 
oral  praaantation  of  itajaa.    A  preschool  version  of  tha  NSLC  ia 
alao  availabla  {Nowicki  a  Oukar  1973 } .    Line  drawinge  iliuetreting 
itema  of  tha  acala  ara  uaad  to  aid  young  children' a  understand- 
ing. 

STa^ARQXZATXON :    Tha  KSLC  was  atandardizad  on  a  sample  of  1017 
children  ranging  from  tha  third  through  tha  twelfth  grade.  Chil- 
dran  war*  moetiy  Caueaeian  elementary  and  high  school  atudanta 
from  four  d  if  far  ant  coaaaunitiaa.    All  achoola  vara  in  a  county 
bordering  a  larga  metropolitan  school  syatem.    Socioecomraic  data 
ofatainad  from  achooi  racorda  and  indicatad  that  all  socioeconomic 
atatua  groupa  (Bollingehead  Index,  1957)  war a  wall  repreaented 
axcapt  tha  highaat  group,    Intelligence  taat  acoraa  for  mala a  and 
females  in  gradaa  3-10  rangad  from  means  of  101  to  106  aa  measured 
by  Ofcis-Lennon  scalea,  with  no  significant  diffarancoa  across 
groupa.    tioraativ*  data  for  tha  atandatrdisation  population  appa&rs 
in  Kowicki  and  Strickland  (1973) . 

RELIABILITY  s    Authors  raport  aplit-half  reliability  estimates  of 
internal  consistency,  corractad  by  tha  Spaarmn-arown  formula, 
wara  .63  (for  gradaa  3,  4,  5>,  ,74  {for  gradas  9.  10,  11) ,  and 
.81  (for  grada  12).    Taat-ratast  raliabiiitiaa  saaplad  at  three 
grada  levele,  6  weeks  apart,  wara  .63  for  tha  third  grade*  *66 
for  tha  savanth  grada*  and  .71  for  tha  tenth  grada. 

VALIDITY?    Concurrant  Validity:    Authors  compared  NSLC  scores  to 
acoraa  Iron  tiie  "intellectual  Achievement  Heeponeibility  Scale 
CCrandali,  Katkovsky,  6  Crandall,  1965)  for  a  sample  of  black 
third  (N-1S25  and  savanth  graders  {N-1715 .    Results  revealed  sig- 
nificant correlationa  with  the  I*  but  not  the  I~  scores  (for  the 
third  grade,  .31,  p  <  .01;  for  the  seventh  grade,  .51.  p  <  -01) . 
Authors  also  compared  the  NSLC  with  the  Bialer-Croowell  Locus  of 
Control  Scale  (Bialer,  1961) .    Significant  correlations  {.41, 
p  <  .t5)  were  obtained  for  a  eample  of  white  children  (N»29)  aged 


*Pca>ent  Answer  Booklet,  pp.  2 0-2 J. 
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$-11.    The  Rotter  Internal- External  Locus  of  Control  Seal*  (Rotter, 
1966)  was  also  found  to  correlate  with  the  HSIC  adult  scales  {NSLC 
items  for  "kids"  changed  to  "people*  and  items  about  parents  de- 
leted) in  too  studies  with  collars  students  lti*7$,  r».6i,  p  <  .01; 

r*. 38,  p  <  .CI},    A  number  of  investigations  revealed  signi- 
ficant relationships  between  HSX*C  scores  and  measures  of  achieve- 
ment (Howicki*  191 U  Kowicki  ft  Round tree*  1973;  Kowicki  6 
Strickland,  1973;  Hotter*  1971) ,  delay  of  gratification  {Strickland* 
1971*  1972}*  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities  and  popular- 
ity (Mowicki*  1971;  Howicki  *  Barnes*  1971;  tiowicki  6  Round tretf, 
1971} ,  and  prejudice  against  black  children  by  white  children 
(Duke  6  Kowicki*  1971}. 

COftMPST;    The  psychometric  characteristics  of  the  K5LC  seem  to  be 
comparable  to  other  similar  instruments  and  in  some  cases  have 
Improved  on  the  shortcomings  of  other  tools*    The  standardisation 
population  is  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  study. 
The  KSLC  allows  for  group  administration*  decreasing  the  amount 
of  time  needed  for  individual  assessment. 
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TITLE  t    Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test-Revised  U98D* 


AUTHORS  i    L.  M-  Dunn  and  L.  K.  Dunn 

PUBLISHER  i    American  Guidance  Service,  Circle  Pin**,  Kinntiott 
AGE  ggggg.1    2  1/2  years  through  adult 

^CKSPTICNi    The  Pembody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test-Revised  (PPVT-Kj   is  a  non- 
verbal, multiple  choice  test  designed  to  evaluate  the  receptive  ''ocabuiary 
sfcill*  of  clxiidrma  and  Adults.    The  examinee  must  have  adequate  hearing  and 
b«  able  to  indicate  "yes"  or  •no*  in  km  maimer.    The  recant  revision  of  the 
original  PPVT  {Dunn,  1959}  contains  greater  range  and  balance  of  grammatical 
word  categories  and  af forts  havm  been  made  to  eliminate  word*  that  are  culturally, 
regionally f  sexually ,  or  raticaiiy  biased.    The  PPVT-R  has  two  fcrms ,  L  and  M, 
with  175  picture  plates  in  each  Cora.    Each  plate  contains  four  pictures  and 
plates  are  arranged  in  increasing  levels  of  difficulty.    Practice  items  precede 
test  iteevs  and  for  each,  the  exminee  is  instructed  to  "point  to,**  "show  at/ 
find,*"  or  somehow  indicate  the  picture  that  best  tells  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

STVjDARDIZATigH i    The  PPVT-R  was  normed  on  a  representative  sample  of  4,200 
children,  ages  2  1/2  through  13  years,  and  828  adults,  ages  19  through  40  ysars, 
based  on  thai  170  U.S.  Census  data.    Equal  numbers  of  male  and  female  children 
were  grouped  into  haif-ysar  interval*  frooi  ages  2-6  to  6-11  and  at  one-year 
intervals  first  ages  7  through  18  yoars.    "*he  sample  was  stratified  on  sex, 
geographic  regie**,  occupation  of  anjcr  wage  earner,  race,  and  coessunity  sire. 
In  the  adult  sample,  four  age  groups  were  useds    19-24,  25-29,  20-34,  and  35-40. 
The  sample  wms  stratified  by  age,  sex,  and  occupation. 

RgLIAStLCTYs    Split-half  reliability  coefficients  for  ages  2-6  through  18-0 
range  frost  .61  to  .36.    For  the  adult  sample,  the  median  split-half  reliability 
coefficient  was  .32.    For  all  groups,  the  median  standard  error  of  measurement 
is  7  points-    Alternative  for»  reliabilities  for  a  sample  of  642  children  ranged 
?z' m  .74  to  .89  for  the  standard  scores.    In  a  sample  of  962  children  given 
Forms  u  wui±  k  within  9  to  31  days,  alternate- fora  reliabilities  ranged  frees 
.50  to  .89  (median  u;  .76}  for  the  standard  scores. 

VALIDITY :    No  validity  studied  are  yet  available  on  the  PPVT-R.  Similarities 
between  the  revised  and  original  cast  suggest  the  usefulness  of  PPVT  validity 
information.    Equivalence  of  Form  A  of  the  PPVT  and  For*  I  of  the  PPVT-R  was 
studied  on  a  sample  of  1,709  children,  ages  3-16  years.    Correlations  cf 
standard  scores  ranged  from  .50  to  .85  across  the  age  ranges.    Concurrent  validity: 
The  PPVT  his  most  often  been  compared  to  standardized  intelligence  testa,  since 
these  measures  typically  contain  some  measure  of  vocabulary  and  vocabulary 
subtests  have  been  found  to  be  the  single  best  indicator  of  full  scale  measured 
intelligence.    Sattler  (1982)  reported  that  the  PPVT  correlations  with  intelligence 
aeesure  range  from  '.20  to  .90,  with  median  correlations  in  the  .60's.  Correla- 
tions betwmen  the  PPVT  and  achievement  measures  range  from  .00  to  .90,  with 
median  correlations  in  the  .40*s.     Correlations  between  the  PPVT  and  other 
measures  of  vocabulary  range  from  .SO  (Pacific  Picture  Vocabulary  Test)   to  .89 
(Expressive  One-Word  Vocabulary  Test) .     Predictive  Validity:     Evidence  of  the 
PPVT's  predictive  validity  over  one  month  or  longer  indicate  it  correlates 
:nj>derately  with  the  wide  Range  achievement  Tsst  (median,   .24-. 29),  California 
Achievement  Test   (sedian,   .40  to  .62),  and  Metropolitan  Achi«v«*asent  Teat 
iswidian  ,   .42)  . 
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COMMENT:    Thm  PPVT~R  *pp«ars  to  bm  *n  ifflprovswsnt  ov*r  ths  PPVT,  particularly 
with  regard  to  standaxdlxation.    Th«  PPVT  is  a  widely  used  octsurt  of  rscaptiv* 
vocabulary  and  both  th«  PPVT  and  PP^T-R  ai«  applicable  fox  testing  individuals 
froos  your-^er  to  older  agas. 


TITLE:     Reading/Everyday  Activities  in  life   { 19783 ^ 


AUTHOR:     M.  Lichtann 

PUBLISHER :     &**twood  Press,  New  Vork,  New  York 

AGE  RANGE;    Approximately  10  year*  of  age  or  older 

DESOIXFTION;     Beading/Everyday  Activities  in  Life  (R/EAL)  was  de~ 
signed  to  assess  the  functional  literacy  cf  individuals.  The 
content  of  R/EAL  is  batted  on  the  concept  that  functional  literacy 
relates  directly  to  reading  experiences  encountered  in  daily  liv- 
ing.   The  test  is  made  up  of  nine  subtests  selected  as  representa- 
tive of  a  nusab*r  off  general  categories  off  cooreon  printed  material. 
The  categories  includes    signs  and  labels;  schedules  and  tables; 
sets  off  directions?  high-interest,  factual  narrative;  illustrated 
advertisements?  technical  documents;  maps;  categorised  listings 
and  indices;  and  fill-in-blank  form.    R/EAL  consists  off  nine 
reading  selections  chosen  to  r*pr«s*nt  each  off  these  categories. 
The  respondent  is  asked  to  read  each  selection  and  answer  five 
questions  for  each  which  are  based  on  a  task  analysis  of  the  func- 
tions required  to  deal  with  each  selection.    R/EAL  can  be  self- 
ftdainistered,  self -directed,  and  self -paced  by  audio  input 
(instructions  on  cassette  tape)  or  administered  orally  by  the 
examiner. 

STANDARDIZATION:     R/EAL  was  developed  on  a  sample  of  434  indivi- 
duals  ranging  fro®  16  to  21  years  of  age.    One  hundred  sixty- nine 
males  and  265  females  comprised  the  sample.     Subjects  were  enrolled 
in  a  job  training  program  designed  for  low  income  individuals,  most 
of  whoa  had  not  completed  high  school.     Blacks,  Spanish- sur named, 
and  rural  whites  comprise  the  majority  of  the  sample.  Subjects 
had  completed  an  average  of  9  y**rs  of  high  school  and  had  a  read- 
ing grade  equivalent  on  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  of  5.2. 

RELIABILITY:     Internal  estimates  of  reliability  were  computed  for 
the  standardization  sample.     Using  Kuder-Richardson  Formula  20, 
the  internal  consistency  coefficient  was  .93. 

VALIDITY:     Concurrent  Validity:     The  author  reported  on  the  rela- 
tionship  between  R/EAL  and  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  for  the 
434  subjects  in  the  standardization  sample.     The  Pearson  product 
moment  correlation  between  the  two  tests  was  .74  and  the  standard 
error  off  measurement  was  5.28.     Content  Validity:     Lichtman  also 
reported  on  the  extent  to  which  the  behaviors  sampled  in  R/EAL 
were  representative  of  the  universe  of  behaviors  defining  func- 
tional literacy.     To  accomplish  this  goal,  each  question  used  in 
R/EAL  was  selected  directly  from  a  task  analysis  (detailed  in  the 
manual)   of  behaviors  required  to  complete  the  questions  for  each 
reading  selection. 

COMMENT:     R/EAL  appears  to  be  particularly  useful  for  ethnic  and 
minority  groups  who  traditionally  have  been  singled  out  by  the 

*  Family  Interview  booklet  %  v.  VS. 


bias  of  standardized* reading  achievement  tests*     By  allowing  for 
self-testing,  R/EAI*  attempts  to  eliminate  examiner  bias  and  nega- 
tive examiner  reactions.    This  format  may  also  increase  motivation 
by  giving  the  subject  control  over  the  testing  situation.  This 
characteristic  of  R/EAL  is  particularly  important  for  the  present 
study  since  parents  are  typically  asked  to  complete  a  reading  test 
in  their  own  home  or  elsewhere. 
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TITLE  t    Hatching  Familiar  Figures  Test 
AgTKORi    J.  Xagan 

gqPLSSHEK*    J.  Kagan,  Sar<*rd  .ttoivarsity,  Cambridge  ,  MiiMChuiitti 
AgE  gggg,i    School  age  or  older 

ggSCSCTTXCStg    The  Hatching  Familiar  rigure*  Teat  <kfft)  wm  designed  as  ft 
■tuurmrt  of  reflection- impulsivity  in  cognitive  profclem- salving .    The  KFTT  is 
4  match-to-einple  tak  consisting  of  a  standard  ink  drawing  of  a  figure  (e.g. , 
tm»  house,  boat,  telephone) ,  accompanied  by  an  array  of  six  vary  similar 
drawings,  one  of  which  is  an  axact  copy  of  the  standard.    The  other  fiva  drawings 
diffar  from  tha  standard  in  a  single,  unique,  and  identifiable  da  tail.  There 
ara  two  practice  items  and  tweiire  taat  itaau  in  tha  standard  KTFT.  Impulsive 
individuals  ara  conventionally  defined  as  theme  scoring  below  tha  sample  sadian 
in  aaan  latency  to  first  response  and  atova  tha  sample  median  in  total  arrors. 

SThSmhJmtZX&CHi    Tha  KfTT  was  developed  for  uaa  in  experimental  studias  of 
children's  reflectiv*  or  impulsive  on  cognitive  problem- solving  tasks.  Kagan 
and  his  associates  examined  tha  KfTT  performance  of  children  in  grades  1 
through  4.    Othar  rasaarchars  have  raportad  tha  HFFT  performance  of  childran 
in  praschool  and  kindergarten  {garrison  a  Madalman,  1972  f  fewis,  Kausch, 
Goldberg,  6  Dodd,  1968)  Hard,  .    In  an  affect  to  develop  normative  data  on 

tha  KfTT,  Salkind  and  his  associates  hava  saaminsd  tha  tOTT  performance  of 
Urge- groups  of  childran  C Salkind,  1978) .    Tha  norming  population  consisted  of 
8,172  childran  frcm  studias  conduct  ad  by  97  diffarant  rasaarchars.    In  tha  total 
population,  97    percent  of  tha  childran  hava  been  dascribad  as  "normal,"  96.8 
par  cant  as  middle  class,  with  a  breakdown  by  sax  of  S3  parcant  males  and  47 
parcant  females.    Tha  range  of  aga  groups  was  from  3  to  85  yaara  with  tha 
majority  of  tha  population  falling  within  ti    5-  to  12-year-old  ranga  (+  6  months) 
Prom  this  total  population,  data  for  tha  norm  tables  wars  included  for  childran 
ranging  in  aga  from  5  to  12  yaars  who  wars  dascribad  as  normal  and  middle  class. 
Each  aga  group  within  tha  norming  sample  containad  at  laast  100  childran  of  sach 
iax.    Tha  final  data  pool  consisted  of  2,846  administrations  of  tha  HFFT. 
Salkind  (197 8 }  presents  amans  and  standard  deviations  for  arrors  and  latency  by 
aga  and  sax  for  tha  norming  sample. 

prr.T^BXUTY:    Numerous  studias  hava  baas  conducted  with  tha  KfTT.    In  general, 
thara  is  considarabla  support  for  tha  reliability  of  response  latency  and  arrors 
up  to  2  1/2  yaarr  fear  childran  in  gradas  I  through  4.    Stability  correlations 
for  latency  ranga  tr«a  .43  to  .73.    Tha  correlation  between  latency  and  error , 
over  time,  ranged  from  -.40  to  -.69.    Block,  Block,  and  Harrington  (1974) 
reported  internal  consistency  reiaibility  for  KFTT,  latency,  .89,  and  errors,  .62. 

V*XX0ITY ;    Concurrent  Validity s    Kagan  and  Associates  h./e  compared  children's 
KFTT  parforaanca  with  their  scores  on  other  measures  of  "conceptual  tempo,"  a 
term  used  to  describe  the  reflective- impulsive  dimension  of  cognitive  style. 
Error  score  correlations  between  the  KFTT  and  the  Design  Recall  Test,  and  the 
KFTT  and  the  Haptic  Visual  Batching  Test  range  free*  ,33  to  .52  (p  .01). 
Correlations  for  response  latency  between  the  MFFT  and  these  measures  range 
from  .48  to  .82  Cp  .01).    Significant  correlations  havw  elso  bean  found  b«tw**n 
the  MFFT  and  those  other  tests  containing  response  unc.rtainty .    Picture  Comple- 
tion seasoning  Test,  Extrapolation  Reasoning  Test,  and  Inductive  Reasoning  Test. 

* Family  Interview  Booklet,  pp.  79-8b. 
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Construct  Validity  i    An  indicator  of  validity  of  tha  MFFT  is  tha  ^wqrmm  to  which 
childran  display  a  tandancy  to  choosa  batvaan  spaad  and  accuracy  aa  a  Mttir  of 
ttratagio  choica.    Shis  txada-of£  stratagie  is  raflactad  in  tha  aagnituda  of 
tha  oagativa  corratation  batwan  spaad  and  accuracy,    Ffcr  achool-aga  childran, 
tha  cocralatlona  batvaan  lataney  (tpaad)  and  accuracy  Careers)  ranga  from 
-.40  to  -.69.    alloxan's  parfcraanca  on  tha  WW  has  baan  coapaxaa  to  othar 
taaica  and  baAariox*.    Xa  gaaaral,  wrr-daaignatad  ijipulsiv*  childran  have  baan 
aoxa  iadinad  to  juajp  at  daeisions  {Draka,  1970?  Rhatts,  1970) ,  to  pila  up 
arxors  as  task  coaplaxity  incxaaaas  (Rfcatts,  1970*  Vando  6  Xagan,  1970) ,  to 
***********  poor  vmrfaai  ahiUty  <Schw*bal.  1966) ,  and  to  hava  a  highar  parcsntaga 
of  achoel  failcra  <*assax,  1970).    a  x.  if lactiva-iapuiaiva  rsaponsa  tandancy  has 
also  batm  aaaociatad  with  raading  achiuvasiaat  <Sa*uals,  Oahl,  &  Archwaaaty,  1974)  . 
Tha  construct  of  concaptuai  taaapo,  aa  aaaaurad  on  tha  kfft  has  baan  coapaxad  to 
aaaswraa  of  intalligaoca.    la  ganaral,  no  raiationahipa  or  low  nagativa  relation- 
ships hava  baan  found  bstvaan  lataney  and  arrox  scoras*  and  IQ  scoraa.  Corrala- 
tiooa  vary  dapanding  upon  tha  IQ  naasurs  uaad. 

SBBSSE'  *ppaaxa  to  ba  aaasuring  an  important  ccatponant  of  cognitiva 

pxo&lasMOlving  ability.    A  maabar  of  stadias  support  a  aodarata  dagraa  of 
ra liability  and  validity.    Studiaa  with  oldar  childran  and  adults  ara  liaitad , 
although  tha  difficulty  of  KFFT  tasks  suggast  its  uaafulnass  with  oidar  aga 
groups. 
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TITLE:  Multiple  Affect  Adjective  Checklist  {19655  (Self  Descrip- 
tion! * 


AUTHORS:    M.  2uckerman  and  B.  Lubin 

PgBSJSHgg:    EDITS  Publishers,  San  Diego,  California 

AGE  RANGEs    Approximately  13  years  of  age  or  older  (8th  grade 
reading  level} 

DESCRIPTION;    The  Multiple  Affective  Adjective  Checklist  (MAACL) 
was  designed  to  measure  tbrea  clinically  relevant  negative  affects: 
anxiety ,  depression,  and  hostility.    The  test  is  a  self -administered 
test  containing  132  items.    Each  item  is  s  word  describing  an  af- 
fective state  (e.g.,  miserable,  loving,  satisfied)  and  contributes 
to  a  score  on  either  the  anxiety,  depression,  or  hostility  scale 
of  the  HftACL.    Two  forms  of  the  test  are  available:    a  "general" 
for*  or  a  "today"  form.    Both  use  the  same  set  of  items  but  the 
former  instructs  the  subject  to  describe  how  he  "generally  feels" 
while  the  latter  instructs  him  to  describe  how  he  feels  "now"  or 
"today."    A  brief  form  of  the  MAACL  containing  48  items  is  also 
available. 

STANDARDIZATION:    The  MAACL  was  developed  on  a  sample  of  200  sub- 
jects which  were  drawn  from  a  population  of  1200  job  applicants 
at  the  Indiana  University  Medical  Center  personnel  office.  Sub* 
jects  were  stratified  by  age,  sax,  and  education  to  match  the  cen- 
sus distribution  of  these  variables.    The  standardisation  sample 
also  included  75  college  students,  226  psychiatric  patients,  and 
33  patients  who  were  part  of  a  drug  treatment  study.    Means  and 
standard  deviations  for  normal  and  patient  samples  and  normative 
data  are  included  in  the  KAACL  manual.     In  developing  the  brief 
scales  of  the  MAACL,  a  sample  of  200  normal  individuals  and  273 
psychiatric  patients  was  used  for  item  analysis.    Items  that  cor- 
related most  highly  with  their  own  scale,  relative  to  their  corre- 
lations with  the  other  two  scales,  were  selected  for  use  in  the 
brief  scales. 

RELIABILITY :     Reliability  estimates  for  subsamples  of  the  standar- 
dixation  sample  were  reported  for  scales  of  both  the  "general"  and 
"today"  forms  of  the  MAACL.     For  college  students  (N-35) ,  internal 
reliability  for  general  anxiety  was  .72  and  7-day  interval  of 
test-retest  reliability  was  .68  (p  <  «01) ;  internal  reliability 
was  .85  for  today  anxiety  and  .31  for  test-retest  reliability* 
For  another  sample  of  college  students   (N«46) ,  internal  reliabi- 
lity for  today  anxiety  was  .79,  for  today  depression,   .92,  a^d 
for  today  hostility,   .90   (p  <  .01).     For  psychiatric  patients 
(N»  0},   internal  reliability  for  today  anxiety  *tas  .73,  for  today 
depression,   .65,  and  for  today  hostility,   .24.     Test-retest  reli- 
abilities for  this  sample  ranged  from  .77  to  .84.     In  describing 
the  brief  scales,  the  authors  reported  that  the  correlations  be- 
tween the  brief  and  full  scales   (A*. 82,  D».93,  and  H-.92)  indicated 
that  the  brief  scales  were  adequate  substitutes  for  the  longer 


*  Parent  Answer  Booklet,  p.  5. 


scales.    Test-retest  and  internal  reliability  estimates  for  the 
brief  scales  were  similar  to  the  estimates  for  the  longer  scales. 

VALIDITY:    Concurrent  Validity:    The  authors  reported  a  number  of 
significant  correlations  between  forma  of  tha  MAACL  anxiety  tea la 
and  other  anxiety  questi  nnaires.    For  MAACL  anxiety  (general) , 
the  corralationa  with  othar  aeaaurea  were  as  foil ova:    Welsh  A 
Scale  (.65),  Maslow  Security  {--69),  and  Cattail's  IPAT  (,63). 
Correlations  between  KAACL  anxiety  C today)  and  these  measures  were 
similar*    MAACL  scores  have  also  bean  significantly  correlated 
with  clinical  observations  of  anxiety,  depression*  and  hostility 
for  both  normal  and  psychiatric  samples.    Construct  Validity: 
The  authors  reported  a  number  of  studies  in  which  MAACL  scores 
were  associated  with  changes  in  drug  treatment  and  changes  in 
physiological  and  biochemical  measures.    The  relationship  between 
test  anxiety  and  the  KAACL  anxiety  scale  haa  been  re  Licated  in 
a  number  of  studies  reported  in  the  MAACL  manual.    Results  of 
these  studies  have  indicated  that  MAACL  anxiety  scores  were  sen- 
sitive to  anxiety  before  examinations.    The  MAACL  has  also  been 
shorn  to  be  sensitive  to  affective  states  associated  with  confine- 
ment ,  perceptu&A  isolation,  11  stage  fright,"  and  pictorial  stimuli. 
The  validity  ot  the  brief  scales  of  the  MAACL  closely  parallels 
that  of  the  longer  scales.    Significant  correlations  have  been 
reported  for  MAACL  brief  scale  scores  and  affect  ratings  from 
clinical  observation  and  scores  on  other  affect  questionnaires. 

COMMENT:    The  reliai ility  and  validity  of  the  MAACL  seem    to  be 
comparable  to  that  of  other  affective  measurement  instruments, 
i.e.,  moderate  to  high  validity  and  internal  reliability,  and  low 
to  moderate  test-re test  reliability.    The  advantage  of  the  MAACL 
over  other  measures       the  use  of  both  positive  and  negative  af- 
fective descriptors  w.iat  allow  the  subject  to  describe  himself 
across  a  continuum  of  affective  states.    The  MAACL  appears  less 
likely  to  lead  the  subject  to  ^he  purpose  of  the  instrument  and 
thus  may  be  a  mora  valid  measure  of  an  individual's  affective 
state* 
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FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS 


EMOTIONAL  SUPPORT 


ADVICE  AND  HELP 
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YOU  ARE  SPECIAL 


NEW  PEOPLE  AND  THiNGS 
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RESPONDENT:  O  Nothtr/Mothtr  Figure 
£7  Fethtr/Fither  Ffgun 
£7  Other  Adult   


I  I  I  I  I 


"FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS"  SOCIAL  NETWORK  ANALYSIS  WORKSHEET* 


m  EACH  nCTMM  MEMBER': 

#  1 

■rr 

[FT" 

1  5 

rs 

TT 

elfl  1 

TASK  *3.  F^OuCnCY  OF  CAnTAcT 
IN  THE  LAST  MONTH 

3-7+ 

2  -  4-6 

1  -  1-3 

0  "  0,  no  network 

■  ■      "   ■  "5C(jpg  ■ 1 

TASk  §i.  MbLTIDKNSoNALlTY. 

WHY  NETWORK  MEMBER  IS  IMPORTANT 

TO  RESPONDENT 
3  •  FOUR  LETTERS  CIRCLED 
2  -  TWO-THREE  LETTERS  CIRCLED 
1  -  ONE  LETTER  CIRCLED 
0  -  E  CIRCLED,  NO  NETWORK 

■ 

TASk  »5.  RECIPROCITY. 

WHY  RESPONDENT  IS  IMPORTANT 

TO  NETWORK  MEMBER 
3  •  FOUR  LETTERS  CIRCLED 
2  -  TWO-THREE  LETTERS  CIRCLED 
1  -  ONE  LETTER  CIRCLED 
0  ■  E  CIRCLED,  no  network 

'            — SCOft^ 

QUALITY  OF  RELATIONSHIP. 

ADO  SCORES  FOR  TASKS  #3, 
#4,  AND  #S  FOR  EACH  MEMBER 

TOTALS  1 

.raft  EkPk  uragygry^TT! — wtksp — ' 

TO  OBTAIN  TOTAL  MEMBER'  SCORE 

TASK  #1.  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  IN 
NETWORK  {ABSOLUTE  NO.,  0-10) 


AVERAGE  QUALITY  OF 
RELATIONSHIPS 


* Parent  Answer  Booklet,  pp,  7-8. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  Of  M  SOCIAL  KETWigK 

m  :.  mmvromxr®   

RELATIONSHIPS 


NETWORK  INCLUDES  BOTH  RELATIVES 
(R)  AND  FRIENDS  (F) 
2  »  NETWORK  INCLUDES  ONLY  RELATIVES 
1  •  NETWORK  INCLUDES  ONLY  FRIENDS 
0  -  NO  NETWORK 


SCORE 


TASK  #1.    SIZE  OF  SOCIAL  NETWORK  

NUMBER.  NUM3ER  OF  PEOPLE  ENCOMPASSED 
BY  THE  NETWORK  (RATING;  0-3) 

3  -  7-10  PEOPLE 

2-3-6  PEOPLE 

1  •  1-2  PEOPLE 

0-0 


fb.   NETWORK  UtNSlTY.   E1(YEnT  TO 
WHICH  INDIVIDUALS  WITHIN  A  NETWORK 
KNOW  EACH  OTHER.    ( INTERVIEW,  P.  66) 
3  -  EACH  MEMBER  KNOWS  AT  LEAST  ONE 

OTHER  MEMBER 
2  •  1-5  MEMBERS  00  NOT  KNOW  AT 
LEAST  ONE  OTHER  MEMBER 
6-10  MEM8ERS  00  NOT  KNOW  AT 
LEAST  ONE  QTHEJT75EH8ER 
NO  NETWORK 


1 


SCORE 


] 


SCORE 


SUMMARV  SCORES 


SIZE  OF  SOCIAL  NETWORK 

AVERAGE  QUALITY  OF 

RELATIONSHIPS 

NORMATIVE  CQNTExi 

RELATIONSHIPS 


Nfc  wORK  DENSITY 


AOO 


QUALITY  OF  SOCIAL  NETWORK  • 
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Verbal  Problem-Solving 
Discipline  »1 
Family  Interview  Booklet,  P.  92*  Q44a-44e. 
Scoring 

1.  Ran^t:    *  *-®quency  tally  of  the  number  of  unique,  relevant  responses 
across  ;      irst  three  questions: 

44a,    What  ana  aJM  the  things  you  might  do? 

44b.    Are  there  some  things  other  parents  might  do? 

44c.   Which  one  of  these  things  would  you  do? 

2.  Effectiveness:    This  is  a  rating  of  the  parent's  approach  to  and  rational 
for  solving  the  problem,  based  on  their  responses  to  44c  and  44d:  \ 

44c.    Which  one  of  these  things  would  you  do? 

44d.    Why  would  you  do  that? 
The  effectiveness  of  their  approach  is  rated  on  a  3 -point  scale,  with  ^3 
representing  an  approach  with  high  effectiveness,  and  0  representing  an 
approach  with  very  low  effectiveness.    An  explanation  of  each  rating  and 
interview  examples  are  outlined  below. 
Effectiveness  Ratings 

2  ■  Positive  approach  to  solving  the  problem  that  includes  discussion  of 

problem  focusing  on  children's  responsibility  for  damage  done.    Absence  of 
negative  approaches,  such  as  yelling  and  physical  punishment.  *Also, 
positive  preventive  action  by  parent  receives  a  3 -point  rating. 
Examples: 

(44c)  jnplug  lamp  and  pick  up  broken  pieces.    Turn  off  TV.    Restrict  TV 
use  for  both  of  them  for  rest  of  day.    Ask  each  to  give  their 
version  of  why  they  were  right.    Direct  them  to  other  activities 
which  are  separate  and  don't  involve  TV  -  a  cooling  off.    Be  sure  TV 
wasn't  on  rest  of  day.    (44a)  Responsibility  for  problem  and 
solution  remain  with  participants  and  could  be  a  growth  experience. 
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(44c)  First  shut  off  TV  and  send  them  both  to  their  room.    After  they've 
thought  It  over,  we  talk  about  it.    After  they  discuss  what  they've 
done,  they  decide  what  the  punishment  wojld  oe.    Profeahly  the  one 
who  threw  the  pillow  would  have  to  buy  a  new  one.    £44o)  That  helps 
them  to  realize  what  they've  done*    Hakes  them  think  about  the 
situation* 

*(44c)  Wouldn't  let  It  get  that  far.    Have  them  talk  it  out  -  let  them 
arrive  at  &  decision.    (44d)  Good  way  for  the*  to  learn 
problem-solving. 
Effectiveness  Ratings 

2  ■  Positive  approach  to  solving  the  problem,  but  does  not  include  discussion 
of  problem  focusing  on  children's  responsibility  for  damage  done.  Absence 
of  negative  approaches,  such  as  yelling  and  physical  punishment. 
Examples: 

(44c)  "First  turn  o*f  TV.    Make  them  sit  on  a  uch  for  a  few  minutes  and 
think  about  what  they  were  doing.    Then  I'd  wait  a  few  minutes  and 
ask  if  they  knew  what  they  did  wrong.    If  sc.  they  can  get  up  and. 
return  V  TV.    (44d)  Because  It's  Important  that  f,ie>  understand 
what  they  did  wrong.    To  turn  off  TV  and  have  them  sit  down  helps 
tftefft  to  think  about  what  they  *ere  doing  ana  perhaps  reach  a 
cocnproR  ise. 

(44c)  Shut  off  TV  and  make  them  go  to  bed.    (44d)  So  I'd  nave  peace  and 

quiet  and  wouldn't  have  to  listen  to  them  argue. 
(J4r)  Try  *o  remove  them  from  the  situation,    (44d)  To  cgive  them  time  to 

think  about  it,  ; 
(44c)  Ho  TV  for  a  week.    (44d)  That  bothers  the  kids  more  than  anything. 
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Effectiveness  Ratings 

1  -  Mixed  approach  to  solving  the  problem,  including  both  positive  and 
negative  approaches.   May  include  discussion  of  problem  focusing  on 
children's  responsibility  for  damage  done. 
Examples:  , 

(44c)  Make  the*a  do  dishes  every  night  ^or  a  month.   Maybe  given  licken1 
with  stick.    (44d)  It  would  be  penance  for  them. 

(44c)  Holler,    I'd  remove  both  from  situation,  give  time  out  for  6 

minutes.    Then  sit  them  down  at  the  table  and  we'd  discuss  their 
differences.    Don't  know  about  lamp.    (44d)  Don't  think  spanking 
helps  child.    If  remove  from  situation  so  they  have  time  to  think 
and  learn  to  find  own  answers. 

(44c 1  She  might  swat  them  if  she  rea'ly  lost  her  temper  but  usually  she 
tries  to  handle  it  the  other  way  [{44a.)    Shut  off  TV,  scold  them 
real  good.    They  would  have  to  pay  for  lamp  out  of  allowance  money. 
They  would  have  to  stay  in  their  rooms  for  quite  a  while.)]  (44d) 
Wants  them  to  be  able  to  behave,  not  do  it  again. 
Effectiveness  Ratings 

0  *  Negative  approach  to  problem  or  no  approach,  no  action,  ignore,  "don't 
know."    Vaoue  responses. 
Examples: 

(44c)  Would  spank  child,  depends  on  s1tuation«if  another  child  gets  hurt, 
then  spanking  a  child  might  be  appropriate.    (44d)  Don't  know. 

(44c)  If  it  was  a  very  good  lamp,  might  swat  one  of  th*  'ids.    (44d)  lot 
of  a/iger  -  even  though  I  know  I  shouldn't. 

(44c)  None  of  them.    (44d)  They  have  to  learn  responsibility  to  take  care 
of  things* ' 
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Verbal  Problem-So lying 
Discipline  12 

Family  Interview  Booklet,  P,  93,  Q45a  -  45e.    For  two-parent /partner  families 

only. 

Scoring 

1.  Range:   A  frequency  tally  of  the  number  of  unique,  relevant  responses 
across  the  first  three  questions; 

45a,   What  are  al£  the  things  you  might  do? 
45b,    Are  there  things  only  parents  might  do? 
45c.   Which  one  of  these  things  would  you  do? 

2.  Effectiveness:    This  is  a  rating  of  the  parent's  approach  to  and  rational 
for  solving  the  problem,  based  on  their  responses  to  45c  and  45d: 

45c.   Which  one  of  these  things  would  you  do? 
45d.    Why  would  you  do  that? 
The  effectiveness  of  their  approach  is  rated  on  a  3 -point  scale,  with  3 
representing  an  approach  with  high  effectiveness,  and  0  representing  an 
approach  with  very  low  effectiveness.    An  explanation  of  each  rating  and 
interview  examples  are  outlined  below. 
Effectiveness  Ratings 

3  *  Positive  approach  to  solving  problem  that  includes  at  least  3  of  the 
elements  listed  below.    Absence  of  negative  approaches,  such  as  yelling 
and  physical  punishment* 

'Asking  child  why  he  was  late 

'Discussion  of  disciplinary  action  with  spouse/partner,  and 
agree<nent  or  comprimise  on  action  to  be  taken  (including  ttno  action'1 
as  a  result  of  discussion) 
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•Acceptance  of  disciplinary  action  taken  by  spouse/partner,  so  as 
not  to  undermine  each  other's  parental  authority 
'Specifies  positive  action  to  be  taken  as  the  contingency  for 
breaking  the  rule  -  negative  approaches  such  as  yelling  and  physical 
punishment  do  not  count  as  positive  action. 
Exawple 

{45c}  Ask  why  late  -  where  has  he  been.    I  never  send  child  to  bed  without 
dinner.   SPd  send  child  to  roan  anyway  after  he  ate,  to  compromise 
with  husband.    (45d)  Because  I  don't  believe  in  sending  child  to  bed 
hungry.    Food  is  necessity,  not  luxury. 
■  Positive  approach  to  solving  problem  that  includes  2  of  the  elements 

1 i sted  for  a  3 -point  rating.    Absence  of  negative  approaches,  such  as 

yelling  and  physical  punishment. 

Examples: 

(45c)  Try  to  work  out  compromise.    Have  him  go  to  his  room  a?>d  miss  dinner 
but  let  the  grandmother  go  in  and  talk  to  him  for  u  while  after  he 
has  had  time  to  think  about  it.    (45d)  So  that  you  could  work  out 
something  both  parents  could  agree  to. 

(45c)  If  father  said  to  go  to  room,  he'd  do  that  but  iet  him  come  out  and 
visit  once  things  calmed  down.    (45d)  Don't  believe  1n  undermining 
one  parent  *  s  authority.    Don't  want  to  play  one  against  other. 

(45c)  Ask  Roger  [husband]  if  we  could  talk  privately.    Ask  Roger  1f  he 

would  talk  to  son  and  explain  he  should  be  punished,  but  why  parents 
will  make  an  exception  in  this  case  -  am  sure  Roger  would  go  along 
with  it.    (45d)  Basic  rule  of  respect  -  I  don't  ever  want  to  demean 
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him  in  front  of  someone.   We  try  very  hard  not  to  erabarass  each 
othtr  or  kids  in  front  of  others. 

t 

effectiveness  Ratings 

i  »  Positive  approach  to  solving  problem  that- includes  1  of  the  elements 
listed  for  a  3-point  rating 

or 

Mixed  approach  to  solving  problem,  including  1  or  more  positive  approaches 
listed  for  a  3-point^rating,  and  negative  approach(es)  such  as  yelling 
and/or  physical  punishment . 
Examples: 

(45c)  I'd  talk  it  over  with  husband  to  let  child  visit  with  grandaother 
.    .  «W  punish  him  later.   |45d). Because  ci.ild  should  see  grandma.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  embarass  him  in  front  of  his  grandma, 

(45c)  I'd  ask  son  where  he's  been  and  why  he's  late  but  I  wouldn't  chew 
him  out  until  grandma  left.    Then  I'd  ground  him  and  give  out  extra 
chores.    He'd  better  apologize.    (45d)  To  try  to  get  him  to  learn 
he's  better  abide  by  hcuse  rules  if  he's  going  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
good  kid* 

(45c)  Try  not  to  disagree  in  front  of  kids  -  just  wait.    £45d)  Kids  have  a 
way  of  playing  one  parent  against  the  other,  especially  certain  ages. 
Effectiveness  Ratings 

0  *  Negative  approach  only  to  solving  problem  or  no  approach,  no  action, 
ignore,  "Don't  Know*  or  vague  responses 
Examples" 

(45c)  tone  of  them.    (45d)  Teach  child  a  lesson. 
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(45c)  tone  of  the  above.    (45*)  Stupid  to  cause  a  scene  when  the  child 

knows  He's  done  wrong.  We'd  only  have  to  say  %e4ll  talk  about  this 
later,"  and  they  get  the  message. 
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RESPONDENT:  CJ  Hother/Hothtr  Figure 
CJ  Father^Father  Figure 
£7  Othtr  Adult  

HEALTH  INDEX  WORKSHEET 
Current  Health  Status  of  the  Family 


Rating  Scalt  Rating 

Factor  I:   Health  Conditions 

CoMon  health  conditions  of  natural  and  step 
parents,  relatives,  and  children. 

a.     Asthma  or  Bronchitis   

absence  of  condition  3 

1  persoii  with  condition  2 

2  people  with  condition  1 

3  or  9b re  people  with  condition  0 


b.  Kidney  Disease 

absence  of  condition  3 

1  person  with  condition  2 

Z  people. with  condition  1 

3  or  workpeople  with  condition  0 

c.  Diabetes 

absence  of  condition  3 

1  person  with  condition  2 

2  people  with  condition  1 

3  or  More  people  with  condition  0 

d.  Low  or  High  Blood  Sugar 

absence  of  condition  3 

1  person  with  condition  2 

2  people  with  condition  1 

3  or  more  people  with  condition  0 

e.  Heart  Disease 

absence  of  condition  3 

1  person  with  condition  2 

2  people  with  condition  1 

3  or  more  people  with  condition  0 

f .  Cystic  Fibrosis 

absence  of  condition  3 

1  person  with  condition  2 

2  people  with  condition  1  ' 

3  or  nxsre  people  with  condition  0 
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Rating  Scale  Rating 


High  Blood  Pressure 

absence  of  condition  3 

1  person  with  condition  2 

2  people  with  condition  1 

3  or  aore  people  with  condition  0 

Tigroid  Disease 

absence  of  condition  3 

1  person  with  condition  2 

2  people  with  condition  1 

3  or  more  people  iith  comntion  0 


i.     Drug  Addiction 

absence  of  condition  3 

1  person  with  condition  2 

2  people  with  condition  1 

3  or  sure  people  with  condition  0 

j.  Cancer 

absence  of  condition  3 

1  person  with  condition  2 

2  people  with  condition  1 

3  or  more  people  with  condition  0 

k.     Alcohol  i  sir 

absence  of  condition  3 

1  person  with  condition  2 

2  people  with  condition  1 

3  or  more  people  with  condition  0 

1 „  Other 

absence  of  condition  3 

1  person  with  condition  2 

2  people  with  condition  I 

3  or  more  people  with  condition  0 


I.  TOTAL 
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Rating  Scale  Rating 

Factor  II:   Health  Complaints 

Avenge  number  of  common  health  coi^laints  of 
cMld<»en  living  at  home  • 

total  f  of  complaints  reported 

#  of  children  living  at  horaF"  . 


no  complaints  3 

1  complaint  2 

2  complaints  1 

3  or  more  complaints  0 


II.  TOTAL 

Factor  HI;   Sensory/Physical  Problems 


a.  Vision  problems  of  natural  and  step 
parents,  relatiw  ,  and  children 

absence  of  visi^   problem  3 

1  person  with  a    fsion  problem  2 

2  people  with  a  vision  problem  1 

3  or  more  people  with  a  vision  problem  0 

b.  Hearing  problems  of  natural  ano  step 
parents,  relatives, and  children 

absence  of  hearing  problem  3 

1  person  with  a  hearing  problem  2 

2  people  with  a  hearing  problem  1 

3  or  more  people  with  a  hearing  problem  0 

c«     Physical  handicap  of  natural  and  step 
parents,  relatives,  and  children 

absence  of  physical  handicap  3 

1  person  with  a  physical  handicap  2 

2  people  with  a  physical  handicap  1 

3  or  more  people  with  a  physical  handicap  0 


III,  TOTAL 


Rating  Scale  bating 

Factor  IV:    Health  Habits;  Snaking 

Family  members  Including  natural  and  step  parents, 

relatives,  and  children  who  saoke.   


Absence  of  smoking  in  family  3 

1  person  who  smokes  in  family  2 

2  people  who  smoke  in  family  1 

3  or  more  people  who  smoke  in  family  0 


IV.  TOTAL 

factor  V:   Health  Care  * 

a.     Type  of  medical  service  your  family  uses 


certain  doctor  3 

certain  clinic  2 

different  doctors  or  clinics  1 

no  regular  doctor  or  clinic  0 

b.  Extent  of  health  care 

routine  care  and  only  when  needed  ;  3 

routine  care  2 

only  when  needed  1 

rarely  for  anything  0 

c.  Visits  to  the  doctor  or  clinic  made  by 
family  in  the  past  year 

no  visits  3 

1  -  6  visits  2 

7  -  15  visits  1 

more  than  15  visits  0 

d.  Family  health  insurance  programs 

private  health  insurance  program  3 
combination  of  private  or  public  health 

insurance  programs  2 

public  health  insurance  programs  I 

no  health  insurance  program  0 

V.  TOTAL 
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EL 


Rating  Scale  Rating 


Factor  VI:   Perceived  Quality  of  Health  Care 

Family's  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  quality  of 
thty  have  hid  fro*  tht  aedical  ami  health  care ' 
community. 

.  satisfied  (4.  5)  3 
neutral  (3)  2 
dissatisfied  (lf  2}  1 
no  perception,  don't  know  0 

VI.  TOTAL 


TUTAIS 


Factor 

I  : 

Health  Conditions 

Factor 

II  : 

Health  Complaints 

Factor 

III: 

Sensory/Physical  Problems 

Factor 

IV  : 

Health  Habits:  Smoking 

Factor 

V  : 

Health  Care 

Factor 

VI  : 

Perceived  Quality  of  Health  Care 

CURRENT  HEALTH  STATUS  OF  FAMILY 


TOTAL 


382 


I 
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APPENDIX  F: 

AVAILABILITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES 
IN  THE  HOME  WORKSHEET 


r  q 

ERJC 
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AVAILABILITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  IN  THE  SOME  -  WORKSHEET* 


Wfeira  Assign  1  point 

info  is  Itaa/catagory  *  if  iodicatad 

located, « .  lit  laagt  ons  of...  or  obfarvad 

IQ9  TV 

IQ9V  PIO  Radio 

IQ9,  PIO  Racord  playsr*  atarao 

IQ9,  PIO  Eocyciopadia 

IQ9,  PIO  Dictionary 

PIO  «.    Grots  aotor  toys  &  cquiposnt 

PIO  b.    Fixw  Mtor  toys  4  atatsrials 

PIO  c.    Cssmm  t 

PIO  d*    Musical  iostruaants 

PIO  a.    Electronic  gaawts 

PIO  £-    Chiid-aixa  playpiacas 

PIO  g.    Outdoor  sports  aquipaant 

PIO  h.    Playground  squipoaot 

PXO  i.    Chi  Id  ran*  a  raiding  Mtariala 

P£0  o.    Toyav  not  apacifiad 

PIO  p.  Othar 


OMIT  SMALL  BABY  TOYS  TOTAL 
———  —  (16  poaaibia) 

(PIO  -  Post-Intarvisw  Obsarvatlona) 

*  Family  Interview  Booklet  >  pp.  54  j  and  Foat-Interviev 
Observation  Fornix  p.  18. 
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tow  often  do  you  give  your  children  a  pat  or  hug  or  something  like  that 
hen  you  are  pleased  with  the  way  they  are  learning? 

Very  Often   :        ■     :   :   :  Almost  Never 


How  often  do  you  tell  friends  or  family  about  some  clever  thing  one  of  yo 
children  has  said? 

Very  Often  :   :   :   :   .  Almost  Never 

When  your  children  go  someplace  with  you.  how  likely  are  you  to  point  out 
things  which  they  might  not  have  noticed  before? 

Very  Unlikely  *  :   :   :    Very  Likely 


How  often  do  you  explain  to  your  children  what  steps  must  come  first, 
second,  and  so  on,  in  doing  some  task? 

Very  Often  :  :   :  .   very  Seldcm 


4 
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SELF-DESCRIPTION 


/  /  /  /  / 


1.  O  Active 

17.  £7  Fine 

33.  £7  Polite 

2.  £7  Afraid 

18  £7  Forlorn 

34.  O  Rejected 

3.  £7  Agreeable 

19.  £7  Frightened 

35.  £J  Shaky 

4.  £7  Alive 

20.  O 

36.  £7  Suffering 

5.  £7  Alone 

21 .  £7.  Gloomy 

37 .  £7  Sunk 

6.  £7  Asiable 

22.  £7  Healthy 

38.  £7  Sympathetic 

7.  CJ  Angry 

23.  £7  Hopeless 

39.  £7  T«nd*'' 

8.  £7  Awful 

24.  £7  Kindly 

40.  £7  Tense 

9.  £7  Blue 

25.  O  Lonely 

41.  £7  Terrible 

0.  £7  Cairn 

26.  £7  Lost 

42.  £7  Tormented 

1 .  £7  Cooperative 

27.  £7  Lo* 

43.  £7  Understanding 

* 

2.  O  Cruel 

28.  O  fad 

44.  £7  Unhappy 

£7  Devoted 

29.  £7  terry 

45.  £7  ^set 

4.  £7  Disagreeable 

30.  O  Miserable 

45.  £7  Warm 

5.  £7  Discouraged 

31 .  £7  Nervous 

47.  £7  Wilted 

6.  £7  fearful 

**  r—> 

32.  £/  Panicky 

48.  £7  Worrying 

5 


FAMILY  RESOURCES 


£7  Less  than  $2,000 
£7  $2,000  to  $3,999 
£7  $4,000  to  $5,999 
£7  $6,000  to  $7,999 
0  $8,000  to  $9,999 


O  $30,000  to  $11,999 
£7  $12,000  to  $14,999 
£7  $15,000  to  $19,999 
£7  $20,000  to  $24,999 
£7  $25,000  and  Over 


£7  Other's  Job 

£7  Father's  Job 

£7  Other  Adult's  Job 

£7  Unemployment  Benefits 

£7  Worker's  Caspensation 

£7  Social  Security  Disability 
Benefits 


£7  County  Welfare  Benefits 
£7  Pensions 

£7  Aid  to  Fannies  With 
Dependent  Children 

£7  Investaents 

fj  Supplemental  Security 
Income 

£7  Other  Sources 


£7  Yes 


£7  ho 
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FAMILY  ASP  FRIENDS 


l  I  i  I  I 
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1  1 

1  R  M 

i  I 

0  1-3 
4-6  7+ 

A  6 
C  C 

t  b 

c  d 

I 
i 
i 

1 

R  F 

_J 

0  1-3 
4-6  7* 

A  6 
C         0  1 

a  b 
c  d 

« 

I 

R  F 

1  1 

0  1-3 
4-6  7+ 

A  B 
C  D 

a  b 
c  d 
e 

RF 

0  1-3 

1 

4-6  7* 

A  S 
C  0 
E 

g  b 

c  d 

i 

1  R  F 

! 

1       0  1-3 

1 

|     4-6  7+ 

A  S 
|      C  D 
E 

a  b 
c  d 

e 

7 


ERLC 
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//ill 


FAMILY  AhC  FRIENDS  (Con't)  " 


1 

1 

1  1 

RF 

0  1-3 

f  , 

4-6  7+ 

A  B 

C  0 

E 

a  b 

e  d 

1 

1 

1 

1 

»r  | 

1 

0  1-3 
4-6  7* 

A  8 
C  0 

1  E 

a  b 
e  d 

1  • 

1 

R  F 

1 

0      1-3  . 

1 

4-6  7+ 

A  3 
C  0 

1  1 

a  b 

c  d 

\ 

8F 

0  1-3 

1 

4-6  7+ 

A  8 
X  0 
E 

a  b 

1   <  - 

c 

RF 

1 

0  1-3 
4-6  7* 

A  B 
C  D 
E 

a  b 

c        d  i 
e 

6 


8 


10 
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CQMMUKITY  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 

A.    PROGRAMS  AVAILABLE?  USED? 
  —7  -7 

1.   Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

Prograw  -  -  .     fc 


2.  Center  for  Disabled  Citizens  . 

3.  Homjfftilftr  Program  

4.  Senior  Citizen  Programs      «  . 

B.  HWAfi  SERVICES 

1.  Public  Health  Services  .... 

2.  Social  Work  Services   

3.  legal  Counseling  Services   .  . 

4.  Personal  and  Faaily  Counseling 
Services   

C.  OTHER  SERVICES 

1.  Bus  Service   

2.  Cab  Service  .   

3.  Cable  TV  Service   

4.  Newspaper  Delivery  Service  .  . 
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PERSONAL  FEELINGS  AND  BELIEFS 


(PUT  AH  "X" 
OH  KHSUER) 


1.  YES 

2.  YES 

3.  YES 

4.  YES 

5.  YES 

6.  YES 

7.  YES 

8.  YES 

9.  YES 

19,  YES 

11.  YES 

12.  YES 

13.  YES 

14.  YES 

15.  YES 


NO    Do  you  believe  that  nost  probltns  will  solve  thenselves  If  you 
^  just  don';  fool  with  than? 

NO  Do  you  btlitvt  that  you  cm  stop  yourself  fro*  catching  a  cold? 
NO    Art  sow  people  just  bom  lucky? 

NO    While  in  school,  aost  of  the  tine  did  you  feel  that  getting 
good  grades  Meant  a  great  deal  to  you? 

NO    Art  you  often  biased  for  things  that  just  aren't  /our  fault? 

NO    Do  you  btlitvt  that  if  a  student  studies  hard  enough  he  or  she 
can  pass  any  subject? 

NO    Do  you  feel  that  most  of  the  time  it  doesn't  pay  to  try  hard 
because  things  never  turn  out  right  anyway? 

NO    Do  you  feel  that  if  things  start  out  well  in  the  norning  it's 
going  to  be  a  good  day  no  natter  what  you  do? 

NO    Do  you  feel  that  most  of  the  tine  parents  listen  to  what  their 
children  have  to  say? 

NO    Do  you  believe  that  wishing  can  take  good  things  happen? 

NO    When  people  criticize  or  deal  harshly  with  you,  docs  it  usually 
sees  it's  for  no  good  reason  at  all? 

NO    Host  of  the  tine  do  you  find  it  hard  to  change  a  friend's 
(nind)  opinion? 

NO    Do  you  think  that  cheering  nor*  than  ;«ck  helps  a  team  to  win? 

NO    Did  you  feel  that  it  was  nearly  ispossit'.c  io  change  your 
parent's  nind  about  anything? 

NO    Do  you  btlitvt  that  parents  should  allow  children  to  make  wast 
of  their  own  decisions? 


t 


18. 

YES 

NO 

Do  you  f«t1  that  when  you  do  something  wrong  there's  very 
little  you  can  do  to  oake  it  right? 

1?. 

YES 

NO 

"                       *  a 
Oo  you  believe  that  *o$t  people  ere  just  bom  good -at  sports? 

YES. 
* 

NO 

Are  onst  of  the  other  people  your  toe  stronger  then  you  are? 

19. 

k  ■ 

YES 

NO 

Oo  you  feel  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  handle  nost  probless 
U  just  not  to  think  ebout  thee? 

20. 

4 

YES 

NO 

Oo  you  feel  that  you  ha*e  a  lot  of  choice  in  deciding  who  your 
friends  are?  * 

21. 

YES 

NO 

If  you  find  a  four  leaf  clover,  do  you  beHeve  ft  Might  bring 
you  good  Tuck? 

22. 

TES 

NO 

Write  tn  school,  did  you  of  tin  feel  that  whether  or  not  you  ^1d 
your  hoaeworfc  hid  much  to  do  with  *hat  kind  of  grides  you  got? 

23. 

YES 

NO 

Do  you  feel  that  when  a  person  your  age  1s  angry  t.t  you. 
there's  l.lttlt  you  cm  do  to  stop  him  or  her? 

24. 

<a 

YES 

NO 

Have  you  ever  had  a  good  luck  chens? 

25. 

YES 

NO 

Do  you  believe  that  whether  or  nt?t  people  like  you  depends  cn 
ho*  you  act? 

26. 

YES 

NO 

SJfd  your  parents  usually  help  you  1f  you  asked  than  to? 

27. 

YES 

NO 

Have  you  felt  that  when  people  Mere  angry  with  you  It  wis 
usually  for  no  reason  at  ill? 

28. 

YES 

NO 

Host  of  the  tine,  do  you  feel  that  you  can  change  whit  sight 
happen  tomorrow  by  what  you  do  today? 

2S. 

YES 

NO  ■ 

Oo  you  oelleve  that  when  bad  things  are  going  to  happen  they 
just  are  going  to  happen  no  natter  what  you  try  to  do  to  stop 
thees? 

30. 

YES 

NO 

Do  you  think  people  can  get  their  own  way  if  they  Just  keep 
trying? 

31. 

YES 

NO 

Host  of  the  tiae  do  you  find  it  useless  to  try  to  get  your  own 
way  at  heme? 

11 
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•  a.:  *  *      *  '  . 


/  I  I  ,/'/ 


32.  YES    NO    Do  you  feel  that  when  good  things  happen  they  hippcn  because 

of  herd  worfc?  ,  % 

33.  YES    MO    Do  you  feel  that  when  somebody  your  ege  wants  to  be  ypur  enemy 

there's  Tittle  you  can  do  to  change  matters?  , 

V 

34.  YES    NO    Do  you  feel  that  it's  easy  to  gat  friends  to  do  what^you  want 

then  to  do? 

f 

32.   YES    NO    Did  you  usually  feel  that  you  hsd  Wttle  to  sey  albout  what  you 
have  for  weals  at  hone?  .  i 

36.  YES    HO    Do  you  feci  that  when  someone  doesn't  1  lice  you  there's  little 

ycu  can  do  about  it? 

37.  YES    NO    Did  you  usually  feel  that  ft  was  alaost  useless  to  try  in 

school  because  *ost  other  children  were  just  plain  smarter  than 
you  were? 

38.  YES    NO    Are  you  the  kind  of  person  who  believes  that  planning  Hhead 

takes  things  turn  out  better? 

39.  YES    NO    Most  o*  the  time*  do  you  feel  that  you  have  little  to  say  abaut 

what  your  family  decides  to  do? 

\ 

V* 

40.  YES    NO    Oo  you  think  it's  better  to  be  smart  than  to  be  lucky? 
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•  OUR  FAMILY 

(PUT  AN  "X" 
ON  ANSWER) 

1.  T     F  Fiafly  tambtn  rtally  h«1p  and  support  one  another. 

2.  T     F  Fafily  tfembers  often  keep  their  feelings  to  themselves. 

3.  7     F  to  fight  a  lot  In  our  fasrily. 

4.  T      F.  We  don't  do  things  on  our  own  very  often  in  our  family. 

5.  T     F  We  feel  it  is  important  to  be  the  best  at  whatever  you  do. 

6.  T     F  We  often  talk  about  political  and  social  problems. 

7.  T     F  We  spend  most  weekends  and  evenings  *at  ho**. 

3.     T     F  Faulty  winters  attend  church,  synagogue  or  Sunday  school 
fairly, often* 

9.     T      F  Activities  is  our  family  are. pretty  carefully  planned. 

10.  T      F  Family  members  are  rarely  ordered  around. 

11.  T     F  We  often  see*  to  be  killing  time  at  hone. 

i 

12.  T      F  We  s$y  anything  we  want  to  around  home. 

13.  T     F  Family  members  rarely  become  openly  angry. 

14.  IF  In  our  family,  we  are  strongly  encouraged  to  be  independent. 

15.  T      F  Getting  ahead  in  If  ft  is  very  important  in  our  family. 

16.  T      F  We  rarely  go  to  lectures,  plays  or  concerts . 

17.  T      F  Friends  often  cow  over  for  dinner  or  to  visit. 

18.  T      F  We  don't  Sky  prayers  in  our  family. 

19.  T      F  We  are  generally  very  neat  and  ordarly. 

20      7      F  There  are  very  few  rules  to  follow  in  our  family. 

21,  T      F  We  put  a  lot  of  energy  Into  what- we  do  at, home. 

22.  T*     F  It's  hard  to  "blow  off  steam**  at  home' without  upsetting 

somebody. 
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Family  members  sometimes  get  so  angry  they  throw  things. 

We  think  things  out  for  curatives  in  our  family. 

How  much  mon^y  4  person  makes  is  not  very  important  to  us. 

learning  about  new  end  different  things  1$  very  Important  in 
our  family. 

Nobody  in  our  family  is  active  in  sports,  little  league, 
bowling,  etc. 

We  often  talk  about  the  religious  waning  of  Christmas, 
Passover  or  other  holidays. 

tt's  often  hard  to  find  things  when  you  need  thm  in  our 
leasehold. 

there  is  one  family  member  who  makes  most  of  the  decisions. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  togetherness  in  our  family. 

We  tell  each  other  about  our  personal  problems. 

\ 

Family  members  hardly  ever  lose  their  tempers. 
We  com  and  go  as  we  want  to  in  our  family. 

We  believe  in  competition  and  "may  the  best  «an  win.H 

i 

We  are  not  that  interested  in  cultural  activities. 
We  often  go  to  movies,  sports  events,  camping,  etc. 
We  don't  believe  in  heaven  or  hell. 
Being  on  time  is  very  important  in  our  family. 
There  are  set  ways  of  doing  things  at  home. 
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THANK  YOU! 


r  a 
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APPENDIX  K: 

POST- INTERVIEW  OBSERVATION  FORM, 
SCORING  INSTRUCTIONS ,  AND  SCORING  SHEET 
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Interview 
Observations 
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PART  0 

POST-INTERVIEW  OBSERVATIONS* 

Do  not  complete  until 
all  parts  of  the  survey 
interview  schedule  have 
been  administered. 


'Adapted  in  part  from  the  Hogg  Quality  Rating  Scale  (Meyers,  Mink  &  Nihira, 
1981}  and  the  Hoce  Observation  for  Measurement  of  tiie  Environment  (Caldwell  $ 
Bradley,  1978)"    Adapted  and  usad  with  permission.  ' 
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2/82 

INTERVIEWER  ,  

DATE  m  

mMFA  OF  HOME  VISITS  HADE  BY  INTERVIEWER  {#) 

LIST  FAMILY  MEMBERS  08SERVC9  DURING  VISITS 


girt  Q«  frost-  Interv  1 ew  Observe ti  ons 

On  the  basis  of  tht  completed  survey  interview  schedule,  rate  tht  family  on 
tht  following  scales.  Waft  until  you  hava  departs  from  tht  residence,  but 
do  tlit  ratings  promptly  while  tht  last  interview  is  still  in  your  mind*  Please 
make  additional  contents  where  you  feel  you  can  increase  our  understanding  of 
a  particular  aspect  of  tht  hone.   In  particular,  note  if  an  aspect  of  tht  home 
is  vary  different  for  a  ctrtain  child  than  for  children  in  general , 

K   GROWN  PROMOTION  AS  A  POLICY  IN  CHILD  REARING 

Evidanct  that  rtspondtnt(s)  believe  a  parent/caretaker  should  help 
childrtn  mature  in  adaption,  emotion,  language,  cognition,  etc.; 
evidence  of  achievement  orientation  for  children  vs.  not  helping 
children  mature  except  for  the  convenience  of  the  respondents }. 

5  Highly  assisting  of  growth;  Implementation  to  help  children 
nature;  achievement  orientation 

4 

3  Somewhat  promotive  of  growth;  scat  implementation;  some 
demand  for  achievement 

2 

1   The  only  assistance  to  improve  is  for  the  convenience  in  care- 
taking;  otherwise  no  help  to  mature  or  acnieve  some  inde- 
pendence 

COMMENTS:  ;  


L  I  I  I  I 


2.    DOMINANT  CONTROL  VS.  INDULGENCE 

Extent  to  which  the  parentfs)/caretaker(s)  suggest,  express,  or  exhibit 
control  over  the  children  in  various  ways  vs.  indulging  the  children, 
letting  the  children  have  their  own  way.  / 

S  Parent (s}/ca re taker{s)  suggest,  express,  or  exhibit  dominance 
over  children;  set  goals;  make  decisions  1  4 

4  %    /  * 

.  \ 

3  Moderate  amount  of  control  svggested,  expressed,  or  exhibited,  but 
children  have  their  own  way  and  choices  to  some  extent. 
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/ 


\ 


1 1 1 1 1 


z 

1  An  indulgent,  children-dominated  home 
COJttENTS:  


3.  AjCCEPTAHCE  OF  CHILDREN 

stent  to  which  parent{s)/caretaker{s)  wotionally  accept  their  children. 

S  Strong  attachment,  deep  emotional  commitment  {but  not  the 
overprotective  love  mentioned  in  the  next  item) 


3  Affection  and  attachment  present  but  without  great  warmth; 
possibly  mixed  feelings 


1  No  evidence  of  affection  for  children 
COMMENT:  ' 


4.   MATERNAL  OVERPR0TECTI0R  (I£  MOTKER/HOTHER  FIGURE  PRESENT) 

Is  there  overprotection  (where  parent/caregiver's  attachment  repre- 
sents  a  potentially  unwholesome  interdependence)? 

0  No 

3  Yes*  overprotection  which  is  domi native  of  the  children 
2  Yes,  nixed  domi native  and  indulgent  overprotection 

1  Yes.  indulgent  overprotection 

COMMENTS:   :  
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5.  REJECTION 

Is  iny  child  rejected  by  per*nt{s}/caregivtr£s}? 
3  No 

2  Possibly  {Nwts  of  Children:  

1   Yts  {Hints  of  Children:  

COMMENTS:  .  


/ 

6.  COPING  WITH  CHILDREN 

Rati  parent{s)/caretaker (s }  ability  to  copt  with  children  {i.e.,  to 
deal  with  end  attempt  to  overcome  problem  end  difficulties}.  Are 
parentCs)/cireteker{s)  successfully  coping  with  any  problems  their 
childrfn  My  be  hiving?  Or  wtre  they  overwhelmed  by  the  p&bldfcs 
their  children  ere  having? 

S  Exceptionally  good  coping.   Parent (s} /caretaker ($}  successful  in 
handling  both  the  children  and  any  problems 

4  Good  coping.   On  the  whole,  parentfs)/ciretaker{$)  competent  in 
handling  children  and  problem  s 

3  fair  coping*   Problems  caused  or  developed  by  children  ere 
eventually  handled,  but  only  after  disruption 

2  Poor  coping,   Attempts  Made  to  deal  with  children  and  problems 
but  with  little  success 

1   No  coping.   Chios.   Parent(s}/Caretaker(s)  disorganized  and  unable 
to  deal  with  children  and  problems 

COMMENTS:      ■  ;  ]  ,  


7.    ADJUSTMENT  OF  HONE 

Rate  the  general  internal  adjustment  of  the  fenily  is  a  whole  in  its  day- 
by-day  relationships.  Was  the  home  atmosphere  characterized  by  satis- 
faction and  stability,  or  by  frustration,  unpleasantness,  and  insecurity? 

5  Exceedingly  welt -adjusted.   Characterized  by  pleasant  cooperation, 
security,  and  full  satisfaction  throughout 
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4  Fundamentally  sound  edjus'^ent,  minor  conflicts  here  and  there 
3  Smooth  on  surface,  underlying  tension 
2  Definite  evidence  of  mild  maladjustment  throughout 
1  Dominated  t*y  meladjustaant,  coloring  most  of  tha  activities 
C0H4EHTS:   


1 


8;    HARMONY  IN  THE  HONE 

^. 

Rata  tht  extent  to  which  tha  home  surrounded  tha  children  with  an\ 
atmosphere  of  overt  conflict,  discord  vs.  compliance.  Has  the  hoca^ 
atmosphere  marked  by  unpleasant  discord  among  individuals?  Or  ware  inter- 
personal relationships  of  tha  household  typical?"  harmonious,  friendly\ 
and  agreeable?  \ 

S  Peaceful,  harmonious,  agreeable  atmosphere  reigns 

4  Tolerant,  friendly.  Arguments  tend  to  be  good-natured 

3  Harmonious  basic  relationships,  perhaps  overlaid  with  som 
surface  contention,  bickering  ami  teasing 

2  Underlying  discords  often  break  through  the  general  surface 
harmony  as  sharp  arguments,  or  ill-natured  sarcasm 

1   Household  flies  into  vindictive  recriminations,  bitter 
disputes  on  slightest  provocation 

COMMENTS:  _____  


9.    RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CHILDREN'S  PARENTS  OR  CARETAKERS 

Stable,  non-legal  unions  are  counted  as  carriage.  Rata  tha  relation* 
ship  (marital  adjustment)  of  the  responding 

0  Not  applicable,  e.g.,  single  parents  who  hav*  never  married  or 
never  established  the  relationship 

5  Good  adjustment.   Warm,  positive  feeling,  shared  Interests  and 
activities  \ 

4  Adequate  adjustment.   Willing  afad  able  to  discuss  differences 
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3  Stresses  contained  within  the  marriage 

2  Open  conflict.  Marriage  sustained  by  socle!  pressure,  economic 
necessity,  etc, 

1   Broken  marriage.   Divorced,  separated 

COMMITS:    '  


10.    CHILDREN'S  INFLUENCE  ON  HARRIAGt 

Rite  the  influence  of  the  children  on  the  relationship  between  their 
parents  or  caretakers.   Has  it  been  good?  Or  has  it  been  bad?   In  the 
extreme  case,  hi  triage  his  broken  up  or  is  near  breaking  up  because  of 
tensions  generated  by  children. 

0  Not  applicable.    (Not  presently  narried,  or  living  with  soneone) 

S  Very  good.   Children  hive  brought  parents  much  closer,  produced 
more  cohesive  carriage. 

4.  Good* 

3.  Fair.   Neither  a  good  nor  a  bad  influence. 

2   Bad*   Children1 s  presence  and  problems  csuse  some  tension  in  marriage. 

1  Very  Bad.   Children's  presence  and  problems  are  major  source  of 
tension  in  marriage*   Marriage  in  trouble. 

COMMENTS:  


H.  SIBLINGS. 

Rate  the  support  children  provide  another,  e.g.,  helping  with  homework, 
playing  together,  caring  for  each  other  in  the  absence  of  parent. 

0  Not  applicable;  no  sibling 

5  Children  go  out  of  their  way  to  assist  each  other  in  important  ways- 
physically,  emotionally,  etc; 

4  Children  support  and  help  each  other.   Accept  each  other 
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3  Children  accept  t*ch  other  but  give  no  special  support  or  love 
2  Children  barely  tolerate  etch  other 

1  Children  resent  each  other  and  nake  things  difficult  for  each  other 
COMMENTS:   :  


12.    PRIMARY  CAREGIVER 

Mho  is  the  primary  caregiver  for  the  children? 

0  Unknown 

7  Mother  or  aother-figure  , 

6  fathar^r  father-figure  * 
5  Mother-father  figures  shire  equally 

4  Housekeeper  or  sitter  who  is  there  auch  or  has  children  at  own  home  much 

3  Grandparent  or  other  adult  relative 

2  sibling  or  other  child  18  or  younger  who  lives  there 

1  Other  {specify:   ]  ,  ) 

COMMENTS:         '  !  -  — 


13     SECONDARY  CAREGIVER 

Is  there  i  secondary  caregiver  of  significance  (sore  than  occasionally 
good  care  by  a  sibling,  housekeeper,  sitter,  etc.);  that  is,  soweone  who 
truly  shares  responsibility  and  influence? 

0  No  secondary  caregiver 

7  Mother  or  nether-figure 

6  Father  or  father-figure 

6  Mother-father  figures  share  equally 

4  Housekeeper  or  sitter  who  is  there  much  or  has  children  at  own  home  much 
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3  Grandparent  or  other  adult  relative 

2  Sibling  or  other  child  18  or  younger  who  lives  there 

'  \  Other  (Specify:  "  _J 

COWOTS:   '   ;  


W.   SlGMFICAIiCE  OF  SECOnDARY  CAREGIVER 

Indicate  the  significance  of  secondary  caregiver: 

0  Not  applicable;  no  secondary  caregiver 

4  Coordinated,  consistent  in  philosophy  with  that  of  the  primary 
caregiver 

3  Different,  but  not  discordant 

Z  Discordant,  competitive  (as  Kith  parents  or  guardians  who  are 
In  conflict  over  the  care) 

1  Unable  to  tell 

COWEKTS:    ■   


15.    ROLE  OF  FATHER  OS  FATHER-FIGURE 

Answer  for  actual  father  or  any  male  adult  who  may  provide  father-type 
masculine  input,  as  judged  from  all  information  and  observation. 

0  There  is  no  evidence  of  adult  masculine  in-  uence;  the  child  seems 
to  be  lacking  this 

4  Yes,  there  is  a  father  or  male  figure  who  is  around  enough  tq 
share  in  the  caregiving 

3  Yes,  a  father  or  male  figure;  does  not  help  with  everyday  care, 
but  plays  with,  takes  out  for  games  or  to  picnics,  etc. 

2  Yes,  but  role  limited  to  discipline 

1  Other  masculine  role.   Explain:   ;   
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COMMENTS:  __ 

16.    SAFETY  AND  OTHER  QUALITIES  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
Duelling  is  physically: 
5  Sound 

4  Not  Mil  kept  up 

*  3  Deteriorating 
2  Dilapidated 

*  1   Can't  ttll 

COMMENTS:  


17.    SAFETY  Of  QUELLING 

In  tores  of  safety  for  a  growing,  dependent  child,  the  dwtlling  may  be 
considered: 

5  Unusually  safe  and  protective  for  a  child 
4 

3  As  safe  as  the  average  child's  residence 

2 

1   Oangeroes  (broken  steps,  falling  plaster,  rodents,  etc.) 
COMMENTS:   — — .  


18.    SAFETY  OF  STREET,  OUTDOOR  PLAY  SPACE 

5  Unusually  safe,  protective  outdoor  play  space  for  a  child 
4 
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v  //'/// 

*  • 

3  At  sift  as  the  average  child's  play  »p»ct  outdoors 
2 

1   Oangarous;  or  no  play  space  available  outdoors 

comments:   —  


19.    INTERIOR  QUALITY  FOR  CHILD  REARING 

Kom  would  you  describa  thit  interior  (including  halls,  porches,  etc.)  as 
a  place  to  raise  children? 

4  UMCulata,  spotless,  all  things  in  their  placts.  probably  not 
conducive  to  children's  play 

3  Clean,  safe,  ate.,  but  suitable  for  children;  children's  things 
1n  evidence 

2  untidy,  asssy,  disorderly,  ordorous,  perhaps  unsan\|*ry  for  children 

1   Other  (Describe:   — ) 

COMMENTS:  ;    


20.    THE  STREET  ON  WHICH  THE  RESPONDENT  LIVES  IS: 

7  Mainly  residential 

6  Mixed  residential  and  coawrcial 

S  Mixad  residential  and  industrial 

a  Mixed  comtrcial  and  industrial 

3  Mixed  residential,  cowercial ,  and  industrial 

2  Agricultural 

1  Othar  f Describe:      .   — 

 ;  j 

COMMENTS:  ■    ,  
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21.    THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  WHERE  THE  RESPONDENT  LIVtS  IS: 
6  Predominantly  White  American 
S  Predominantly  Black  American 
4  Predominantly  Spanish  American 
3  Racially  mixed 

2  Otter  (Specify:   .  ,  5 

1  Unable  to  tell 

COMMENTS:   .  


22.    THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  WHERE  THE  RESPONDENT  LIVES  IS: 
3  Very  quiet 

2  Somtwhat  noisy  and  congested 
1   Very  noisy  and  overly  congtsttd 
COMMENTS:   


23.    FAMILY  0WEU.IN6: 
4  Large 
3  Medium  size 
2  Snail 

1  No  yard  (apartaent,  etc.) 
COMMENTS:   '   
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WT»IER/MOTHER  FIGURE 

«.  SELF-C0MCEPT 

Extent  to  which  she  feels  she  is  i  competent,  capable  person. 

S  Very  positive  self-concept.   Displays  confidence  and  a 
belief  in  tier  own  skills 


3  Centrally  feels  good  about  herself,  but  suggests  or  expresses 
some  doubts  ami  insecurities 


1  Very  negative  self-concept.   Strongly  suggests  or  expresses 
uncertainty  in  her  own  skills 

b.  SOCIAL  COMPETENCE 

Extent  to  which  she  possesses  skills  that  elicit  from  others 
interest  end  approach  responses  not  available  to  a  less  socially 
appealing  person . 

S  Very  approachable,  friendly,  and  interesting 
4 

3   Pleasant,  talks  comfortably.    Somewhat  Interesting 
2 

1    Very  unapproachable,  unfriendly,  and  uninteresting 

c.  COMKUKICATIOK  SKILLS 

Mother-*other  figure's  ability  to  use  language  to  express  iter  ideas. 
This  includes  fluency  of  expression,  pronunciation,  and  vocabulary. 

5  Excellent  comuni cation  skills.  Uses  complex  sentence  structure 
and  some  long  words  in  conversing.   Uses  correct  graanar  ami 
pronunciation.   Speech  is  distinct,  clear,  and  audible. 


3  Good  communication  skills.   Able  to  express  ideas  and  converse 
in  a  pleasant  manner 


1   Very  poor  corounfeation  skills.  Best  characterized  by  long 
pauses,  fainfcness,  vagueness  or  ambiguity,  emotionless.  Uses 
short  words  and  phrases.    Little  or  no  eye  contact 
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<L    RESPONSES  FOR  SOCIAL  APPROVAL 

Wirt  the  respondent's  mpties  Influenced  by  the  need  for  social 
approval  so  thit  she  would  appear  In  a  favorable  light?  (Whether 
this  was  conscious  or  not  is  beside  the  point.) 

4  No  evidence  the  responses  were  influenced  by  social 
desirability;  told  enough  about  om  problems  to  convincing 

3  Same  as  above*  though  not  so  convincing 

2  Perhaps  some  Influence  of  social  desirability 

1  Much. evidence  that  socially  desirable  responses  were  given; 
tried  to  impress  interviewer 

e.    RELIABILITY  OF  INTERVIEW  RESPONSES 

5  Completely  or  highly  reliable 

4  Very  reliable 

3  Uncertain  reliability 

2  Somewhat  unreliable 

1  Completely  unreliable 
Reasons  for  your  judgement: 

0  If  you  marked  5  or  4  above 
If  you  marked  3,  2,  or  1  above: 

4  Reliability  questioned  because  of  difficulty  in  comprehension  by 
interviewee,  whether  due  to  poor  language,  foreign  language, 
deafness,  etc. 

3  If  observed  facts  or  other  information  contradict  respondent's 
information  in  important  ways,  or  respondent  contradicted  self 

2  If  respondent  appeared  harried,  emotional,  hostile;  wished  it 
were  over,  suspicious,  etc. 

1  Any  other  reason  for  belief  in  unreliability 

COWENTS:    (24  a,b,c,&d)  ]  
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FATHER/ FATHER  FIGURE    {£J  NO  FATHER/FATHER  FIGURE  OR 

[J  NO  OPPORTUNITY  TO  OBSERVE. 
GO  TO  QZ6) 

t.  SEIF-CONCEPT 

Extant  to  which  ht  feels  he  is  a  competent,  capable  person. 

S  Very  positive  self-concept.  Displays  confidence  and  a 
belief  in  his  own  skills 

4 

3  Generally  feels  good  about  hiBsel',  but  suggests  or  expresses 
som  doubts  and  insecurities 


1   Very  negative  self-concept.   Strongly  suggests  or  expresses 
uncertainty  in  his  own  skills 

b.  SOCIAt  tOKPETEHC- 

Extent  to  which  he  possesses  skills  that  elicit  from  others 
interest  and  approach  responses  not  available  to  a  less  socially 
appealing  person. 

5  Very  approachable,  friendly,  and  interesting 
4 

3  Pltasant,  talks  comfortably.   Soaewhat  Interesting 
2 

1   Very  unapproachable,  unfriendly,  and  uninteresting 

c.  COMMUNICATION-  SKIUS 

Father-father  figure's  ability  to  use  language  to  express  his  ideas. 
This  includes  fluency  of  expression,  pronunciation,  and  vocabulary. 

S  Excellent  commicstion  skills.   Uses  coaplex  sentence  structure 
and  sciea  long  words  in  conversing.   Usas  correct  grawnar  and 
pronunciation.    Speech  is  distinct,  clear,  and  audible 

4 

3  Good  cceewnication  skills.   Able  to  express  ideas  and  converse 
in  a  pleasant  manner 


1   very  poor  coneunl cation  skills.    Best  characterized  by  long 
pauses,  faintness,  vagueness  or  ambiguity,  emotionless.  Uses 
short  words  and  phrases.   Little  or  no  eye  contact 
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d.  RESPONSES  FOR  SOCIAL  APPROVAL 

Were  the  respondent's  replies  Influenced  fey  the  need  for  social 
approval  so  tint  he  would  appear  1n  a  favorable  light?  (Whether 
this  was  conscious  or  not  is  beside  the  point.) 

4  No  evidence  the  responses  were  influenced  by  social 
desirability;  told  enough  about  own  pre  blasts  to  be  convincing 

3  Seat  as  above,  though  not  so  convincing 

2  Perhaps  sow  influence  of  social  desirability 

1  Much  evidence  that  socially  desirable  responses  wire  given; 
triad  to  iepress  interviewer 

e.  RELIABILITY  Of  INTERVIEW  RESPONSES 

5  Completely  or  highly  reliable 

4  Very  reliable 

3  Uncertain  reliability 

2  Stt*tfhit  unreliable 

1  Completely  unreliable 
Reasons  for  your  judgement: 

0  If  you  marked  $  or  4  above 
If  you  marked  3,  2f  or  1  above: 

4  Reliability  questioned  because  of  difficulty  in  comprehension  by 
interviewee,  whether  due  to  poor  language,  foreign  language, 
deafness,  ate. 

3  If  observed  facts  or  other  information  contradict  respondent's 
information  in  important  w*ys,  or  respondent  contradicted  self 

2  if  respondent  appeared  harried,  emotional ,  hostile;  wished  it 
were  over,  suspicious,  etc. 

1  *ny  other  reason  for  belief  in  unreliability 

COmENTS  r    (25*>b.c,&d)   ,  :  
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OTHER  ADULT   {/J  NO  OTHER  ADULT  OR 

a.   SELF-CONCEPT  O  *°  OPPORTUNITY  TO  OBSERVE.   GO  TO  Q27) 

Extant  to  which  he/she  facts  he/she  1s  a  competent,  capable  parson. 


Vary  positive  self-concept.  Displays  confidence  and  a 
belief  In  his/her  own  skills 


4 


3  Generally  faals  good  about  hia/hcrself,  but  suggests  or  expresses 
doubts  and  insecurities 


1  Vary  negative  self-concept.   Strongly  suggests  or  expresses 
uncertainty  in  his/ bar  om  skills. 

b.  SOCIAL  COMPETENCE 

Extant  to  which  ha/sha  possassas  skills  that  alfcit  from  othars 
intarast  and  approach  responses  not  available  to  a  lass  socially 
appealing  person* 

S  Very  approachable,  friendly,  ami  interesting 

4 

3  Pleasant,  talks  comfortably.   Somewhat /interesting 
2 

1   Very  unapproachable,  unfriendly,  and  uninteresting 

c.  COMfUNICATIOtt  SKILLS 

Other  adult's  ability  to  use  language  to  express  his/her  ideas. 
This  includes  fluency  of  expression,  pronunciation,  and  vocabulary. 

\ 

5  Excellent  cosmwnication  skills,   Uses  complex  sentence  structure 
and  soma  long  words  in  conversing.   Uses  correct  gramar  and 
pronunciation.   Speech  is  distinct,  clear,  ami  audible 


Good  communication  skills.  Able  to  express  ideas  and  converse 
in  a  pleasant  manner 


1  Very  poor  comuni cation  skills.   8est  characterised  by  long 
pauses,  faintness,  vagueness  or  ambiguity,  emotionless.  Uses 
short  words  and  phrases .  Little  or  no  eye  contact 
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d.   RESPONSES  FOR  SOCIAL  APPROVAL 

Wirt  the  respondent's  replies  influenced  by  tne  need  for  social 
approval  so  that  he/she  would  appear  In  a  favorable  light.  (Whether 
this  was  conscious  or  not  is  btsidt  tht  point.) 

4  No  evidence  tht  responses  war*  influenced  by  social 

desirability;  told  tnough  about  own  problems  to  bt  convincing 


3  Saw  as  above,  though  not  so  convincing 

2  Ptrhaps  sot*  influence  of  social  desirability 

1  Much  evidence  that  socially  desirable  responses  were  given; 
tried  to  impress  interviewer 

4.    RELIABILITY  OF  INTERVIEW  RESPONSES 

5  Completely  or  Highly  reliable 

4  Very  reliable 

3  Uncertain  reliability 

2  Somewhat  unreliable 

1  Completely  unreliable 
Reasons  for  your  judgement: 

0  If  you  marked  S  or  4  above 
If  you  narked  3.  2,  or  1  above: 

4  Reliability  Questioned  because  of  difficulty  in  comprehension  by 
interviewee,  whether  due  to  poor  language,  foreign  language, 
deafness,  etc. 

3  if  observed  facts  or  other  information  contradict  respondent's 
information  in  important  ways,  or  respondent  contradicted  self 

2  if  respondent  appeared  harried,  emotional,  hostile*,  wished  it 
were  over,  suspicious,  etc. 

1  Any  other  reason  for  belief  in  unrv  ability 

COWEHTS:    (26a.b.c,&d)  ,   
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I  I  I  I  I 


On  the  basis  of  your  conventions  and  observations  in  the  horn*  please  chick  (/) 
*¥es*  Of  "Mo11  to  each  of  tht  following  aspects  of  the  physical  environment. 
*****  is  equivalent  to  *Tnm\*  the  more  "Yes*  itmns,  tht  better  tht  physical 
Quality  of  tte  heme  environment. 

No  Opportunity 
l£i   &       To  Observe 


27.   House  1s  not  overly  no<$v*-TV§  shouts  of 

cfci?drav~f*Ho»  etc.  [3    C3  C 


28.  In  tarns  of  available  floor  space*  the 

rooms  are  not  overcrowded  with  furniture.        [3    [  ]  CI 

29.  Furniture  is  not  in  obvious  need  of  repair      [  ]    [  ]  [  ] 

30.  AH  visible  roow  of  the  house  are 

reasonably  clean  and  minimally  cluttered-        [  ]    El  C  J 

31.  There  is  at  least  100  square  feet  of 

living  spate  per  person  in  the  house  i  ]    I  3  L  J 

32.  The  interior  of  the  house  1$  not 

dark  or  perceptually  Monotonous.  [  3    I  3  C  3 

33.  Family  displays  children's  art  or  craft- 
work  somewhere  in  house  (anything  that 

children  made}.  11    [3  11 

34.  House  has  at  least  two  pictures  or  other 

type  of  art  work  on  the  Mills.  C  3    £  3  CI 

35.  Family  has  at  least  one  house  plant.  [3    [3  [3 

36.  At  least  10  books  are  present  and  VISIBLE 

in  the  house.  C  3    C  3  C  3 

37*   Family  has  use  of  a  working  stove  and 

refrigerator.  [  ]    C  3  L  3 

38.  Family  has  use  of  running  water.  [  3    £  3  [3 

39.  Family  has  a  systam  for  heating  their 

house.  C  3    C  3  C3 

Note  whither  any  of  there  were  made  evident: 

40.  Mention  by  caretaker (s)  of  dependence  on, 
or  faith  in*  God,  doing  Christ's  work, 

strong  religion,  etc.?  [3    I  3 

41.  Mention  of  father/father-figure  as 

extremely  strict  or  arbitrary?  ,  L  3    t  3 

(£7  NO  FATHER/FATHER  FIGURE) 


\ 

IB 


I  I  i  I  I 


42    Plwst  11st  any  pl«y  MttHits  or  t^itumt  that  war*  prtsant  ind  VISIBLE 
in  and  aiwid  tb!  Sum,  such  as  bicyclt,  skates,  skataboarc.  musical 
ins  truants,  playsroufcd  eQuijMent,  gi«e$,  ttc-   —  - 


43.   US  there  anyth1i>8  unusual  about  the  Interview  si  tuitions  that  you  think 
affected  respondents'  answers? 


Yes  £7*>  , 

(60  TO  <J  44) 

#3*.   Please  describe         .■  — 


f 


44.   Please  Mice  any  additional  conwnts  that  you  think  would  be  helpful  in 
understanding  this  fanHy.  „   — 


THANK  YOUi 
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POSTIHTERVrDI  OBSERVATIONS 
SCOMKfi  INSTRUCTIONS 

Enter  faaity  ID  auwbtr,  auwber  of  hown  visits  Midi  by  tntenritwtr,  «nd  yournawe  at 
tht  top  of  tht  scoring  sheet.  Kited  itews  h»vt  been  grouped  Into  factors  or  durttrs 
and  factor  scorns  can  bt  obtained  by  slept  y  edding  tht  raw  scorns  of  tht  Unas  listed 
undtr  each  factor.  Thara  am  two  exceptions  to  this  rule:   (\  \  nowinal  scats  itans 
which  require  dichoto*1tttlon  prior  to  tha  factor  scoring  and  (2)  Iteas  which  allow 
"not  applicable"  or  "unablt  to  till*  responses.   Those  particular  iteas  and  spacial 
scoring  Instructions  art  tisttd  balow: 

Raw  Scores  Changs  to 

1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 

Itaes  not  contributing  to  factor  scorns: 

Itaw  2  S  1 

Itaw  2  *  2 

I  taw  4  0  3 

Xtaw  4  1  through  3  1 

Xtow  10  0  3 

I  taw  -12  0  through  6  1 

I taw  12  7  2 

itm  is  o  l 

I taw  15  1  through  4  2 

Enter  raw  scorts  in  tha  appropriatt  itaw  blanks,  paying  particular  attention  to 
{teas  (*)  that  require  raw  scort  changes  for  tht  raw  scores  listed  abovt.    If  an  itaw 
has  not  been  rated  by  tha  interviewer,  entar  "HR"  in  tha  itaw  blank  and  leavt  the 
TOTAL  blank  wapty.   Scoring  for  Parts  P.  through  V.  on  tha  scoring  sheet  art  self- 
axplanatory. 


Itaw  9 

0 

Itaw  11 

0 

Itaw  13 

1  through  7 

I tea  14 

0,  1 

Item  20 

1  through  6 

Itaw  20 

7 

Itaw  21 

2  through  S 

Itaw  21 

1.  6 
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Coapleted  by:  _   

No.  of  Kom  Visits  Ha5S  by  mttrvittMrT 


Family  10 


POSTINTERVIEM  OBSERVATIONS 
SC08INS  SHEET 


A.  HARMONY  AND  QUALITY 

ItM  1 :  

ItM  3: 
ItM  5; 
ItM  6:  "~~ 
ItM  ?: 

ItM  8:  

♦ItM  11: 
Total : 

0.  QUALITY  OF  THE 
KSlpgkTlk  Area 

•ItM  20:  . 

•ItM  21: 

ItM  22: 

ItM  23: 
Total: 

6.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
FAtWfATMft  Fl&SE 


B.  CONCORDANCE  IN  SUPPORT 

ft?  cWtlraftr  

•ItM  9: 
•ItM  13: 
•ItM  14: 
Total : 


C. 


E.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 


F. 


 NO  father/father  figure 

No  opportunity  to 
observe 

ItM  25a: 

ItM  25b: 

ItM  25c:  

Total : 

J.  OPENNESS  AND  AWARENESS 

Off  OMR   

 No  other  adult 

 No  opportunity  to 

observa 
ItM  26d: 
ItM  26a: 
Total: 

ItM  26«/Reasbft  

CHILOREN'S  INFLUENCE  ON 
lESRlAdg  1   


ItM  24a 
ItM  24b 
ItM  24c 

Total 


H.  OPENNESS  AND  AWARENESS 
Of  FffliETOtm  fl  folks 

 No  father/father  figure 

 No  opportunity  to 

obsarvt 
ItM  Z5d: 
ItM  2Se: 

Total :  

ItM  2 5ey Reason  . 


QUALITY  OF  THE 

RESIDENTIAL  ENVIRONMENT 

ItM  16: 

% 

ItM  17: 

ItM  18: 

ItM  19: 

Total : 

OPENNESS  AND  AWARENESS 

Of  mfsmtsm  mm 

ItM  244: 

ItM  24a: 

Total  t 

ItM  24e/Reason 

K.  DOMINANT  CONTROL  VS. 

iN&uioeNci  — 

♦ItM  2:  ^ 


I.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
OTHER  AOulT  

 No  other  adult 

No  opportunity  to  observe 
TtM  26a: 
ItM  26b 
ItM  26c 
Total 


.  MATERNAL  0VERPROTECTION 
♦ItM  4: 


K. 


•ItM  10:  

P.  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


ItMs  27  through  39 
No.  of  YES  •''s: 
No.  of  NO  ✓'$: 
No.  of  NO  opportunity 

TO  OBSERVE   

Total  /'s: 


N.  PRIMARY  CAREGIVER 
•ItM  12:  

Q.  RELIGIOSITY 

ItM  40:  YES 
NO 


ROLE  OF  FATHER/ FATHEP.  F1SURE 
►ItM  15: 


R.  STRICT/ARBITRARY 
FATHER/? ATHER  FIGURE 

ItM  41 :  YES 

NO 


"Requires  raw  score  changes  for  certain  raw  scores  —  see  Scoring  Instructions 


{OVER) 


r  d 

ERIC 
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Coaplttad  by: 

No.  of  Bom  Visits  Msda  fey  Intarvttwtr: 


FMily  ID  /    Z    /    Z  / 


S.  PLAY  MATERIALS  AMD  EQUIPMENT 

Cnack  tf  listad  in  Itm  42: 

Gross  aotor  toys  and  tqufpaant,  a.g., 
bicyclas,  statu,  skataboard,  tills 
Fiaa  motor  toys  and  wtarials,  a.g., 
blocks,  cut-outs,  crayons,  Manipulations, 
toy  cars  and  trucks 

Gaaws.  a.?.,  chackar*.  scabbla,  Monopoly 
 Musical  instruments,  a.g..  xylephonn. 

 Elactroafc  gaaas,  e.g.,  Atari,  seall 

portable  devices 

CMld-siaa  play  piacas  for  adult  rolt 
playing,  a.g.,  play  kftchan,  appliances, 
tool  box,  doctor/nursa  kit,  dolls 

 Outdoor  sports  equtpeant  for  childrnn's 

us^  a.g.,  fishing  pola,  sno«aobi1a 


 Playground  equipaant,  a.g.,  swing,  si  Ida. 

sandbox 

 Childran's  raading  eatarials,  t.g., 

storybooks,  cMldmn's  eagaaines 

Dictionary 
 Encyclopedia 

SMll  baby  toys 

Radio 

Stareo  or  racord  player 
2H?oys,  not  spaclfiad 

Othar  •  


 Nona  observed 

 No  opportunity  to  obsarva 

Explain: 


T.  ANYThlNS  UNUSUAL  ABOUT  INTERVIEW  SITUATION  THAT  AFFECTED  RESPONDENT'S  ANSWERS? 

It*  43:  YES  lean  43a:   Situation  dascribad:  YES  

NO  ZZ  80  

V.  ADDITIONAL  COWENTS  HADE  BY  INTERVIEWER? 

Itm  44:  YES 
NO 


ERIC 
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APPENDIX  L: 
FAMILY  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  CUE  CARDS 
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A 

B 

iSTlit  CI  IIISCIITIS 

cms 

fit  llfttTSMl 

liflEV  IISEUE 

SfWUCI  KlfS.  HIM 

•I1IETES 

isiauro 

It*  IHM  SUII 

umus,  etatsuicis 

*    CEIIT  IISEiSE 

cits,  Hum  rut  num.  ut\mn 

CYSTIC  FlltCIIS 

TIC  TflBC 

if ci  iwit  seen 

CTIEIY 

TITICll  usscsc 

cm  iiitcTisi 

CIICEI 

uecccus* 

CTIEI f 

1        2       3       4  5 
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APPENDIX  M: 

PSYCHOMETRIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  SELECTED 
CHILD  ASSESSMENT  INSTRUMENTS 
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TITUS  i   Uachalar  Praachooi  Primary  Seals  of  XntaiUgancs  (196?) 
Airmc^i   o.  aachalsr 

PdUWli   ISm  Paychologjcal  corporation,  nw  York,  Haw  York 
*C*  KM**!    Sga*  4*6  1/2  yaars 

casciCTTXCai   Tha  Wachaiar  Praachooi  Primary  Seals  of  mtalliganca  (W*61} 
v  contains  subtsstsi    iafocnsUoo,  vocabulary,  Arithnstic,  iinilsritias,  Ccapca- 
hsosios,  Picturs  Oss^plstion,  Kaasa,  Block  Daaign,  sstttsacss,  animal  Hot*ssf  and 
Gaosatric  Daaigna.'   Scoring  of  ths  WSX  yislds  a  Vsrbal,  Hrfotwoti  and  Full 
Seals  IntalUganca  Quotiants. 

SSagSEISSSR'   ***  mi  «**  taadardiaad  on  1,200  childrsw,  100  boys  and 
100  girl*  la  aach  of  aix  aga  groups  ranging  by  half-yaars  froa  4  to  6  1/2  yaars. 
Tha  sanpla  was  aalactad  to  ba  rapraaantativs  of  population  f  iguraa  frcw  ths 
1960  Omaua.   Whitas  and  ncowhita*  war*  iacludsd  in  ths  saapls  aoeordiog  to  tha 

ratio*  found  in  ths  Csasus  for  fear  gaograpfcic  ragicos  in  ths  Pnitad  Stataa. 

♦  -  ■-'  i 

fflSSSHBL'    laliabilitlaa  for  aach  of  tha  IQ  acorsa  <VXQ#  PI2,  r*«2);  rsnga 
froa  .91  to  .96  ovar  tha  aga  ranga  corarad  by  tha  scaia.    fcrarags  raliabil£ty 
coafficiants  ara  .96  fee  TXLQ,  .94  for  VXQ,  and  .93  for  ?XQ.  Satiafscfccry 
split-half  rsifi  raliabiiitias  hava  baan  raportad  for  a  varisty  of  athn^c  and 
axespticaal  child  populations  (SatUar*  1961)  .    Tast-ratast  raiiabilitia* 
rsUabilitiaa  (11  was*  intanral)  vara  raportad  aa  .66  for  VXQ*  89  for  PIQ*  ajrf 
91  for  PSIQ. 

VaX^OXCTi    Concurrant  Validity  t    Ctiwpariaona  of  tha  MPPfX  with  Stanford-*  ins  t 
(i960)  norms  yialdad  Mdian  corralationa  of  .82  bttwsaa  tha  two  seals s-  Tha 
WPPSX  VXQ  corralatas  Mora  ^highly  with  tha  S~s  Cmsdian,  .31)  than  dona  ths  WPS2 
PSC  (asdiaa,  .67}  .   Ctrrslatioa*  batwaaa  tha  WH  and  mac  for  cfciidrac 
batwssa  tha  agas  of  S  and  6  V2  (lacludad  in  both  scalas)  ranga  fro*  .157  to  .91 
for»VXQ,  froa  .41  to  .62  tat  PIfi,  and  froa  .54  to  .90  for  PSIQ  (aadiaa  WIQ, 
.81) .   Tha  ami  has  also  bste  corrals  tad  with  othar  nssSursa  of  aasial  atoiiitia*. 
CorraUticc*  ranga  froa  .30  (Pregraaaiwa  Kstxicsa)  -to  .82  (Pricwy  Hiatal 
Jti&litlaa  TsstJ,  with  a  aadia»;Of  .64.    Pradictiya  validityi    *  coafficisnt^of 
.56  was  raportad  batwaan  ths  WPIX,  niQ,  and  tha  gray  oral  ftsa&iag  Tost,  " 
adainiatarad  ana  to  <thraa  ysara  aftar  tha  W1I  for  a  group  of  26  whita  aiddla- 
class  childran  (Kbits  6  Jacobs,  1979$.   Pass  work,  achssr*  and  f*#ysr  U9?4>r 
raportad  a  significant  corrslation  bstwaan  ths  WPSX  and  ths  NfttsepoUtaa 
acblavsaaat.Tasta  total  soars  (r  •  .56)*  for  a  saapla  of  30  noxasl  6-yaar«olds. 
Significant  odrralations  bars  also  baan  raportad  bstwasn  WPSX,  T*1Q,  and  PJQ 
and  Ksthsaatics  tWS}  for  lowar  OS  childrsa  adaiaistarad  tha  schiavasant,  t^wtt 
thraa  to  four  yaars  aftar  tha  wppfl  (CrocJwtt,  aadin,  &  Paaawork,  397$)  ^ 

.    '  ■  f'   ^  .  ' 

ccwgKTt    Tha  OTPS!  is  a  widsiy  accaptad  sad  usad  aaasurad  of  young  childran1* 
intalligancs  functiq^lng.    It  tes  substantial  avidsnes  of  rsliability  and 
adaquata  svidanca  of  validity.    Tha  IfePSS's  similarity  in  for*  snd  contsct  with 
tha  wtsc-t  and  MA2S  aaks  it  ah  aspacially  uasful  asaaura  for  rasaarch  m*im\ nlng 
aasanrsd  intallactual  functioning  across  a  wida  ags  ranga. 
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trn&i    Wschslsr  Intelligence  Seals  for  Children-Revised  (1974) 


y.TOQKi   D*  wechsier 

gSSK&IHHM    ™  Psychological  Owporstion,  Km  York,  Mm  York 
^LISSSL'         6  -  o  to  16  -  u  ysars 

CdCWTOQKi   Ths  Wechsier  intelligence  Seals  for  C^ldren-asvissd  (WISC-R) 
contain*  13  MbtMtit    Infogmation,  Similarities,  arithmstic,  vocabulary, 
Cqsfye«isftslocy  Digit  Spaa,  Picture  Caplstion,  Picture  arrangement*  Block 
Dui^f  Object  assembly,  Coding,  «ad  Num.    Scores  f rem  ths  former  six  subtssts 
contribute  to  m  Verbal  Intelligence  Quotient,  and  scorn  from  ths  latter  six 
sulfcest*  centrists  to  a  Performance  Intelligence  Quotient.    *  Full  Seals 
Intelligence  Quotient  is  also  obtained  frcm  two  of  these  12  subtests.  (Digit 
Spa*  aM  Mites  ars  sot*  included  in  the  XQ  tables.) 

STWXUClZXTiatft   Ths  tfXSC-E  «i  standardised  oc  2,200  whits  and  nonwhite 
AmmrlCAS  children  sslsctsd  to  bs  rspxssentative  of  ths  population  covered  by 
ths  seals  on  ths  teals  of  ths  1970  Census  data.   Ths  sampls  included  eleven 
different  age  groups  ranging  faros  6  1/2  to  16  1/2  ywri,  with  200  children  in 
each  group*    This  sample  included  nonvhites  across  fivs  major  sthnic  minority 
groups  is  approximately  ths  sans  proportion*  as  in  ths  U.S.  population  as 
show  by  ths  1970  Census  data. 

mXA&OlTgt    Each  of  ths  three  XQ  scales  of  ths  WXSC-R  has  a  rs liability 
ooiiff icisnt  .69  or  above  in  ths  standardization  group  over  the  entire  ran* 
covered  by  ths  scale,    average  reliability  coefficients,  based  on  the  11  age 
groups  era  .96  for  rsXQ,  .94  for  VXQ,  end  .90  for  PXQ.    Among  ths  three  XQ 
scores,  ths  f*XQ  ham  ths  lowest  standard  error  of  measurement  (3*19) .  one- 
month  teet-retsst  reliability  was  computed  for  a  sample  of  303  children  frcm 
six  sgs  groups  in  ths  standardisation  sample.    For  the  re  test  sample,  ths 
stability  coefficients  were  .95  for  FSXQ,  .93  for  VXQ,  and  .90  for  PXQ. 

vxLXDms    Concurrent  validity  s    Correlations  between  the  wppsi  and  WXSC-R  for 
childrsn  in  ths  sgs  range  of  6*0*0  to  6-7-15  were  .80  for  VXQ,  .00  for  P1QV 
and  .82  fox  rSXQ.    Similar  results  vere  reported  by  Rasbury,  HcCoy,  and  Perry 
{1977} ,  with  a  FSXQ  correlation  of  .94  between  the  two  measures.  Correlations 
between  WXSC-R  end  WAIS  for  children  ages  16-0*0  to  16*11-30  ware  .96  for  VZQ, 
.63  for  VXQ,  and  .95  far  FSXQ.    Other  studies  have  reported  lower  correlations 
between  the  WXSC-R  end  WftXS,  particularly  for  educably  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren (Craft  &  Xrcnenbergsr,  1979;  Hagie  ft  laxarus,  1979) .    The  WXSC-R  has  been 
compeared      other  measures  of  ability,  intelligence,  achievement,  and  school 
grades.    Hedian  correlations  smoog  these  studies  range  frcm  the  upper  ,30**  to 
ths  low  .80fe. 

OOKMOm    The     \C-R,  revised  in  1974  from  the  wise  (194$)  has  a  substantial 
body  of  rest*  :    supporting  its  validity  and  reliability.    It  is  perhpas  the 
single  most  %  ~«tly  used  measure  of  children's  intellectual  functioning  used  in 
the  United  states.    Its  wide  use  end  acceptance  support  the  appropriateness  of 
its  use  in  studies  of  school-age  children. 


TVHti    tfecbalar  Adult  Intalligence  Seal*  {1955} 
aptkoxi   d.  weobaler 

PSESSSEH*    Th*  Psychological  Corporation,  ttev  York,  Hev  York 
Sg,  HWCTi    Age  16-0  yim  tad  oidar 

SESOqrpCTOift   The  Kechsler  Adult  intelligence  Seal*  CKAXS)  contains  u  subtests* 
Xafocnetiui,  Comprehension,  Aritfaewtic,  Siailaritias,  Digit  Ipe^Vecabulary, 
Digit  Symbol,  Picture  Completion,  Block  Design,  Picture  Arrangement,  and  Object 
to— My,    Scores  on  these  subtest*  yield  a  Verbal,  Performance,  and  ruU  scale 
IntalUqance  Quotient,  j 

STAgQARPtSAyrpK*   the  «a£a  ma  etandardiaed  on  a  sample  aire  of  X700  individual* 
ag*  16  -  M  yaars,  aad  draw  from  a  vide  array  of  urban  and  rural  areaa  and 
representing  oonwhitas  in  proportion  to  theix  incidence  shown  in  the  1950 
Canada  data,    mm  sample  consisted  of  seven  ag*  groups,  with  *30-iS0  men  and 
100-150  wmr  in  each  group.    The  sampla  alao  proporticpally  represented  23 
nsjor  occupational  grouping*  from  the  1950  Genaua  data* 

WaxttXIfTTt    Heliabilitiaa  for  each  of  the  thraa  scales  range  froei  .93  to  .97 
f or  the  aga  rang*  cowered  fay  the  MAIS.    The  standard  errors  of  measurement  for 
the  thraa  scales  rang*  frcm  2.60  to  3.97,  with  fSIQ  showing  the  eMail  est 
standard  error.    Coons  and  Poacock  {1959}  found  tast-r*tn*t  correlations  for 
vxg,  fiQf  and  TSIO  to  fas  .98,  .96,  and  .98  respect ivaly.    Mogell  and  Sat* 
(1963$  alao  reported  a  high  level  of  testers  test  reliability  with  correlations 
of  .91  for  VIQ,  .84  for  PXQ,  and  .93  for  FSXQ.    In  studios  of  the  mentally 
retaxtSad,  teat-reteat  reliabilities  covmring  a  span  of  to***,  to  four  years 
ranged  from  .71  to  .92  fnoeen,  Stalling*,  Flow,  6  tfowakivska,  1968;  Sllverstsin, 
19681. 

VAtXOXTgg    Concurrent  Validity  t    Studiea  of  the  relationship  batuean  the  WAIS 
and  the  Stanford-nirtet  indicata  moderate  to  high  correlations  C.4Q  to  .83} 
with  a  median  of  .77.    ror  Mentally  retarded  individuals,  the  corralaticns 
have  bean  higher,  rengad  from  .74  to  .90  (median,  .75}.    Xn  general,  the  S-fl 
correlates  more  highly  vith  MAIS  VLQ  than  PXQ,    Ccnry  end  Plant  (1965}  reported 
that  average  high  echool  WAIS  score*  are  consistently  below  those  of  oollage 
students.    Kennedy,  Wiilcutt,  and  Smith  (1963}  reported  that  adolescents  idanti- 
f led  as  gifted  in  mathematics  had  WAIS  score*  higher  than  average  high  school 
stttdanta.    Plant  and  Lynd  (1959)  reported  that  the  WAXS  predicted  grades  a* 
well  a*  the  college  -  oriented  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination  (ACE) .    Construct  Validity;    G*i**r  (1*69}  reported  that  the  WAXS 
and  Rorschach  could  classify  with  92  p^xcmuz  accuracy  the  degree  of  pathology 
in  a  psychiatric  sample. 

OPHHEHTs    The  WAIS  appears  to  have  a  high  degree  of  reliability  and  moderate 
degree  of  validity.    Its  similarity  to  the  WISC-fc  and  WPPSI  supports  the  us*  - 
fulnese  of  the  WAIS  in  developmental  research  studies. 
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?m£f    Mlf  Cbaarvatica  tcftlu  £1979) 
agrgggfr   a.  J*  steamex  and  v*  g»  xatsenmayer 
Pglggg&i   11)8  Corpccatico,  Durham,  California 

Ag  MBRi  'arada*  X-3  {Prismry  tml),  grafts*  4-6  (intermediate  fceveli  ,  grade* 
7-9  (Junior  Sigh  Laval)  ,       grade*  10-12  (Senior  Sigh  lm« . 


g«CTXmO£»    «ta  Ssif  Observation  SeilM  (SOS)  mm  designed  as  dirsct,  self- 
report,  grci^a4e*iai*tared  inatrvaseote  to  muux«  the  wy  children  and  edolea- 
csnts  perceir*  thsmsslvss  mad  thai*  relationships  to  peers,  teachers,  and 
school*    Iba  rrtxrrmHn^g  answer  sach  item  •yw*  or  *no"  wd  art  instruct  ad  to 
report  as  they  truly  faal,  not  a*  aomsona  might  want  than  to  foal.    Four  Zavala 
of  the  SOS  ere  availabla,  vitb  eaylrl  rally  determined  subecalass 

Sg£SBg  1SS  *3£gBttl  Xnta;pssdiate  (60  items) 

Self  Acceptance  Mlf  Acceptance 

Salt  Security  Self  security 

Social  Maturity  Social  Maturity 

School  Affiliation  Social  Confidence 

School  affiliation 
Teacher  Affiliation 
Peer  Affiliation 

junior  High  t?2  Items)  Senior  Hioh  (?3  items? 

Self  Acceptance  Self  Acceptance 

Self  Security  Self  Security 

Social  cenft^**^  social  Confidants 

Self  Assertion  Salf  Assertion 

Peer  Affiliation  Poor  Affiliation 

Tr  tcher  Affiliation  Teacher  Affiliation 

School  Affiliation  School  Affiliation 

High  acorea  on  each  of  the  acalaa  reflect  a  poaitive  dimension  of  aalf  concept. 
Scoring  of  the  SOS  is  coa^^ted  fay  KTS  Research  Corporation  only.  The  Standard 
scoring  aerrice  provides  7  scores,  percentiles,  and  etanines  for  each  seals  for 
each  pupil*  based  on  national  norms. 

STANBAEDISATIOf  i    The  Primary  and  Intermediate  Levels  of  the  SOS  wars  developed 
on  a  ZampiTof  over  30,000  children  in  grades  K-6.    These  children  were  drawn 
from  IS  school  districts  selected  as  raprssantative  of  the  mi**,  SgS,  and 
geographical  location  of  the  united  States,    Thm  total  saopis  was  ovsxrtpre- 
sented  with  minority  socially  disadvantaged -children  and  stratified  random 
probability  samplae  wars  selected  to  approximate  the  racial,  SZS,  and  geographic 
characteristics  of  the  ttoited  States.    The  probability  sample  included  3,700 
primary  age  and  4,600  intermediate  age  children.    Moras  wars  computed  using  the 
probability  samples.    Junior  and  Senior  leveia  of  the  SOS  wars  normad  on  a 
stratified  sample  of  4,S00  junior  and  4,900  senior  high  school  students  from  a 
total  aaaple  of  22,000  stwdanta.    The  etratUiad  random  probability  sampls  was 
selected  to  rspreeent  the  racial,  socioeconomic,  and  geographic  characteristics 
of  the  United  States. 
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gft&jJKtlCTt   CM  waa*  taat-rataat  raiiatoiiitias  wara  coaputad  for  a  aaapla  of 
SSttraaat  MCh  liwl  of  tha  S06.   rear  Primary  uwi  childran  ,  tha 

coaffioiaat*  foe  acalaa  r*>ga  frca  .79  to  .91*  fair  Xiiturmadiata  Laval  ehUdran 
<a-24t>,  .73  to  .Mlff  tor  tfimior  Sigh  &ml  childran  (IN. 93),  .74  to  .91 1  wd 
for  Mfeior  High  cM»m  .76  to  .90.    Spaar*afc-*tt*R  raiiafcility 

oaafficimnta  mm  ocapHtad  for  Mimil  critarioo  group*  ta.g.,  *hita  Mlu, 
black  nltff  black  fa^lf ,  aixad  lopU,  ate.}  aad  yiaidad  coafficiaata  ranging 
from  ,65  to  .15  with  *  madia*  vaiua  of  -78. 
r  - 

VMSBttZt    cmmtvwst  Validity >    Tha  authors  ooaputad  structural  iatagrity 
■atxicaa  f  oc  tha  aca  mSSTwd  Uv^f.    Xa  thw  aaaiysas,  aach  of  tha  coaf- 
ficiaata  ia  i**iarpr*t*S  as  6  corraiatioa*  tha  tquart  of  which  rapraaaota  tha 
-paroaat  of  afcructural  *ariaaca  oo  cwmaon  bstwaan  ths  critarioo  group  £a.g.,  black 
*  f m*\ at)  aa$  tha  national  oeca  group,   for  tha  Priaaxy  and  Xotaimadlata  Zavala, 
thay  raportad  that  «alf  tecaptaaca  la  aatiafactcrily  raplicahla  a&d  invariant 
acroaa  aaa'aod  r*oa.   similar  jraplicahllity,  invarianca  aad  coaataacy  coaf- 
ficiaata  wara  raportad  for  Social  Maturity,  Salf  Sacurtty,  and  acted  affiUatlcs*. 
X  structural  integrity  matrix  waa  alao  constructed  for  tha  Xatarmadiat*  SOB.  Tha 
authors  raportad  that  aatiafactory  rapllcability  and  imr*risnca  acroaa  sax  and 
raca  for  Salf  ftpcapta&ca,  Salf  Sacurity,  aad  Social  Maturity .    Paar  Affiliation, 
School  affiliation,  Taachar  Affiliation,  and  Social  Cowfidanc*  wara  raportad  to 
hava  adaquata  rapllcability  iavarianca,  and  constancy,  with  acma  notahla  axcap- 
tiaaa  for  rar*ftfw  -critariw  groups.   Tha  authors  alao  raportad  on  tha  ralation- 
ahip  batnaan  $Ci  acalaa  and  maaauraa  of  intaXlignnca  and  acadamis  achiairaaant. 
SCa  acalaa  bava  aridaaead  loir  ccrraI*tloas  with  mantal  taat  muutm,  and  low 
to  aodarata  rslaticrships  with  raadlag  acfaiavamant.  , 

gjgggTi'  Tha  SOS  appaara  to  bava  high  raliablUty  add  soma  'avidanca  $f  validity, 
jttvsntagas  of  tha  SOB  iaci\*ia  tha  uaa  of  aultipla  acalaa  of  aalf  coacapt, 
aquivalant  forma  acroaa  aga  groupa,  and  a  format  auitabla  for  group  administra- 
tion. 
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title i    Health  Resources  Inventory  {1976)  {Social  Competency 
bating  Scala) 

AUTHOR;    2.  L.  Gesten 

rOBLlSHEXt    American  Psycho logical  Association,  Arlington,  Virginia 
AG!  mmSEt    Children  in  tha  primary  graaaa 

DESCRIPTlOKi    Tha  Health  Reeources  Inventory  (HRI) ,  retitled  tha 
Social  £o5patancy  la ting  Scala  in  the  preaent  study,  is  a  teacher 
rating  scala  of  childran' a  achool-ralatad  par  sons  1  and  social  com- 
patanciaa.    Tha  9X1  is  made  up  to  54  itame  dasignad  to  aaaasa 
several  coapetsnce-related  dimensions  including  self -concept, 
affactiva  expreaaion,  claaaroosi  response,  activation,  intarpar- 
aonal  axilla,  aohiavaiaaat,  and  socialisation.    Teachere  are  to 
rata  all  HRI  items  according  to  how  wall  thay  describe  children 
on  a  5-point  scale  frost  not  at  all  CD  to  vary  wall  £5) .  Factor 
analyaia  of  tha  H1I  revealed  five  "factors:    good  student,  gutey, 
peer  sociability,  rules,  and  frustration.    A  aua  factors  acora, 
a  coepoaite  indax  of  coapetence,  can  ba  ccaputad  by  ausming  tha 
five  individual  factor  acoras. 

STANDARD I lATIQtf:    Tha  KRI  was  developed  on  *  aaapla  of  65  taachar 
ratara  drawn  irea^U  schools  Iocs  tad  in  or  adjacent  to  Rochester, 
Maw  York.    Taacha^wara  randomly  assigns*  ona.  of  two  tasks:  £a) 
to  complete  HRls  f or  "15L.  randomly  aalactad  childran  froa  thair 
claaa  rostar  or  {b>  to  «sea»iete  BRXa  and  s  symptom  scala,  tha 
ciaaarooa  Activity  Rating  Scala-4C*RS)  for  six  childran.  Tha 

taachar  ratinge  wara  coaplatsd  midyearr-ay  whlrh  time  teachers.  

had  3-5  months  of  contact  with  childran.    Thara  wara  592  subjects 
in  tha  noraktlva  eample  including  311  boys,  281  girlaj  300  city 
childranTm  country  childran;  237  first  graders,  197  second 
graders,  and  158  third  gxadara.    Thara  wara  significant  SES  dif- 
ferences between  city  and  country  saaplaa,  favoring  country  resi- 
danta.    Chi  square  tasts  for  sex,  grade,  and  raaidanca  wara  ail 
nonsignificant.  \ 

RELIABILITY :    Raliability  was  tastad  in  tha  standardization  eample 
by  having  ll  of  tha  65  taachara  do  a  aacond  SRI  of  six  randomly 
selected  atudanta  4-6  weeks  aftar  tha  initial  rating.    With  attri- 
tion, a  raliability  aaapla  of  60  first  to  third  gradars  was  ob- 
tainad.    Taat-rataat  raliabilitiaa  wara  as  follows j    sua  factora  « 
.87,  good  atudant  •  .83,  gutay  -  .77,  paar  aociability  »  .72, 
rulaa  -  .91,  and  frustration  tolerance  »  .87. 

VALIDITY*    Concurrant  Validity t    Tha  authors  raportad  corrections 
between  hM  and  CARS  factoTlcbraa  for  183  childran  who  wsra  rated 
on  both  aaaauras.    Twenty-nine  of  tha  30  corralations  computed 
wsra  significant  {correlations  ranging  frost  -.22  to  -.81) .  The 
negative  corralations  indicated  the  in  versa  relationship  between 
competence  and  pathology.    The  highest  correlation  «*«J^waen  tha 
summary  scores  of  tha  two  measures  {-.81).    The  three  aost  highly 
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related  variable  pairs  were  (a)  HKX  rules  end  CMS  acting  out 
C-.IOI,  (to)  H*X  good  student  and  CARS  learning  (-.79} ,  and  (c) 

Kaiftf***^  ^i***06*  aaxioua  (-.705.  Construct 

Validity    Th«  authora  compared  HJtt  acoras  of  a  clinically  lis-  * 
turned  group  of  children  to  tboaa  of  tba  normal  aample.    On  all 
f^**^  °*  **e         tba  normative  sample  bad  significantly 
higher  Hal  acoras.    *urther  aaalyaia  of  H&X  scoraa  within  tba 
normative  sample  indicatad  its  ability  to  discriminate  between 
lawls  of  competence  within  this  group.    Tba  RXX  discrimineted 
between  most  and  least  competent  teacher-identified  children  and 
also  batwaan  both  extreme  group*  and  midcompetont  childran. 


COKHEst:    Tba  ittl  appears  to  ba  a  carafully  developed  taacbar 
rating  instrument  with  adequate  raliability  and  validity.  Little 
taacbar  time  would  ba  naadad  to  complete  tba  SRI,  vat  tba  instru- 
ment  appaars  to  of far  a  graat  daal  of  information  about  children's 
school-relevant  parsonal  and  social  skills.    Tba  usafulnasa  of 
tba  SIX  with  oldar  school  childran  has  not  baan  explored,  but 
itam  eon  tan  t  suggests  its  sppronr i **»n»«*  with  a  wider  age  range. 
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TITLE*    Woodcock-Johnson  Psychoaducational  Battery  #  Part  2:  Tuti 
oTTEhiavement  (1977) 

AOYgOBSi    ft.  W.  Woodcock  and  M.  S.  Johnson 

Fttl&tSKIfcs    Teaching  Reaourcae,  King  ham  f  Massacbueatta 

AGE  RANGE:    Ays  3  yuri  through  adult 

DESCRIPTION:    Tha  ftoodoock^ohnaon  Psychoaducational  Battery  is  a 
aat  of  individually  adminiatared,  standardised  taata  that  vara 
daaignad  to  maasure  cognitiva  deveiopmant,  scholastic  aptitudas, 
acMavamant,  and  intarasts.    Part  2  of  tha  battery  contains  10 
subtast*  for  meaauring  achievement  in  reading,  mathematics,  written 
language,  and  knowledge.    Sing  la  eubtemts  or  cl  us  tars  of  aubtasta 
may  ba  \dminietered  to  Mat  specific  assessment  neads.    For  ax* 
ample,  tha;  reading  clustar  of  a.^teats  includes  letter-word  iden- 
tification, word  attack*  and  peerage  comprehenaion.    The  mathema- 
tics  clustar  of  auhtaata  includes  calculation  and  applied  problems. 
Tha  same  aat  of  auhtaata  in  tha  battery  ara  adminiatered  to  all 
school-age  and  oldar  subject*.    A  full  range  of  scoraa  may  ba  de- 
rived from  tha  raw  scoraa,  including  grada  scores,  aga  scores, 
percentile  ranks,  standard  scoraa ,  ralativa  performance  indax  {RPI}, 
normal  curve  equivaienta,  soggeeted  instructional  ranges,  and  tha 
90%  rangaa  of  expected  achievement.    A  clustar  diffaranea  score 
nay  also  ha  obtained  by  comparing  tha  subject's  obtained  subtast 
clustar  score  to  his  axpactad  clustar  acora  for  aga  or  grada 
(avaraga  clustar  scores  for  aga  and  grada  ara  provided  in  tha 
manual} . 

STANDARDISATION:    Normative  data  for  tha  Woodcock-Johnson  was 
gatharad  'frtmi  4,732  subjects  in  49  cosssunitiaa  widely  distributad 
throughout  tha  United  States.    Tha  norming  samp  la  axtandad  from 
aga  3  to  adults  SO  yaars  and  oldar.    About  3  #900  sub j acts  consti- 
tuted tha  school  sample  (I~12) .    Tha  norming  sample  was  stratifiad 
for  sax,  race,  occupational  status,  geographic  region,  and  type  of 
cooeunity,  baaed  on  1970  Census  data*    To  further  achieve  accurate 
norms  for  tha  U.S.  population;  an  individual  subject  weighting  was 
exacutad  during  analysis.    Norm  table*  for  grada  equivalent  scores, 
aga  equivalent  scores,  parcantila  rank,  and  axpactad  grada  score 
and  range  ara  providad  in  tha  manual. 

RELIABILITY;    Moodcock  (1978 }  reports  raliabilitiaa  from  the  stan- 
dardization sample  for  subtaats  and  clustar  scores.    Median  split- 
half  raliabilitiaa  (Spearman* Brown  correction)  across  aga  groups 
for  selected  auhtaata  waxes    letter-word  identification  (.95), 
word  attack  (.92),  passage  comprehension  (.861,  calculation  £.89} , 
and  applied  problems  £.85).    Tha  reliability  of  tha  clustar  scores 
was  reported  as  tha  avaraga  subtast  reliability  for  each  clustar. 
Tha  median  clustar  reliability  coefficients  across  aga  groups  for 
tha  reading  subtast  cluster  was  .96  and  for  tha  mathematics  subtast 
clustar,  .92.    Tha  raading  and  aathamatics  cluster  score  intercor- 
relations  for  tha  standardisation  sample  ranged  fro*  .44  (kinder- 
garten} to  .65  (grade  12)  for  school-age  children. 
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V&frlDira I    Concurrent  Validity i    Woodcock  (1978}  summarizes  the 
many  stuidiM  t^t         cc^ptrk  tlx*  battery  with  other  Btuuru. 
Concurrent  validity  coefficients  for  the  W-J  reeding  tests  end 
other  measures  were*    grade  3  sample,  W-J  correlated  .11  with  love 
Total  Heeding*  .91  with  run  Heeding,  .19  with  Wide  Xange  Achieve- 
nent  Test  Beading,  end  .92- with  Woodcock  Heading  Neetery  Teat; 
grade  5  staple,  W-J  correlated  .7*  with  Iowa,  .75  with  PIAT,  .84 
with  WWW,  end  .17  with  Wttttf*  for  grade  12  sample,  W-J  correlated 
.•6  with  fI*T,  .90  with  WWW,  end  .90  with  WHIT.  Correlations 
between  WnT  mathama tics  teats  end  other  measures  were  eleo  re- 
ported? for  grade  3  easiple,  W-J  correlated  .62  with  Iowa  Hath, 
.82  with  lay  Meth,  .70  with  PXAT  Hath,  and  .46  with  WKAS*  for 
grade  S  sample*  W-J  correlated  .77  with  Iowa*  .88  with  Key  Hath, 
.69  with  PIAT,  and  .78  with  WRAVt  for  grade  12  sample,  W-J  corre- 
lated .71  with  Iowa,  .74  with  PXAT,  and  .81  with  Wi*T.    the  W-J 
achievement  cluster  scores  were  compared  to  ecoree  on  other  mee- 
•urea  edteinietered  to  a  sample  of  children  with  sever*  learning 
disabilities.    W-J  reading  cluster  ecoree  correlated  .55  to  .84 
with  FIAT  end  HUT  reading  subtests*  for  W-J  math,  correlations 
ranged  from  ,36  to  .77  for  91X2  and  WRAT  math  subtests.  Construct 
Validity!    Woodcock  (1978)  conducted  cluster  analysis  studies  of 
'items  Worsting  each  of  the  subtests  and  subtests  forming  each  of 
the  W-J  clusters.    Results  of  these  analyses  indicated  more  simi- 
larity within  subtests  and  clusters  than  between  them,  although 
there  was  seme  similarity  ecroes  certain  tests  for  particular  age 
groups*    Predictive  Validity :    Woodcock  (1978$  else  reports  evi- 
dence for  tto^validity  of  tne  battery  in  predicting  ead-of-first 
grade  achievement.    W-J  cognitive  ability  scores  were  obtained  at 
the  end  of  kindergarten  for  42  subjects  end  et  the  beginning  of 
grade  one  for  73  subjects.    The  correlations  between  the  W-J  cog- 
nitive ability  scores  end  their  subsequent  W-J  achievement  scores 
at  the  end  of  first  grade  ranged  from  .52  to  .67  for  reeding  and 
.44  to  .60  for  mathematics. 

COMMENT;    The  reading  and  mathematics  subtests  and  subtest  clus- 
ters"©? the  W-J  battery  appear  to  have  a  moderate  to  high  degree 
of  reliability  and  concurrent  validity.    The  advantages  of  the  w-j 
reeding  end  achievement  cluster  ecoree  lie  in  the  multiple  aspects 
of  achievement  assessed  end  included  in  determining  the  scores. 
The  subtests  ere  also  short  and  easy  to  administer.    The  table 
for  determining  "cluster  difference11  ecoree  also  is  a  useful  as- 
pect of  the  instrustent. 
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TITLE:    Preschool  Inventory  (1970) 
AUTHOR}     1.  N.  Caldwell 

POT&XSHEXt    addieoa-Wealey,  Menlo  Park,  California 
AGE  RAMGlt    3-6  yuri  of  age  • 

DKSCKlPYlCWt    The  Preecnool  Inventory  (PSI)'  was  designed  to  be  a 
EHeT  aeaessaeat  of  young  children's  achievement  in  areaa.  regarded 
as  necessary  foe  school  auccaaa.    The  following  performance  araaa 
vara  considered  la  PS1  item  aalactiont    basic  information  and 
vocabulary  f  nuabar  cone  apt*  and  ordination;  concapta  of  aire, 
abape,  action,  and  color?  concapta  of  tin*,  objact  claaa,  and 
aocial  functions;  viaual-aotor  perforaaneaj  following  instructional 
and  independence  and  aalf  help.    The  currant  raviaion  of  tha  PSZ 
(1570 J  contains  €4  itaaa  to  ba  individually  administered  to  tha 
child.    All  itaaa  ara  acorad  as  aithar  eorract  (1  point}  or  incor- 
ract  (0  points).    Mo  distinction  ia  made  between  a  wrong  answar 
and  no  answar.    Tha  child's  acora  on  tha  PS1  is  tha  total  number 
of  eorract  raspoasss  ba  makaa.    Four  aubacala  acoraa  can  alao  ba 
obtainadt    paraonal- social  raaponaivanasa,  asaociativa  vocabulary, 
concapt  activation-numerical ,  and  concapt  activation- saneory. 

STANDARD  I  EATIOtf :    Two  standardisation  saaplaa  hava  baan  uaed  in 
3aval oping  tha  PSX,  rafarrad  to  aa  tha  original  and  tha  raviaad 
atandardixation  eamples.    Tha  original  atandardixation  aanple  waa 
coaposad  of  389  childran  agaa  4-6  to  6-5,  involvad  in  Haad  Start 
(1965)  prograaa  ia  Haw  York  City,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Loa  Angelet, 
ah  Indian  reservation  in  North  Dakota,  rural  children  in  Miaais- 
aippi,  and  childran  in -Syracuse.    Tha  raviaad  atandardixation 
aaapla  waa  coaposad  of  1531  childran  agaa  3-0  to  6-5,  in  ovax  ISO 
Haad  Start  elaeeea  throughout  tha  Cnited  Stataa.    Thia  aaapls  had 
an  aqual  six  of  boys  and  \girla  who  represented  at  laast  fiva  major 
ethnic  groups.    Xegional  and  national  noraa  for  tha  PSZ  wara  gen- 
erated froat  this  aaapla  and  ara  raportad  ia  tha  Manual. 

reliability  i    Tha  original  Inventory  waa  m»da  up  of  161  items  and 
yielded  a  split-half  reliability  coefficient  (Spearman-Brown  eor- 
ract ion)  of  .97.    A  ehortaned  varaion,  made  up  of  85  itaaa,  re- 
vaaiad  a  corralatioa  of  .98  with  tha  original  varaion.  Split-half 
raliability  for  tha  ahortanad  varaion  waa  .95.    Tha  Inventory  waa 
furthar  ahortanad  to  64  item*  without  lowaring  its  raliability. 
Tha  standard  arror  of  measurement  for  tha  currant  PSX  (1970) 
ranged  fro*  3.1  (agaa  5-6  to  6-5)  to  3.9  (agaa  4-6  to  i-ll) . 
Regional  atudiaa  of  tha  PSX  with  childran  fir  oh  Arixona  and  North 
Carolina  supported  tha  raliability  of  tha  PSX.  Coafficianta 
ranged  frost  .60  to  .95  across  S£S  and  eg*  groups. 

VALIDITY:    Construct  Validity i    Tha  author  raportad  on  tha  rela- 
tionsbip  between  PSl  and  Stanford-Binat  Intalliganca  Seals  acoras 
for  1476  childran  in  tha  raviaad  atandardixation  aaapla.  Corre- 
iatlons  rangad  from  .39  for  3«y«ar«olds  to  .65  for  5-year-olds, 
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with  *  correlation  of  .44  for 
that  with  only  421  of  the  varij 
counted  for  fay  the  9SI,  tha  PSI 
iu  addition  to  general  intelligi 
the  extant  to  which  th*  PSX  diffi 
low  achiavament  in  the  revised  si 


entire  sample*    Caldwell  no tad 
a  is  Stanford-Binat  scores  ac- 
ppeared  to  be  ©assuring  som  thing 
:e«    *Ebe  author  also,  reported  on 
ktiatad  children  of  high  and 
xation  sample*  Point 


biaarial  correlations  of  each  itam  With  the  total  PSI  acora  for 
each  of  five  age  group*  indicated  tbatt  the  PSX  had  adequate  dia- 
cr initiatory  power  C.45  to  ,5*).  \ 

COWQPCTs    The  PSX  appears  to  have  adequate  reliability  for  young 
cEHSran  of  different  ages,  sex,  region  Aand  ethnic  group.  Re- 
ported validity  studies  are  limited.    The\pSX  appears  to  be  at 
least  r\m  adequate  as  other  available  measures  and  ia  easier  and 
quicker  to  administer. 
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TXT&E*    California  Prsachool  Social  Compatancy  Scaia  (1969} 
*ttTH0BS>    S.  L*vift«,  F.  F.  Ilsay,  and  M«  Lswis 

gyttlHPt    Consulting  Psychologists  Praas,  Palo  Alto;  California 

DKggWtgttOga    Tha  California  Fraacbool  Social  Compatancy  Soala 
{CPSdt)"wa*  davaiopad  to  avaluata  tha  social  functioning  of  pre- 
school childran*    Tha  seals  consists  of  30  i  tarns  rapraaanting  a 
wida  rang*  of  critical  social  akilla»  such  as  raaponsa  to  roc  tins, 
raaponsa  to  tha  unfamiliar*  following  dir actions*  making  axplana- 
tionsr  aharing,  halping  othars*  raaction  to  frustrationr  *nd  ac- 
capting  limits.    Each  its*  cootaina  four  da  script!  va  statamants 
that  raprasant  varying  dagraas  of  compatanc*  ralativ*  to  tha  ba- 
havior maasursd  by  tha  its*  (4«*wst  compatanti  l«iaaat  eompatant) . 
Tha  total  nuafcar  of  points  is  tha  child's  social  compatancy  scora* 
Ratings  ara  to  ba  baaad  on  cumuiativa  obaarvations  of  tha  child  in 
his  praschool  or  nursary  school  an  vironmant. 

STJUfflJUtDXIATICW:    Tha  CPSCS  waa  standardixad  on  a  aampla  of  800 
childran  approsimataly  raprasanting  tha  proportion  of  praschool 
childran  in  tha  major  urban  cantars  for  aach  gaographic  ragion  of 
tha  Onitad  Statas,    in  aach  of  four  aga  groups  (2-6  to  5-6) ,  thara 
vara  SO  malaa  and  SO  famalas  from  f amiliaa  of  low  occupational 
laval,  and  50  malaa  and  SO  famalas  of  high  occupational  laval. 
Saparata  norma  (parcantilas)  wara  as tablishad  for  aach  of  tha  four 
aga  groups  by  sax  and  occupational  laval  and  ara  raportad  in  tha 
manual* 

Rt&X&gnaTys    Tha  authors  raportad  tha  rasulta  of  thraa  reliability 
studias  cooductad  in  Taxas,  Hinnaaota,  and  California.    Tha  rali- 
ability  coaf f icianta  of  indapandant  ratars  in  aach  of  tha  studias 
rangad  from  ,75  to  *t«,    Odd-avan  raliabiiity  coafficiants  vara 
also  computad  by  aga*  sax,  and  occupational  laval  and  rangad  from 
«  .90  to  .98  CSpsarman-arown  contraction).    Raliabiiity  astimatas  of 

intamai  consistancy  war*  comparabla  across  tha  four  aga  groups. 
Ovar  80%  of  tha  i tarns  showsd  corraiations  of  .50  or  abova  with 
tha  total  scora. 

VALIDITY s    No  validity  information  was  providad  by  tha  authors. 

COKKSNT:    Although  lacking  information  on  its  validity,  tha  CPSCS 
is  ona  of  tha  faw  praschool  msasuras  availabla  for  assassing  tha 
*  social  compstanca  of  young  childran.    Tha  CPSCS  stands  in  contrast 

to  most  othar  bahavior  rating  scalas  by  focusing  on  childran1 s 
compatancias  rathar  than  thair  bahavior  daficits  or  problaas.  Ths 
astablishad  raUability  and  faca  validity  of  tha  seals  suggasts 
its  usafulnaas  for  assasslng  young  childran1 s  social  skills.  It 
is  notaworthy  thkt  tha  CPSCS  was  davalopad  from  tha  Cain-Uvina 
Social  Compatancy  Scala,  a  fraquantly  usad  nsAsurs  of  an  indivi- 
dual's social  constancy.  \         J  _ 
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TSTISt    Xibni  t^nactiox^XasulaiTity  Seals  for  ttaachoolara  (1971) 


SBB2&'    J*  C.  Wirght 

ggjtflSB*    Caatral  MidwajatarB  sagional  Mucatiooal  Laboratory*  St.  tan,  Missouri 


wm  davalopad  aa  an  aaaiar  tank  iodtM  on  tha  Hatching  Faailiai  riguras  Tast 
CMffW,  aad  daa isjnad  for  youagar  childran.    It  coaaista  of  fiv*  practios  and 
tan  taat  itsma  on  acich  of  tuc  ^oiessm  (a  and  s)i .    £ach  itaas  nrasanf  u  a  atandard 
Una  drafting  of  a  oamm  objact,  togtrtbtr  with  four  to  aix  aia&lnr  aitamativaa, 
only  ovmi  of  which  la  tba  aaact  duplicate  of  tha  standard  figura.    Tha  child  ia 
aftfcnd  to  find  and  point  to  th*  ona  mu&t  copy  in  tha  array,  and  ?ataacy  to  f irat 
raspoaaa  aad  rmahsr  of  arrora  ara  raoordad.    Diractioua  for  adainiataring  the 
tMXS9  iaclnda  standard  psooayta  to  ba  uaad  wfeaa  youngar  childraa  forgat  or  fail 
to  folio*  tba  inatructiona.    Childran  ara  alloiaad  thrsa  arrora  on  any  itaai 
baf oti  adwa^ciaa  to  tha  &axt  itaau 

^^^■Sp  ^^S»^>  "^^^P  ^^^^^     i^^vbw  4V^VSP* 

grwrAKDiZATXy!   Tfca  tJOMS  waa  oavalopad  on  childran  frcn  18  aaatpiaa,  atudiad  by 
invaatiflatort  in  tha  o*,d,#  sag  land*  and  Australia  (tfright,  1978) .   *  total  of 
l,40i  childran  vara  dram  fro*  widaly  varying  geographical,  atonic,  raaldantial, 
and  SSS  group*,    Tha  standardisation  ssatpla  incluflad  722  fasmlaaflarid  $06  aalas, 
ranging  in  ago  fro*  2  yaara,  S  aontha,  to  6  yaars,  •  swaths,    for  purpoaas  of 
aocastiv*  anaiyaia  childran  warn  grcupad  into  four  intarvaia  by  agst    2-5  to  3-#t 
3-7  to  d-d*  4*7  to  S-dj  nnd  5*7  to  6~d.   Wanna  and  atandard  davtationa  for 
arrora  and  lataacy  by  ago*  sax*  typn  of  cosasunity,  typa  of  aatting,  and  aatiaatsd 
incosa  group  an  givaa  in  Wright  C197S} . 

fCLxmx^TTj   rron  tba  standardisation  santpia  a  total  of  495  childran  warn  taatad 
tvica  on  tba  KJtXf?,  at  intarvmla  ranging  from  ona  to  sight  waaka.    Ovaxall  fro* 
tha  fix  at  taating  to  tba  aacond  thara  was  a  significant  incraaaa  in  latancy  and  a 
aigalficaat  daeraaaa  in  arrora.   Taat~rataat  rnUatoility  nan  .531  for  latanciaa 
and  .746  for  arrora.    tba  author  notad  that  tbaaa  Mara  for  tba  aajority  aitarnata 
fora  reliability  aatinataa*   Approsdaataly  half  of  tba  childran  wars  givan 

form  A  than  I,  and  tba  raaiaining  half  CIKZSi)  vara  taatad  vith  form  B ,  than  a. 
Thara  war*  no  aignif leant  main  af facta  of  form  or  intaractiona  involving  fora  on 
latancy  or  arrora*    ngraasaant  batwaan  tba  two  fcraa  «aa  good  for  arrora  C.72)  and 
fair  for  latnnciaa  {.59}. 

vauamt   gaBSHBEffiS  V*lid|^vi   Scblactax  and  saikind  (1977J  axaainad  5-  to  7- 
yaar-olda  parforaanca  of  tba  Mffif  and  tba  XM1S9  and  found  significant  intar-tast 
corrmlationa  for  arrorv  and  latancy  batwaac  tba  aaaauraa.   Cbfiitmet  Validity? 
Tba  author  mportad  avidanca  of  validity  aa  tba  dagrao  to  which  childran 

working  on  it  diaplay  a  tandaacy  to  chooaa  batwaan  apaad  and  accuracy  aa  a  aattar 
of  atxatagic  choica.    Tba  dagraa  to  which  childran  show  a  trada-off  batwaan 
spaad  and  accuracy  baa  baon  uaad  aa  an  indicator  of  tba  dagraa  to  which  a  sat  to 
chooaa  ths*  haa  baan  aatabliabad  in  tba  taating  aaaaion.   Tha  matarical  indicator 
of  this  atratagic  trada-of  f  ia  tba  aagnifetda  of  tba  aagatlv*  ccrralatioo  batwaan 
spaad  and  accuracy.    Xataacy^by-arser*  corrmlationa  for  praachoolara  in  tha 
atandardlnation  aajapla  vara  highly  significant,   furthar  support  of  tha  construct 
validity  of  tha  XKXf?  in  shown  by  u  **lationahip  to  otbar  raiavant  variablaa 
such  aa  attantion  span  in  fraa  play,  distract ibility  in  tha  praacbool  fatting, 
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f  f  ut  mm  ac^tx&X.  lafl  hahiwlag     tines  ft  CMcCImuIiab  *  1.975 1  . 

MoClufttay  ttod  Mriffrt  (1*7$)  oMkImA  finul  QQpjmiftg  bi|l>ViOC  *Ai  KUXCT  WOOX+B 
itd  fou»ft  r%f l#ctiv«  ckildrt*  *tr«  nocf  «y*taft*ti«  vewMn  *&3  visually  f  ixod 
ion  ingooMiUoB  poctiom  of  §UmU  than  Old  iapolsiw  ofail&pa*.   tfrlQht  (1974) 
faood  rafXacfcivp*  aiaaadi  of  ^nrr**Tfff Taa  io  thu  davalocattat  erf  visual  atrataaia*. 

ditiiUii  bttmon  *Ki*^4#*3^t*d  raflacUvaa  no*  *ap«laiv!p^  Moato**;* 

ftaift,  ami  rtt«4rich-Cofar  C1»77J  wa*>*ai4saata4  roflMUrM  hitter  ttan  N. 

ijpol*!***  on  both  BfitmLim  mi  pcotoeial  bafcavior. 

SatBXt   tho  Kttfff  a#f*ars  to         otequito  reliability  ud  validity  for  uaa 
as  ft  rpaaarch  tool  in  asaasai&g  rafXtoticft^ipyclsivity  in  youagar  ehmrao. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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TA4LC  Y  —  AVERAGE  QUADS  PLACIMfNT  FO«  AGE  * 
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CHILD  PARTICIPATION 
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PARgHTAL  RIGHTS 

IT  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT  THAT  YOU  ARE  A^ARE  OF  ATfO  UNOERSTANQ  THAT  YOU  HAVE  THE 
FGU.0!!lfl6  RIGHTS: 

1.  To  review  tte  procedures  a?*d  instructs  to  be  used  in  interview  :ki  and 
testing  ?*ch  child. 

2.  To  be  fully  infoirwd  of  the  results  of  the  intarviatrfno  and  tastlno. 

3.  To  *1tK»raw  your  child  fron  project  participation  at  any  time. 


COtFlOEIlTlAUTY  OF  STJOENT  RECORDS 

Only  q*nl1f1rrJ  school  psnrcmsl  vho  have  a  lenitiiaato  educational  interest  ar? 
sllnfhtc  to  rcvi-v  a  student's  records. 

;jo  school  records  will  I-  rslwsci  to  nonichool  personnel  without  witton  parent 
mmission. 

A  r-cord  of  insoocticn  s*nct   s  in  **ach  child's  file  «mi  nust      sicnod  prior  to 
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RESPONDENT:   [J  Hother/Hother  Figure  I     I    I    I  I 

-  CJ  Fether/Father  Figure 
[J^Vtm  Adult  


Part  I.   Background  Information 

Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  sow*  background  questions.    Sometimes  background 
information  can  ba  helpful  in  understanding  wore  important  concerns.    If  at 
a!ytS  JSS  feel  a  question  is  an  invasion  of  your  privacy,  feel  free  not  to 
answer  it    We  would  prefer  to  have  no  answers  to  some  questions  rather  than 
intrude     <  IFRESPONSEHT  REFUSES  TO  ANSWER  A  QUESTION,  ENTER  "NR"  IN  THE 
SPACE) 

1.  First,  could  you  tell  me  about  now  many  times  you  moved  in  the  last 
3  years?  (#) 

2.  About  now  many  years  have  you  lived  in  this  home? 

/7#  Years  O  ™  «*  Uf* 

L-1  (SO  TO  Q6) 

3.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  neighborhood? 

a*™  D%VvR 

4.  How  long  have  you  lived  In  this  town? 

0  ,  Years  D  »«  % 

5.  Before  you  moved  to  this  town,  where  did  you  live? 


CITY 


STATE  COUNTY 


Do  you  rent  or  own  this  home? 

£J  Rent  O  0wn 

How  many  rooms  are  there  in  this  home,  not  counting  bathrooms,  utility 
i£^t  poshes,  or  half-™*  (i.e..  rooms  unsuitable  for  sleeping  or 
general  living  purposes)?   :  l»' 

How  would  you  describe  your  household,  crowded  and  it  1»  Jlfficul t  to  find 
a  place  to  be  alone,  crowded  but  one  can  usually  find  a  place  to  be  alone, 
or  enough  space  for  everybody? 

/-)  Crowded  and  it  is      D  Crowded  but  one      O  fnou9h  space 
U  difficult  to  find  can  usually  find  for  everybody 

a  place  to  be  alone        a  place  to  be  alone 
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9.    I'd  1  ike  to  ask  you  about  some  things  you  may  or  may  not  have,   would  you 
mm  tailing  in  which  of  th«  following  things  you  have?  (FOR  EACH  ITEM 
RESPONDENT  HAS  ASK,  "HOW  MANY?"} 

Number 


Yes 

to 

Television 

[  ] 

t  3 

Radio 

C  1 

[  3 

Record  player,  stereo 

C  3 

[  3 

Telephone 

C  3 

[  3 

Encyclopedia 

[  3 

C  3 

Dictionary 

U 

C  3 

Car 

C  3 

C  3 

(count  once  per  system) 


TO.   What  is  your  religious  preference,  if  any? 

£7  Lutheran  £J  Jewish  {J  Preference 

O  Other  Protestant    O  Other  Preference  (GO  TO  Q11) 

(Specify)   

£7  Cethol  1c   

10a.    How  often  do  you  attend  church -related  activities  other  than 
religious  services? 

£J  Once  a  week  £7  At  least  once  a  year 

[J  Once  a  month  /T  l*ss  thaf1  QnC€  a  ***** 

[J  A  few  times  a  year        £J  Never 

11.    Do  you  have  any  strong  ties  with  any  racial  or  ethnic  group?  (RECORD 

RESPONSE)   

11a.     Race  of  respondent  as  determined  through  observation: 

£j  White  American  [J  Native  American  [J  Asian  American 
£7  Afro  American        £y  Spanish  American       [J  Other  (Specify) 


12.    {ASK  IF  FATHER/ FATHER  FIGURE  IS  PRESENT  IN  HOME)    Does  your  Husband/ 
partner  have  any  strong  ties  with  any  racial  or  ethnic  group?  (RECORD 
RESPONSE)    


12a.    Race  of  father/father  figure  as  determined  through  observation: 

[2/  White  American  fj  Native  American  ^7  Asian  American 
£J  Af ro  American         £J  Spanish  American        rj  Other  (Specify) 
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/  /  /  /  / 


13.    (IF  NECESSARY  ASK)  Whit  language  Is  usually  spoken  in  your  home? 

O  English  £7  Spanish  £7  Other  (Specify) 


14.  Old  you  vote  1n  the  1980  election  (The  one  between  Carter  and  Reagan)? 

£7  Yes  O  No 

15.  It  would  be  helpful  to  know  If  people  with  different  financial  resources 
have  different  concerns.   If  you  turn  to  Page  6  of  your  booklet  you'll 
see  four  bows*   In  the  top  box,  please  mark  the  box  for  the  figure  that 
comes  closest  to  your  present  yearly  family  income  before  taxes.  This 
figure  should  include  salaries,  pensions,  and  all  other  incomes.  If 
you  are  not  sure,  please  indicate  your  best  guess. 

16.  The  common  sources  of  family  income  are  listed  in  the  box  below  family 
income.   Tbty  are:    (READ  ALOUD) 

•Mother's  Job  • County  Welfare  Benefits 

tit* Father's  Job  • Pensions 

•Other  Adult's  Job  -Aid  to  Families  With 

•Unemployment  Benefits  Dependent  Children 


•Worker's  Compensation 

•  Social  Security  Disability 
Benefits 


•Supplemental  Security  Income 
•Other  Sources 


Please  stark  the  box  or  boxes  that  represent  your  family's  sources  of 
income.    (WAIT  WHILE  RESPONDENT  HARKS  SOXES  THEN  ASK)   Now  I'd  like  you 
to  circle  the  source  of  Income  that  is  most  important.,,  the  source  that 
contributes  most  to  your  total  family  income. 

17,  In  the  next  box  down  are  five  facial  expressions.   The  facial  expressions 
range  from  very  bad  or  dissatisfied  to  very  good.   Put  an  "X"  on  the 
facial  expression  that  best  sums  up  your  current  financial  situation, 

18.  I  have  one  final  question  about  your  family  resources.   Where  there  any 
times  during  the  last  12  months  when  you  or  your  family  had  trouble 
getting  the  basic  necessities  such  as  food,  clothing,  housing,  or  health 
care?  Please  mark  the  box  for  either  "Yes*  or  "No"  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 
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£J  Father/Father  Figure 
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Fart  J.  Unquiet* 


to  comma  this  past  of  the  survey  interview,  the  interviewer  must  be 

THOROUGHLY  FAMILIAR  WITH  PEABOOY  PICTURE  VOCABULARY  TEST  -  REVISES  (PPVT-R) 
,  MANUAL  Alio  TEST  MATERIALS. -  YOU  WILL  NEED  PPVT-R  FORM  L  SERIES  OF  PLATES  AND 
A  PPVT-R  ANSWER  FORM  (ONE  FORM  FOR  EACH  RESPON8ENT)  TO  PROCEED  WITH  PART  S. 


One  of  the  things  we're  interested  in  knowing  sort  about  is  language. . .the 
language  or  words  parents  and  children  use  to  communicate.   Pictures  art  one 
way  of  understanding  sort  about  the  words  people  use  to  communicate*  I'd 
like  to  have  you  look  at  some  pictures  and  tell  me  what  they  Man  to  you. 
We  show  these  pictures  to  all  the  children  and  adults  we  interview. 


TURN  TO  TRAINING  PLATE  D. 


As  you  can  see  there  are  four  pictures  on  this  page.    Each  of  the*  is  numbered. 


INDICATE  BY  POINTING  TO  AND  NUMBERING  EACH  IN  TURN  -  1 ,  2, 
3,  AND  4. 


!  will  say  a  word;  then  I  want  you  to  tell  ne  the  number  of,  or  point  to,  the 
picture  that  best  tells  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Let's  try  one.  Tell  »  the 
number  of,  or  point  to,  the  picture  which  best  tells  the  meaning  of  "wheel." 


IF  THE  RESPONDENT  MAKES  THE  DESIRED  RESPONSE,  TURN  TO 
TRAINING  PLATE  E.    IF  THE  RESPONDENT  CHOOSES  THE  WRONG 
ILLUSTRATION,  GIVE  THE  CORRECT  CHOICE,  EXPLAIN  WHY  IT  IS 
CORRECT,  AND  GO  TO  TRAINING  PLATE  E. 


That's  fine.    Now,  what  number  is  "giant?" 


IF  THE  RESPONDENT  MAKES  THE  DESIRED  RESPONSE,  TURN  TO  THE 
CORRECT  STARTING  POINT  PLATE.    IF  RESPONDENT  CHOOSES  THE  WRONG 
ILLUSTRATION,  GIVE  THE  CORRECT  CHOICE,  EXPLAIN  WHY  IT  IS 
CORRECT,  AND  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PLATE.    OCCASIONALLY,  IT  HAY  BE 
NECESSARY  TO  ADMINISTER  ADDITIONAL  SERIES  OF  PRACTICE  WORDS  IN 
ORDER  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  DESIRED  RESPONSE  PATTERN  {*SEE  BOX 
BELOW).    IN  SUCH  CASES,  USE  AS  MANY  OF  THE  ALTERNATE  PRACTICE 
WORDS  AS  NEEDED,  UNTIL  THE  RESPONDENT  CORRECTLY  CHOOSES  TWO 
CONSECUTIVE  WORDS  WITHOUT  YOUR  HELP.    THEN  TURN  TO  THE  CORRECT 
STARTING  POINT  PLATE  AND  CONTINUE  WITH  DIRECTIONS  BELOW. 


♦Directions  for  administering  the  PPVT-R  Have  been  quoted  directly  frost  the 
Pea body  Picture  Vocabulary  Test- Revised-Manual ,  pp.  15-16  {Dunn  &  Dunn,  1981). 
Manual  and  saterials  can  be  purchased  from  American  Guidance  Service, 
Circle  Pine,  Mi. 
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Fins*   Now  Vm  going  to  show  you  scat  other  pictures.   Each  time  I  say  a  word, 
you  say  the  nuMbtr  of,  or  point  to*  the  picture  which  best  tells  the  Meaning 
of  the  word.  As  we  go  through  the  book  you  may  not  be  sure  you  know  the 
Meaning  of  see*  of  the  words,  but  look  carefully  at  all  of  the  pictures  any- 
way and  choose  the  one  you  think  is  right.   What  number  is  (STARTING  POINT 


CONTINUE  TEST  ADMINISTRATION  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PROCEDURES 
PRESENTED  IN  THE  PPVT-R  MANUAL. 

NOTE:    STARTING  THE  PPVT-R  WITH  ITEM  110,  "ARCHERY,"  MAY  BE  TOO 
DIFFICULT  FOR  SOME  INDIVIDUALS,  PARTICULARLY  SOMEONE  WHO  DID 
NOT  FINISH  HIGH  SCHOOL.    YOU  CAN  USE  THE  FOLLOWING  AS  A  GENERAL 
GUIDE:    ADD  S  TO  THE  LAST  YEAR  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  AND  START 
TESTING  wrnfTHE  ITEM  CORRESPONDING  TO  THE  SUM,  I.e.,  THE  SUM 
BECOMES  AN  APPROXIMATE  AGE  LEVEL  FOR"  THE  PERSON'S  VOCASULARLY 
SKILLS.    FOR  EXAMPLE,  FOR  A  PERSON  WHO  FINISHED  THE  10TH  GRADE. 
ADO  S  TO  GET  A  SUM  (AGE)  OF  15  AND  START  TESTING  AT  ITEM  105, 
"CONTEMPORARY."    IN  GENERAL,  START  WITH  AN  EASIER  ITEM  IF  YOU 
HAVE  REASON  TO  BELIEVE  THE  PERSON  WILL  HAVE  DIFFICULTY  ESTAB- 
LISHING A  BASAL. 
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RESPONDENTS:  [J  Nothtr/Hcthtr  Figure 
[J  Fathtr/Father  Figure 
O  Qthtr  Adult   


I  I  I  I  I 


Part  J,   Uwwwi  {Continued) 


9 

:RJC 


Transfer  Information  and  scores  froa$  the  PPVT-R  Answer  Form  to  tht 
appropriate  blinks  below. 


Date  of  Ttst: 
Date  of  Birth: 
Chronological  Ago: 
Raw  Score: 
Standard  Score: 
Age  Equivalent: 
Grade  Equivalent: 
Percentile: 
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RESPONDENTS:  [J  Noth«r/Hcth«r  Flyuri 
£7  F*tJwpAF«th«r  Flgurt 


I  I  I  I  I 


Part  J.    lingMagg  (Continued) 


:RIC 


Transfer  Information  and  scores  froa  tht  PPVT-R  Answer  For*  to  the 
appropriate  blanks  below. 


Olti  of  Tt$t: 
Date  of  8irth: 
Chronological  Ago: 
Raw  Score; 
Standard  Score: 
Age  Equivalent; 
Grade  Equivalent: 
Percentile: 
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RESPONDENTS:   £J  Mother/Hotter-  Mgurt  /    I     I    I  I 

£J  Father/Father  Figure 


£7  Other  Adult 


Part  i.   language  (Continued) 


Transfer  information  and  scores  fnoai  the  PPVT-R  Answer  Form  to  the 
appropriate  blanks  below. 


Oate  of  Test: 
Date  of  Birth: 
Chronological  Age: 
Raw  Score: 
Standard  Score: 
Age  Equivalent: 
Gr<  <e  Equivalent: 
Percentile: 


ERIC 
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RESPONDENT:    £7  Hother/Mother  Figure  /  fill 

£J  Father/Father  Figure 
£7  Other  Adult  ,  


Part  Kp   Family  and  Friends 

Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  som  questions  about  your  rt latlonships  with  family 
and  friends.   Please  turn  to  Pages  7  and  8  in  your  booklet. 

Etch  numbered  box  on  these  pages  represents  people  you  feel  close  to  and  Out 
you  know  Mill.    I'll  be  asking  you  questions  about  these  people  but  I  am  not 
interested  in  their  names,  only  hot*  you  feel  about  the*.   Write  down  the 
initials  of  the  people  that  you  feel  close  to  and  that  you  know  well.   You  may 
fill  in  as  Many  or  as  few  boxes  as  you  want.    (IF  RESPONDENT  DOES  NOT  WANT  TO 
WRITE  DOWN  INITIALS,  THEY  NAY  REFER  TO  THE  PERSON  8Y  THE  NUH6ER  NEXT  TO  THE 
BOX  OR  USE  SOKE  OTHER  METHOD*  E.G.,  NICKNAME.    INITIALS  ARE  SOLELY  FOR  THEIR 
CONVENIENCE  IN  RECALLING  THE  PERSON  FOR  LATER  QUESTIONS .  WATTwRIiE 
RESPONDENT  LISTS  UP  TO  10  PEOPLE.) 

Task  #2 

Next  to  each  person's  initials  is  a  box  (POINT)  for  marking  whether  the 
person  is  a  friend  (not  kin),  or  relative  (kin).    For  each  person,  circle  *R" 
if  the  person  is  a  relative  or  "F"  if  the  ^rson  is  a  friend.    (WAIT  WHILE 
RESPONDENT  CIRCLES  RELATIONSHIP. } 

Task  #3 

Now  I'd  like  you  to  mark  about  how  often  you've  either  seen  or  talked  to  this 
person  in  the  last  month,  including  talking  on  the  phone-    There  are  four 
choices.   If  you  haven't  seen  or  talked  to  them  in  the  last  month,  circle 
"zero."  The  Other  choices  are  "one* to- three"  times,  Mfour-to-six"  times,  or 
"seven-or-more*  times.    Circle  the  one  that  is  about  the  number  of  contacts 
you've  had  with  each  person.    (LETTERS  DO  NOT  COUNT.    WAIT  WHILE  RESPONDENT 
CIRCLES  NUMBER  OF  CONTACTS. ) 

Task  #4 

In  the  long  box  with  each  person's  initials  are  two  smaller  boxes  with  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  0,  and  E.    These  letters  go  with  the  pictures  on  this  card. 
(PLACE  "FAKTLyHHNU  FRIENDS"  PICTURE  CARD  IN  VIEW  OF  RESPONDENT).  These 
pictures  illustrate  four  ways  people  are  important  to  us  and  why  we  feel  close 
to  them.    (POINT  TO  THE  CQRRESPOflDING  PICTURE  AS  YOU  SAY..  J   A  is  for  the 
picture  showing  people  who  give  us  emotional  support,  that  is  they  help  us 
feel  better  if  something  goes  wrong  or  when  we  are  feeling  said.   S  is  for 
the  picture  showing  people  who  give  us  advice  and  help,  such  as  advice  on 
how  to  raise  our  children,  or  perhaps,  lend  us  money  when  we  need  it.    C  is 
for  the  picture  showing  people  who  let  us  fcnow  we  are  special  or  important  to 
them.    They  let  us  know  they  like  our  Company  by  asking  us  to  do  things  with 
them.    0  is  for  the  picture  showing  people  who  help  us  leam  new  things  and 
meet  new  people. 
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i  1 1 1 1 


Within  tht  box  with  each  person's  initials,  there  is  a  box  with  capital 
iattars  (POINT).   Circle  the  letter  that  describes  the  way  each  person  1s 
Important  to  you.   You  can  circle. wore  than  one  lettar  if  it  helps  to  better 
describe  the  person.    If  none  of  the  pictures  describe  the  person,  circle 
E.    (WAIT  WHILE  RESPWiDOJrraaeS  LETTERS.    KEEP  PICTURE  CARD  IK  FRONT  OF 

Respondent  for  this  and  remaining  tasks.) 


Task  *S 

How  that  you've  thought  a  trot  the  ways  people  are  important  to  you  or  why  you 
feel  close  to  then,  let's  try  sone thing  else.    I'd  like  you  to  think  about 
the  ways  YOU  are  important  to  THEH.  Use  the  box  with  the  snail  letters  to 
describe  the  ways  YOU  are  iieportant  to  the  people  on  your  list  (POINT).  Each 
letter  goes  with  the  pictures  on  this  card  (POINT  TO  PICTURE  CARD).  You  can 
circle  more  than  one  letter.   If  none  of  the  pictures  describe  the  way  you 
feel  you  are  Important  to  the  person?  circle  e.   (WAIT  WHILE  RESPONDENT  CIRCLES 
LETTERS.) 

Task  #6 

There  is  one  last  thing  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  the  people  on  your  list. 
Dees  each  person  on  your  list  know  at  ltsst  one  other  person  on  your  list? 
This  includes  knowing  then  by  nana,  appearance,  or  through  some  stronger 
relationship,  e.g.,  friendship,  faaiily  relation,  business  relation. 


f 


No  O Y8S 

(GO  TO  PART  L) 


6a.    How  aany  people  do  not  know  at  least  one  other  person  on 
your  list?  ft) 


COMMENTS 


NOTE-    FROM  THE  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  MARITAL  HISTORY,  GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OR  FROM 
<  INFORMATION  OBTAINED  IN  PAST  K.    FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS.  THERE  MAY  BE  REASON  TO 
BELIEVE  THAT  THE  PARENTS  ARE  RELATES.    IF  SO,  WflBE:    "ARE  YOU  RELATED  TO 
YOUR  HUSBAND/PARTNER?    FOR  EXAMPLE,  IS  HZ  YOUR  COUSIN?"    RECORD  RESPONSES 
IN  THE  MARGINS  OF  THE  MARITAL  STATUS  PAGES. 
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RESPONDENT:    [J  Mother/Mother  Figure  L    I    1     I  < 


£J  Father/Father  Figure 
£7  Other  Adult  


Part  I.    Cowawiftv  Resources 
leisure  and  Recreation 

We  Mould  like  to  leam  wore  tbout  tht  leisure  activities,  programs,  and 
services  available  1n   (KAHE  OF  TOWK)  .    I'm  going  to  read  a  11st  of  things 
that  may  be  available  to  children  in  this  area  (within  10  Biles).  Please 
listen  to  each  Uea  and  tell  Me  if  it  is  available  to  ytur  children.  Then 
I'd  like  you  to  tell  Be  if  one  or  nor*  of  your  children  use  it  regularly, 
sowetiiBes,  or  rarely.    {READ  EACH  ITEM  AND  CIRCLE  AVAILABILITY  B  "YES,  "HO." 
OR  "DON'T  KftOy."    THEN  CHECK  {/)  USE  AS  STATED  BY  RESPONDENT.    IF  RESPONDENT 
SAYS  CHILDREN  "NEVER"  USE  ITEM,  CHECK  "USED  RARELY.") 

"The  first  thin?  Is... 


Used  Usee  Used 

Available      Regularly     Someti.nes  RareTy 


1. 

Nursery  or  Day  Cart  Center 
(Zj  No  necti) 

Ves 

No 

DK 

C  3 

[ 

1 

[  3 

2. 

Suswer  Parks  Program 

res 

No 

DK 

[/] 

[ 

3 

C  3 

3. 

Organized  Sports 
(baseball,  softball) 

Yes 

NO 

DK 

/, 

[ 

] 

C  3 

4, 

Public  Park 

Yes 

NO 

OK 

[  i 

[ 

1 

[  3 

5. 

Camping 

Yes 

Ho 

OK 

C  1 

[ 

1 

[  3 

6. 

fishing 

Yes 

No 

OK 

[  ] 

[ 

3 

[  3 

7. 

Swinging 

Yes 

No 

DK 

.  [  ] 

[ 

3 

[  J 

8. 

Golf 

res 

No 

DK 

[  ] 

[ 

3 

C  3 

9. 

Bowling 

Yes 

No 

DK 

[  ] 

[ 

3 

[  3 

10. 

Horseback  Riding 

Yes 

No 

OK 

[  3 

L 

3 

C  3 

11. 

Roller  Skating 

Yes 

No 

DK 

C  ] 

C 

3 

[  3 

12, 

Youth  Hockey 

Yes 

No 

DK 

[  3 

[ 

3 

[  3 

13. 

Live  Theater  (plays) 

Yes 

No 

DK 

[  ] 

[ 

3 

[  3 

14. 

Movie  Theater 

Yes 

NO 

DK 

[  ] 

[ 

3 

[  3 

15, 

Public  Playground 

Yes 

No 

DK 

[  1 

[ 

3 

[  ] 
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Chits  and  Organjzatlons 

Now  I'd  Itki  to  ask  you  ibout  any  clubs  or  organizations  to  which  you  «ay  belong.    Do  you  belong  to  any 
of  the  following  kinds  of  groups?    (READ  EACH  TYPE  OF  GROUP  AND  RECORD  WHETHER  OR  NOT  RESPONDENT  BELONGS. 
FOR  EACH  TYPE  OF  GROUP  RESPONDENT  BELONGS  TO  ASK:) 

A.    What  are  the  names  of  the  groups  to  which  you  belong? 

8.    How  often  do  you  usually  go  to  Meetings  of  this  group? 

BELONG  A,  B. 

Yes   No  Names  of  Groups  Frequency  of  Attendance 

16.    Religious  groups  or  church  organi-    

such  as  choir,  ladles  auxiliary?  _  

{Does  not  include  church  service)         [  }    [  }  


17.    Clubs  or  social  groups  such  as 
women's  clubs,  card  clubs,  or 
bowling  clubs?  [  ]    [  3 


18.    Neighborhood  action  associated 
groups  such  as  coawauni ty  action 
programs,  block  groups,  parent 
councils?  [  1    [  1 


19.  Groups  which  are  mainly  connected 
with  children's  education  such  as 
PTO  or  a  parent  advisory  board?  [  ]    [  ] 


20.    Political  a-  tton  groups  such  as  a 
political  p^rty  or  citizens 
couwii  ttees?  [  ]    C  ] 


21.    Other  groups  such  as  job- 

&i filiated  groups,  unions,  study 


00 


tjruups,  etc?  MM       _   _   m.        £ 

^4 
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 1  ?  j 


22.    Does  your  spouse/partner/othar  adult  belong  to  any  clubs  or  organiza- 
tions? 


£7  Yes  O  No 

Y  W  TO  Q  23} 


22a*   What  are  the  names  of  the  groups  to  which  he/she  belongs? 


23.    Do  any  of  your  children  belong  to  any  clubs  or  organizations  such  as  4-H, 
Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  church  groups,  or  any  other  group? 


Yes  Q  No 

150 


TO  "SERVICES  AND  PROGRAMS") 


23a.    Who  is  this?  —   ■»   23b.   What  is  the  nine  of  the 

group(s)? 


Services  tfit  Program 

We  vculd  also  like  to  learn  more  about  iUc  programs  and  servicer  offered  in 
t^e  coiTwunUy.    This  includes  some  of  the  services  that  may  be  offered  by  the 
business  camiunity  and  by  the  health  and  social  :ervice  agencies. 

24.    If  you  turn  to  Page  9  of  your  booklet  you  will  sec  a  list  of  programs, 

human  services*  and  other  services  that  may  be  available  in  your  community. 
Please  put  a  check  after  the  program  or  service  if  it  1s  available  to  you 
and  your  family.    Put  another  check  after  the  program  or  service  if  you 
or  your  fasrily  have  csade  use  of  it  in  the  past  3  years,    I  will  read  each 
item  aloud  while  you  mark  in  the  booklet.    {IF  RESPONDENT  DOES  NOT  KNOW 
IF  THE  PROGRAM  OR  SERVICE  IS  AVAILABLE,  TELL  THEM  TO  PUT  A  QUESTION  MARK 
(?)  ON  THE  BLANK  UNDER  "AVAILABLE. M ) 
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i  i  i  i  i 


INTERVIEWER  READS  ITEMS  UHILE  RESPONDENT  MARKS  IN  BOOKLET. 


A.  PROGRAMS 

1.  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  Programs 

2.  Center  for  Disabled  Citizens   

3.  Homewker  Programs  

4.  Senior*  Cltixen  Programs  


AVAILABLE?  USED? 


8.    HUMAN  SERVICES 


\ 


1.    Public  Health  Services   

Zr    Social  Work  Services   

3.  Legal  Counseling  Services   

4,  Personal  and  Family  Counseling  Services 
OTHER  SERVICES 


1 .  Bus  Service   

2.  Cab  Service   

3.  Cable  TV  Service   

4.  Newspaper  Delivery  Service 


People  sometimes  choose  not  to  use  soft*  of  the  caBmunity  programs  and  human 
services  we  just  read,  even  if  th*y  need  them.    Since  these  programs  and  services 
r-e  thera  to  help  people,  it  is  important  to  know  why  they  may  not  be  used, 

25.    Have  you  or  members  of  your  family  had  any  problems  in  getting  services 
you  felt  you  needed  or  deserved? 


Y*s         £7  No        £J  Never  Tried 


(50  TO  Q26; 


25a.    I'm  &oing  to  read  £  list  of  10  problems  people  have  in  getting  help 
fro©  agencies.    As  I  read  each  one,  teH  me  if  you  think  it  is  a 
problem  from  your  experience  or  from  the  experience  of  other  family 
members.    The  first  problem  is... 
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t  I  !  I  I 


PROBLEM? 

fes  No 


25b.    Knotting  my  responsibilities  end  rights  in 
progress  from  which  I  receive  assistance. 

2Sc.    Understanding  which  programs  Vm  eligible 
for. 

25d.    Understanding  questions  asked  on  agency 
forms. 

25e.    People  in  agencies  don't  understand  my 
problems. 

25f.    I  can't  get  to  the  agency  during  the  day 
because  I  work. 

25g,    Lack  of  consistency  between  agencies  and 
programs. 

25h.    I  have  transportation  problems  getting  to 
the  agency. 

251 .   Heating  eligibility  for  programs  because 
I  have  too  many  financial  assets  (savings, 
securities,  property). 

25 j.    Agency  staff  turnover  resulting  1n  poorer 
quality  services. 

26.    Do  yon  have  any  general  comments  about  the  activities,  services  or  programs 
in  this  area?  Any  complaints,  praise,  or  changes  you  would  like  to  see  made? 


Probes 

"How  could  it  be  improved?** 
11  How  could  1t  be  different?" 
"How  would  you  like  it  to  be?" 

"Could  you  give  ©e  an  example  of  what  you  mean  by   

"What  do  you  mean  by   __7* 

"How  does    differ  from  what  you  experience  in  another 

community  or  area?" 


?" 
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RESPONDENT:    £1  Mother/Mother  Figure  1/1 
£J  Father/Father  Figure 
O  Other  Adult   


Part  K.   Raiding/Everyday  Activities  In  life* 


TO  CONDUCT  THIS  PART  Of  THE  SURVEY  INTERVIEW,  THE  INTERVIEWED  MUST  BE 
THOROUGHLY  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  READING/ EVERYDAY  ACTIVITIES  IN  LIFE  (R/EAL) 
MANUAL  AND  TEST  MATERIALS .    YOU  WILL  NEED  A  R/EAL  TEST  BOOKLET,  A  R/EAL 
CASSETTE.  AND  A  CASSETTE  PLAYER  TO  PROCEED  WITH  PART  M. 


We're  Interested  1n  learning  more  about  both  ch1  ldren ' s..and- eduTt's"'  reading 
skills.   Would  you  be  willing  to  take  a  short  raadfng"  test? 


IF  RESPONDENT  REFUSES,  GO  TO  PART  N.  IF  RESPONDENT  AGREES,  CONTINUE  WITH 
THE  INSTRUCTIONS  BELOW. 


{SHOW  RESPONDENT  R/EAL  BOOKLET,  CASSETTE,  AND  CASSETTE  PLAYER.)    The  R/EAL  1s 
a  short  adult  reading  test.   AIT  the  Information  you  need  to  understand  what 
1s  to  be  done  in  taking  the  R/EAL  1s  described  on  this  cassette.    (FIRST  SHOW 
CASSETTE  THEN  PLACE  CASSETTE  IN  CASSETTE  PLAYER.    EXPLAIN  HOW  TO  OPERA  "E  THE 
CASSETTE  PLAYER  SO  RESPONDENT  CAN  COMPLETE  THE  TEST  AT  HIS/HER  OWN  PACE) 

Now  you're  ready  to  take  the  R/EAL. 


ALLOW  RESPONDENT  SUFFICIENT  TIME  TO  COMPLETE  THE  TEST.  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR  ! 
POSSIBLE  QUESTIONS.    AFTER  TEST  IS  COMPLETED  ASK: 


Do  you  have  any  comnents  about  the  reading  test? 


*The  R/CAL  was  developed  by  Llchtnan  (1972).    Manual  and  materials  can  be 
purchased  from  Westwood  Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY. 
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RESPONDENT:   £J  Mother/Mother  Fi gur«  /     /     /  / 

rj  F«ther/F«thtr  Figure 
[J  Other  Adult  

Part  N, _  Personal  Feelings  and  Beliefs* 

We've  talked  a  let  about  your  children  and  family.    I  would  like  to  take  this 
tine  to  get  a  better  idee  of  how  you  think  about  certain  things.    If  you  turn 
to  Page  10  of  your  booklet,  yeu'lTTee  questions  that  ask  what  you  think, 
feel*  and  believe  about  different  things.    For  each  question  you  are  to 
circle  either  "Yes"  or  "Ho*  depending  on  how  you  feel. 

1  will  read  each  question  aloud.   Please  put  an  *XM  on  either  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  each 
question  in  your  booklet.    (IF  RESPONDENT  ASKS  THE  QUESTION*  "WHAT  SHOULD  I 
00  IF  I  CAN  ANSWER  BOTH  YES  AND  NO  TO  QUESTION...?-   ASSURE  THE  RESPONDENT 
THAT  THIS  IS  NOT  AN  UNUSUAL  HAPPENING  AND  TELL  HIM/HER  THAT  IF  IT  IS  A  LITTLE 
MORE  YES  THAN  NO,  THEN  ANSWER  YES;  IF  IT  IS  A  LITTLE  MORE  NO  THAN  YES  THEN 
ANSWER  NO.) 


|  INTERVIEWER  READS  ITEMS  IffllLE  RESPONDENT  MARKS  IN  BOOKLET. 


The  first  question  is: 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  most  problems  will  solve  themselves  if  you  Just  don't 
fool  with  then? 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  you  can  stop  yourself  from  catching  a  cold? 
3-    Are  some  people  just  born  lucky? 

4.  While  in  school,  most  of  the  time  did  you  feel  that  getting  good  grades 
meant  a  great  deal  to  you? 

5.  Are  you  often  blamed  for  things  that  just  aren't  your  fault? 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  if  a  student  studies  hard  enough  he  or  she  can  pass 
any  subject? 

7.  Do  you  feel  that  most  of  the  *ime  it  doesn't  pay  to  try  hard  because 
things  never  turn  out  right  anyway? 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  If  things  start  out  well  in  the  morning  it's  going  to  be 
a  good  day  no  matter  what  you  do? 

9.    Do  you  feel  that  most  of  the  time  parents  listen  to  what  their  children 
have  to  say? 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  wishing  can  make  good  things  happen? 

11.  When  people  criticize  or  deal  harshly  with  you,  does  it  usually  seen,  it's 
for  no  good  reason  at  all? 


♦Items  I  through  40  comprise  the  locus  of  Control  Scale  for  Adults  (Nowicki  %  Duke, 
1974).    Manual  and  materials  can  be  obtained  from  Stephen  Nowicki,  Jr.,  Dept,  of 
Psychology,  Emory  University,  Atlanta,  GA. 
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12.   Most  of  the  time  do  you  find  ft  hard  to  change  a  friend's  (mind)  opinion? 
13*   Do  you  think  that  cheering  more  than  luck  helps  a  team  to  win? 

14.  Did  you  feel  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  change  your  parent's  mind 
about  anything? 

15.  Do  you  believe  that  parents  should  allow  children  to  maks  most  of  their 
own  decisions? 

16.  Do  you  feel  that  when  you  do  something  wrong  there's  very  little  you  can 
do  to  make  it  right? 

17.  Do  you  believe  that  most  people  are  just  bom  good  at  sports? 

18.  Are  most  of  the  other  people  your  age  stronger  than  you  are? 

19.  Do  you  feel  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  handle  most  problems  is  just 
not  to  think  about  them? 

20.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  a  lot  of  choice  In  deciding  who  your  friends 
are? 

21.  If  you  find  a  four  leaf  clover,  do  you  believe  it  might  bring  you  good 
luck? 

22*    While  in  school  did  you  often  feel  that  whether  or  not  you  did  your 
homework  had  much  to  do  with  what  kind  of  grades  you  got? 

23-    Do  you  feel  that  when  a  person  your  age  is  angry  at  you,  there's  little 
you  can  do  to  stop  him  or  her? 

24*    Have  you  ever  had  a  good  luck  charm? 

25*    Do  you  believe  that  whether  or  not  people  like  you  depends  on  how  you  act? 

26.  Did  your  parents  usually  help  you  if  you  asked  them  to? 

27.  Have  you  felt  that  when  people  were  angry  with  you  it  was  usually  for  no 
reason  at  all? 

23.    Host  of  the  time,  do  you  feel  that  you  can  change  what  might  happen 
tomorrow  by  what  you  do  today? 

29.  Do  you  believe  that  when  bad  things  are  going  to  happen  they  just  are 
going  to  happen  no  matter  what  you  try  to  do  to  stop  them? 

30.  Do  you  think  people  can  get  their  own  way  if  they  just  keep  trying? 

31.  Host  of  the  time  do  you  find  it  useless  to  try  to  get  your  own  way  at 
home? 
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32.  Do  you  feel  that  when  good  things  happen  they  happen  because  of  hard  work? 

33.  Do  you  feel  that  when  soot body  your  age  wants  to  be  your  enasy  there's 
little  you  can  do  to  change  setters? 

34.  Do  you  feel  that  It's  easy  to  get  friends  to  do  what  you  want  them  to  do? 

35.  Did  you  usually  feel  than  you  had  little  to  say  about  what  you  had  for 
seals  at  hose? 

36.  Do  you  feel  that  when  soseone  doesn't  like  you  there's  little  you  can  do 
about  it? 

37.  Old  you  usually  feel  that  it  was  almost  useless  to  try  in  school  because 
sost  other  children  were  just  plain  smarter  than  you  were? 

38.  Are  you  the  kind  of  person  who  believes  that  planning  ahead  makes  things 
turn  out  better? 

39.  Most  of  the  tine*  do  you  feel  that  you  have  little  to  say  about  what  your 
fasily  decides  to  do? 

40.  Do  you  think  it's  better  to  be  smart  than  to  be  lucky? 


RESPONDENT:  £7  Hotber/*Hother  Figure 
£7  Father/Father  Figun 
£7  Other  Adult  
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Part  0.   Problem-Solving  Task* 


TO  CONDUCT  THIS  PART  OF  THE  INTERVIEW,  THE  INTERVIEWER  MUST  BE  THOROUGHLY 
FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  MATCHING  FAMILIAR  FIGURES  TEST  (HFFT)  INSTRUCTIONS  AND 
TEST  MATERIALS.    YOU  WILL  NEED  THE  HFFT  SERIES  OF  PLATES  AND  A  STOPWATCH 
TO  PROCEED  WITH  PART  0.   _ 


Now  I  would  Hke  to  do  something  with  you  that  Is  a  little  different.  Another 
thing  we  would  like  to  learn  acre  about  is  how  children  and  adults  approach 
problems.    In  some  ways  this  task  is  like  a  game.   Shall  we  try  it? 


IF  RESPONDENT  REFUSES,  GO  TO  PART  P. 
PLATE  A  —  CUP. 


IF  RESPONDENT  AGREES,  TURN  TO  PRACTICE 


wt  going  to  show  you  a  picture  of  something  you  know  and  then  some  pictures 
th  k  look  like  it.    You  will  have  to  point  (POINT)  to  the  picture  on  this 
hot.  n  page  that  is  just  like  the  one  on  this  top  page  (POINT).    Let's  do  some 
for  p<  act let. 


SHOW  PRACTICE  PLATES  A  —  CUP  AND  PRACTICE  PLATE  8  ~  RULER.    KELP  RESPONDENT 
FIND  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER.    THE"  NUMBERING  OF  THE  PLATE  F0T"SCORING  IS  ILLUSTRATED 
BELOW.    THE  CORRECT  ANSWER  FOR  PLATE  A  IS  #4;  PLATE  B  IS  #6. 


(RESPONDENT'S  VIEW) 


Now  we  are  going  to  do  some  that  are  a  little  bit  harder.    You  will  see  a 
picture  on  top  and  six  pictures  on  the  bottom.    Find  the  one  that  is  Just  like 
the  one  on  top  and  point  it  out. 


♦Directions  for  administering  the  HFFT  have  been  quoted  directly  from  the 
Instructions  accompanying  the  HFFT  Picture  Plates  (Kagan,  1965).  HFFT 
materials  can  be  obtained  from  Jerome  Kagan,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MA. 
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TIMING:        RECORD  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  IT  TAKES  FOR  THE  RESPONDENT  TO  GIVE 
HIS/HER  FIRST  RESPONSE  TO  THE  STIMULUS  PICTURE  (LATENCY). 
RECORD  TfiTTTME  TO  THE  NEAREST  HALF  SECOND. 

RECORDING:    ON  THE  RESPONSE  FORM  (1)  LATENCY  TO  FIRST  RESPONSE.  (2)  NUM8ER 
(1-6)  OF  FIRST  RESPONSE,  AND  (3)  SUBSEQUENT  RESPONSE  NUMBERS 
IN  SEQUENCY. 

IF  RESPONDENT  IS  CORRECT,  PRAISE  WITH  WORDS  LIKE  "GOOD"  OR  "GOOD  JOB."  IF 
RESPONDENT  IS  WRONG,  SAY  "WHY  DON'T  YOU  TRY  AGAIN."    FIND  THE  ONE  THAT  IS 
JUST  LIKE  THIS  ONE."    (POINT  TO  THE  STIMULUS  PICTURE).    CONTINUE  TO  CODE 
RESPONSES  (NOT  TIMES)  UNTIL  RESPONDENT  MAKES  A  MAXIMUM  OF  SIX  ERRORS  OR  GETS 
THE  ITEM  CORRECT.    AFTER  SIX  INCORRECT  ITEMS  SHOW  HIM/HER  THE  CORRECT 
ANSWER. 


AFTER  COMPLETING  THE  TASK  WITH  THE  RESPONDENT,  CONTINUE  FOLLOW-UP  Q'S  13 
THROUGH  18  ONLY  FOR  MOTHER/MOTHER  FIGURE  (OR  OTHER  PRIMARY  CARETAKER) . 
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RESPONDENT:  [J  Mother/Hotter  Figure 
£J  Father/Father  Figure 
rj  Other  Adult  


Part  0.    Problem-Solving  Task  —  Response  Form 


— -■   1 

Stimulus 

• 

First  Response  # 
(Circle  1f  Correct)  1 

Latency 

(1st  Response) 

Subsequent  Response  #'$ 
(Circle  If  Correct) 

Practice  A 

Practice  B 

2,  Scissors— 6 

4,  Bear  1 

5.  Tree  r2 

l 

i 

7.  Cat  3 

? 
i 

8.  Dress-  5  ! 

i 

9.  Giraffe  4  j 

 _  — |  

10.  Lamp  5  ! 

 i — ~  

! 

\  ■  ■ — - 

11. 

Boat  

—2 

12. 

  , 

i 

i 

I 

,  ,  4—  .  ■  

Number  Correct  -  □  Mean  Number  of  Errors  *  Q 

Total  Number  of  Errors  *  i   i  Mean  Latency  -Q 


Hi  2 


•  X 
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RESPONDENT:   £J  Hothtf/Mothar  Figure  I     I     I    I  I 

£J  Father/Father  Figure 
£J  Other  Adul  t  _____  


Part  0,    Problem  Sol  vino  Task  —  Response  form 


Stimulus 

First  Response  #  ! 
{Circle  if  Correct) 

Latency 

(1st  Response) 

Subsequent  Response  #'s 
(Circle  1f  Correct) 

Practice  A 

Practice  8 

2.  Scissors— 6 

3.  Phone  —3 

■  

5.  Tree  2 

6.  Leaf  6 

7.  Cat  3 

! 

3.  Oress  -5 

9.  Giraffe  4 

1 

11,  Boat  2 

12.  Cowboy  4 

number  Correct  -  □  "*an  Number  of  Errors  -  □ 

Total  Number  of  Errors  *  Q  ^an  Latency  «  Q 
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RESPONDENT:  £J  tether/Mother  Figure 
£J  Father/Father  Figure 
[J  Qtfo»r  Adult  , 


Part  0*    Problem-Solving  Task  —  Response  Fora 


Stimulus 

First  Response  r 
{Circle  if  Correct) 

latency 

(1st  Response) 

Subsequent  Response  #'s 
(Circle  if  Correct) 

Practice  A 

Practice  B 

2,  Scissors— 6 

3.  Ptorve  3 

5.  Tree  2 

7.  Cat  3 

8.  Dr«ss  5 

9.  Giraffe  4 

i  

.  

11.  Boat  2 

12.  Cowboy  4 

,1   

Number  Correct  ■  □  *ean  Suaiber  of  Errors  -  □ 

Total  Humber  of  Errors  -  Q  Mean  Latency  «  Q 


I  I  I  I  I 
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|  KEEP  HFFT  SERIES  OF  PLATES  IN  VIEW  OF  RESPONDENT.  ASK  MFFT  FOLLOW-UP  QUES-  \ 
1  HONS  ONLY  FOR  HOTKER/HQTHER  FIGURE  (OR  OTHER  PRIMARY  CARETAKER) .  

13.    Now  let's  talk  a  Httlt  about  the  task  we  just  completed.    Do  you  have 
any  eoaments  about  this  problem-solving  task?  j  , 


TURN  TO  PRACTICE  PLATE  A  —  CUP 


Let's  say  you  are  going  to  teach  a  child  how  to  do  this  problem.  You  want  the 
child  to  learn  how  to  find  the  picture  oh  the  bottom  page  (POINT)  that  is  just 
like  the  picture  on  the  top  page  (POINT). 

14.    What  is  the  first  thing  you  would  do? 


15.    Then  what  would  you  do? 
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16.    Is  ther«  anything  else  you  would  do  to  hel^  the  child  learn  to  solve  a 
problam  like  this?   .   -  _ 


17,   What  would  you  do  if  the  child  made  a  mistake  during  the  teaching 
situation?   ,  • 


!8.    How  would  you  let  the  child  know  he/she  has  done  a  good  job  as  he/she  / 
learns  to  solve  the  problem?   ,  — 
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RESPONDENT:  fj  Mother/Mother  Figure 
n  Father/Fanner  Figure 
£j  Other  Adult   


Part  F.    Our  Family* 

Since  the  focus  of  this  project  1s  to  better  understand  families,  I'd  like  to 
take  this  last  opportunity  to  talk  a  little  more  4 bout  your  family.    On  Page  13 
of  your  booklet  are  som  statements  about  families.    You  are  to  decide  wnich 
of  the  statements  are  True  about  your  family  and  which  are  False.    If  you 
think  a  statement  is  True  or  Mostly  True  of  your  family,  put  an  MXH  on  T.    If  you 
think  the  statement  is  False  or  Mostly  Talse  of  your  family  put  an  HXH  on  F. 

Circle  either  True  or  False  based  on  what  your  family  most  seems  like  to  YOU. 
You  need  not  try  to  figure  out  how^ther  members  see  your  family.    Me  want 
YOUR  impressions.    I  will  read  the 'statement  aloud.    Please  put  an  "X"  on  T  for 
True  or  F  for  False  for  each  statement. 


1.  Family  members  really  help  and  support  one  another. 

2.  Family  members  often  keep  their  feelings  to  chemselves. 

3.  We  fight  a  lot  in  our  family. 

4.  We  don't  do  things  on  our  jwn  very  often  in  our  family. 

5.  We  feel  it  is  important  to  be  the  best  at  whatever  you  do. 

6.  We  often  talk  aoout  political  end  social  problems. 

7.  We  spend  most  weekends  and  evenings  at  home. 

8.  ^arni ly  members  attend  churcn,  synagogue*  or  Sunday  school  fairly  often 

9.  Activities  1r.  our  family  are  pretty  carefully  planned, 

10.  Family  memfcer*  are  rarely  ordered  around. 

11.  We  often  seen  to  b*  killing  time  at  home. 

12.  We  say  anything  wt  want  to  arcurd  home. 

13.  Family  members  rcrely  become  openly  angry. 

14.  In  our  family,  we  are  strongly  enrouraged  to  be  independent. 

15.  Getting  ahead  in  life  is  very  important  in  our  family. 

16.  We  rarely  go  to  lectures,  pla  ^  or  concerts. 

*  Items  I  through  40  comprise  the  short  fci-m  of  the  Family  Env ironment  Seal e  (Moos, 
197^ }.    Manfa ,  a no  n*terial ;  can  be  purchased  from  Consulting  Psychologists  Press, 
Pain  Alto,  CA.    Reprinted  with  permission. 


IfflTRVIEWER  READS  ITEMS  WHILE  RESPONDENT  MARKS  IN  BOOKLET. 


17.  Friends  often  cons  over  for  dinner  or  to  visit- 

18.  We  den' t  say  prayers  in  our  family. 

19.  ye  are  generally  very  neat  and  orderly. 

20.  There  are  very  few  rules  to  follow  in  our  family- 

21.  We  put  a  lot  of  energy  into  what  we  do  at  home. 

22.  It's  hard  to  "blow  of  steam"  at  home  without  upsetting  somebody. 

23.  Family  members  sometimes  get  so  angry  they  throw  things. 

24.  We  think  things  out  for  ourselves  in  our  family. 

25.  How  much  money  a  person  makes  is  not  very  important  to  us. 

26.  Learning  about  new  and  different  things  1s  very  Important  in  our  family. 

27.  Hobody  in  our  family  is  active  in  sports,  little  league,  bowling,  etc. 

28.  We  often  talk  about  the  religious  meaning  of  Christmas,  Passover,  or 
other  holidays. 

29.  It's  often  hard  to  find  things  when  you  need  them  in  our  household. 

30.  T  ere  is  one  family  member  who  makes  most  of  the  decisions. 

31.  There  is  a  feeling  of  togetherness  in  our  family. 

32.  We  tell  each  other  about  our  personal  problems. 

33.  Family  members  hardly  ever  lose  their  tempers. 

34.  we  come  and  go  as  we  want  to  in  our  family. 

35.  we  believe  in  competition  and  "may  the  best  man  win." 

36.  We  are  not  that  interested  in  cultural  activities. 

37.  We  often  go  to  movies,  sports  events,  camping,  etc. 

38.  We  don't  believe  in  heaven  or  holl. 

39.  Being  on  time  is  very  important  in  our  family. 

40.  There  are  set  ways  of  doing  things  at  home. 


4fiS 


I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  little  wore  about  some  things  that  were  just  mentioned. 
Th«  first  few  questions  art  about  rules. 


41.    What  kinds  of  rules  or  regulations  do  you  have  in  your  family?  (CHECK 
ITE^  GIVEN  8Y  RESPONDENT;  WRITE  DOWN  OTHER  RULES  NOT  LISTED.) 


HI  Household  chores 

[J  Personal  appearance 
of  children 

CJ  Children's  hours  for 
coming  in  (Curfew) 

[J  Children  must  let 
parents  know  where 
they  are 


n  Hoaework 

O  Watching  TV 

f~7  Grades  to  be  achieved 

fl  Ho  rules 


£7  Other  (Specify) 


42.    Who  makes  the  rules  in  your  horae? 
fl  Mother/Mother  Figure 
/~7  Father/Father  Figure 
/^Other  Adult  (Specify) 

{~!  Parents/Adults  set  rules 
without  consulting 
children 


fl  Rules  made  by  parents/ 
adults  but  children  are 
at  least  consulted 

LJ  Rules  mutually  arrived  at 
by  children  and  parents 

[1  Other  (Specify)   


How  Are  ru'ies  enforced?  What  happens  if  a  rule  1s  broken?  (RECORD 
RESPONSE) 


V 
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44.   When  children  break  rules  or  aisbehave,  parents  react  in  different  ways. 
Consider  the  following  situation: 

Kathy  and  her  brother  Jim  are  arguing  about  what  TV 
show  to  watch.    They  cannot  agree  on  the  same  program 
ami  their  voices  get  louder  as  they  continue  to  argue* 
Jim  goes  to  the  TV  and  turns  the  channel  to  the  program 
he  wants  to  watch,    Kathy  throws  a  pillow  at  him,  but 
hits  the  lamp  instead.    It  shatters  into  pieces.  You 
have  been  watching  the  whole  time. 

44a.    What  are  aH  the  things  you  mignt  do?   


44b.    Are  there  tome  things  other  parents  might  do? 


44c.    Which  one  of  these  things  would  you  do? 


44d.    Why  would  you  do  that? 


44e.    What  would  happen  then? 


•  •  470 
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(ASK  FOR  TWO-PARENT/PARTNER  FAMILIES  ONLY. )    Next,  I'd  like  to  ask  you 
about  faully  problem-solving.    All  f  ami  Vies  have  disagreements  but  they 
differ  In  how  they  show  it  and  what  they  do  about  it.    Consider  the 
following  situation; 

Your  grandmother  is  visiting  and  you  have  planned  a  large 
family  dinner.    Everyone  in  the  family  is  to  be  home  for 
dinner  at  6:00  p.m.    One  of  your  children  is  out  with  his 
friends  and  arrives  as  you  are  serving  dessert.   Your  soouse/ 
partner  insists  that  the  child  go  to  his  room  without 
dinner  and  stay  there  the  rest  of  the  evening.    You  insist 
that  you  want  him  to  spend  time  with  his  grandmother  since 
she's  only  visiting  a  short  time. 

45a.    What  are  all_  the  things  you  might  do?  


45b.    Are  there  some  things  other  people  might  do? 


45c.    Which  one  of  these  things  would  you  do? 


45<S.    Why  would  you  do  that? 
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45e.    What  would  happen  then? 


Won  I  have  some  questions  about  yourself  as  a  parent. 

46.    In  general,  do  you  find  being  a  parent  easy  or  difficult? 


47.    what  things  about  yourself  help  you  to  "stay  on  top  of  things?" 


48.    Are  there  things  that  make  1t  hard  for  you  to  cope  (e.g.,  day-to-day 
things  that  cause  you  a  lot  of  stress)?  


49.    (ASK  FOR  TWO- PA RE NT/ PARTNER  FAMILIES  ONLY.)    How  about  your  spouse/partner 
Is  there  anything  about  him/her  that  makes  things  easier  or  harder  in 
terms  of  bringing  up  your  children  {e.g. %  special  interests,  abilities, 
personal  characteristics}? 
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49*.    Parents  often  have  difftrent  views  on  how  to  bring  up 

their  children.    What  about  you  and  your  spouse/partner? 
Are  there  specific  things  you  agree  or  disagree  about 
when  it  cotes  to  raising  children? 


50.   We're  cosing  to  the  and  of  the  interview  now*   We've  talked  a  lot  about 
you,  yo?sr  family,  the  school*  aivf  ine  c««unity-    You've  told  me  a  great 
deal  about  your  experiences  as  a  parent  in  a  nua&er  of  areas*   As  you 
tf^ak  about  it  now,  what  do  you  see  as  the  most  important  source  of  help 
to  you  as  a  parent? 


51.     What  do  you  see  as  the  raost  serious  problem  for  you  as  a  parent? 
 4  


52.     Are  there  any  comments  you  would  liks  to  make  about  any  of  the  things 
we've  talked  about  and  done  together?   


THANK  YOU! 
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THANK  YOU 
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APPENDIX  J: 
PARENT  ANSWER  BOOKLET 
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Parent 
Answer 
Booklet 
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2/82  FAMILY  CODE 


un~o 

RESPONDENT:  £J  Mother/Mother  Figure 
£J  father/ Father  Figure 
£7  Other  Adult   


PARENT  ANSWER  BOOKLET* 


ALL  answers  will  be  processed  by  code. 
NO  name  will  be  released  on  any  form. 

♦Developed  by  Maykut,  P.  4  Garber ,  H . ,  University  of  Wisconsin  Rehabilitation 
Research  and  Training  Center,  1981- 
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Sample  Questions 
for 

FAMILY  ACTIVITIES 


Example  #1 

How  important  1s  it  that  your  children  learn  to  swim? 

Very  Important     X     :           :           :  : 

Unimportant 

Example  #2 

How  important  is  it  that  your  children  learn  to  swim? 

Very  Important   :   :   :   ;   X  Unimportant 


Example  »3 

How  important  is  it  that  your  children  learn  to  swim? 

Very  Important   :      X     ;   :   :    Unimportant 


Example  »4 

How  important  is  it  that  your  children  learn  to  swim? 

Vpry  Important   :   :  _  :      X      :  Unimportant 


Example  '5 

How  important  is  it  that  your  children  learn  to  swim? 

Very  Important   :   :      X   :    Unimportant 


1 
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FWILY  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Not  counting  what  happens  a:  school,  how  often  do  your  children  go  to  the 
library,  or  a  museum,  or  some  place  like  that. 

Once  a  Week   :   :   :   :    Less  Thar  Once  a  Year 

2.  When  your  children  have  a  chance  to  choose  what  to  do  around  the  house, 
how  often  do  they  choose  to  look  at  a  book  or  magazine? 

Almost  Every  Day   :   \j.   :   :   :  Very  Seldom 

3.  How  often  dc  you  attend  social  gatherings  {e.g. ,  parties,  dances,  church 
activities,  PTA)? 

Less  Thar  Once  a  Year   :   ;   :   :   :  Once  a  Week 

4.  How  often  do  you  take  part  in  social  activities  in  which  some  of  the  people 
are  of  different  ethnic  groups  or  races  (e.g.,  church,  parties,  e'.c. )? 

Once  a  Week   :   ;  ;   :   Less  Than  Once  a  Year 

5.  How  often  do  you  visit  someone  who  Is  not  related  to  you? 

Almost  Never   :   :  :   :    Almost  Daily 

6.  How  often  do  yOu  visit  friends  who  live  in  neighborhoods  other  than  your 
own? 

Almost  Daily  :  :  :   Almost  Never 

7.  How  often  do  you  talk  to  your  children  about  thinqs  tney  have  seen  on  TV? 
(CHECK  IF  NO  TV) 

Almost  Sever  ;  ,  :  :  :    Almost  Daily 

8.  If  your  children  ask  you  a  question  you  can't  answer,  how  often  do  you  try 
to  find  the  answer  by  looking  in  a  book? 

Never  :  :  _:  ;  Always 

9.  How  often  do  your  children  see  you  reading  something? 

Almost  Every  Day  'iever 
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10.  How  often  Jo  your  children  see  other  adults  Iwing  1*  the  hone  reading 
something? 

Almost  Every  Day   :    :   :   :    ^er 

11.  How  oftett  do  your  children  see  you  reading  a  novel,  or  some  other  book? 
Never  ;  :  :  :  Almost  Every  Day 

12.  How  often  do  your  children's  activities  include  pretending  "real  life* 
adult  activities,  such  as  keeping  house,  working  1n  a  store,  or  drivina  a 
bus? 

Very  Often   :  :  :   :  Never 

13.  How  much  do  you  or  other  adults  in  the  heme  talk  with  the  children  at 
meal  time? 

Not  Much   :  :   :   -  Mo«t  of  the  Time 

14.  How  much  did  you  read  to  your  children  before  they  could  read  for  them- 
selves? 

Almost  Never  :  :  :  _  :   _  Almost  Daily 

15.  How  often  do  you  tell  your  children  that  they  have  behaved  we  1 1  at  school? 
Very  Often  :  :  -  _  ^ver 

16     How  0  ten  do  you  read  the  newspaper? 

D.tlv  :  :  :  ***** 

17,  How  of '  n  ao  your  children  come  to  you  with  homework  problems'* 

Very  Ot  .en   :  :  :  -  Never 

18.  How  much  did  you  help  your  children  to  recognize  »ords  or  letters  before 
they  en     >*<i  school  ? 


A  Great  .  "<j  1 


None 


19.    How  often  do  you  ask  your  children  about  what  they  nave  done  in  school? 
Almost  Never  :  :  j   :  :  Almost  Every  Day 
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20.  How  often  do  you  give  your  children  a  pat  or  hug  or  something  like  that 
whan  you  are  pleased  with  the  way  they  are  learning? 

Very  Often  :  :  :   :   Almost  Never 

21.  How  often  do  you  tell  friends  or  family  about  some  clever  thing  one  of  »our 
cnildren  has  said? 

Very  Often  :   :   :   .  A1(aost  n,ver 

22.  Whan  your  children  go  someplace  with  you.  how  likely  are  you  --to  point  out 
things  which  they  might  not  have  noticed  bafore? 

;   Very  Unlikely  v  :   :   :    Very  Likely 

23.  How  often  do  you  explain  to  your  children  what  steps  must  come  first, 
second,  and  so  on,  in  doing  some  task? 

Very  Often  :   •   ;   :   Very  Seldom 
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SELF-DESCRIPTION  • 

J.  O  Active 

17.  £7  Fine 

33.  CJ  PoUte 

2.  O  Afraid 

18.  £7  Forlorn 

34.  £7  Rejected 

3.  £7  Agreeable 

19.  £7  Frightened 

35.  £7  Shaky 

a.  £7  Alive 

20.  £7  Gay 

36.  £J  Suf firing 

S.  £7  Alone 

21 .  £7.  Gloomy 

37.  fj  Sunk 

6.  £7  Aaiable 

22.  CJ  Healthy 

38-  £7  Sympathetic 

7.  £7  Angry 

23.  £7  Hopeless 

39.  £J  Tender 

8.  O  Awful 

24.  £7  Kindly 

40.  £J  Tense 

9.  £7  Blue 

25.  £7  lonely 

41.  [J  Terrible 

10.  £7  Calm 

26.  £7  Lost 

42,  [J  Tormented 

11.  £7  Cooperative 

27.  £7  low 

43.  £J  Understanding 

* 

12.  £7  Cruel 

28.  £7  Mad 

44.  [J  Unhappy 

13.  £7  Devoted 

29.  £7  Merry 

45.  [J  Upset 

14.  £7  Disagreeable 

30.  £7  Miserable 

46.  [J  Warn 

IS.  £7  Discouraged 

31 .  £7  Nervous 

47.  £J  Wilted 

IS.  O  Fearful 

32.  £7  Panicky 

48.  £7  Worrying 
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FAMILY  RESOURCES 


£7  Less  ttot  $2,000 

£7  $40,000  to  $11,989 

O  $2,000  to  $3,999 

£7  $12,000  to  $14,999  ! 

£7  $4,000  to  $5,999 

£7  $15,000  to  $19,999 

£7  $6,000  to  $7,999 

£7  $20,000  to  $24,999 

O  $8,000  to  $9,999 

£7  $25,009  and  Over 

£7  Father's  Job 

£7  Other  Adult's  Job 

£J  Unmployntnt  Bent  fits 

£7  Worker's  Compensation 

£7  Social  Stcurlty  Disability 
Bantf its 


£7  Cwnty  Welfare  Benefits 

£7  Mansions 

£J  Aid  to  FawMies  With 
Dependent  Children 

£7  Investaitnts 

£J  Supplemental  Stcurity 

rj  Other  Sources 


4l\ 

£7  Yes 
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FAMILY  AKO  FRIENDS 
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FAMILY  AhD  FRIENDS  (Con't)  * 


INITIALS 
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CIRCLE 

CIRCUS  ..  , 
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COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 


A.    PROGRAMS  AVAILABLE?  USED? 

/  r 


1.  Vocational  ami  Adult  Education 
Program  

2.  Center  for  Disabled  Citizens  . 

3*   Honeoaker  Program  

4.   Senior  Citizen  Programs   .  .  . 

B.  HIHAN  SERVICES 

1.  Public  Health  Services  .... 

2.  Social  Work  Services   

3.  Legal  Counseling  Services   .  . 

4.  Personal  and  Family  Counseling 
Services   

C.  OTHER  SERVICES 

1.  Bus  Service   

2.  Cab  Service  .   

3.  Cable  TV  Service   

4.  Newspaper  Delivery  Service  •  . 
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PERSONAL  FEELINGS  ASP  BRIEFS 


(PUT  AN  "f 
ON  ANSWER) 

1.   YES    NO    Do  you  believe  that  00$ t  problems  will  solve  thwsclves  if  you 
just  don't  fool  with  tbes? 


2. 

YES 

NO 

Do  you  believe  that  you  can  stop  yourself  from  catching  a  cold? 

3. 

YES 

NO 

Are  sone  people  just  bom  lucky? 

4. 

YES 

NO 

While  in  school,  most  of  the  time  did  you  feel  that  setting 
good  grade?i  Meant  a  great  deal  to  you? 

S. 

YES 

HQ 

Are  you  often  blamed  for  things  that  just  arar't  >our  fault? 

6. 

YES 

NO 

Do  you  believe  that  if  a  student  studies  hard  enough  he  or  she 
can  pass  any  subject? 

7. 

YES 

HO 

Do  you  feel  that  most  of  the  ti«e  it  doesn't  pay  to  try  hard 

oeCAUSv  Millies  never  lum  \?u  v  r *ynw  anjrwrajr * 

e. 

YES 

NO 

Do  you  feel  that  if  things  start  out  well  in  the  mrnim  It's 
going  to  be  *  good  day  no  utter  what  you  do? 

9. 

YES 

NO 

Do  you  feel  that  most  of  tht  time  parents  listen  to  what  their 
children  have  to  say? 

la. 

YES 

NO 

Do  you  believe  that  wishing  cm  aake  good  things  happen? 

H. 

YES 

NO 

When  people  criticize  or  deal  harsftly  with  you,  does  it  usually 
seats  it's  for  no  good  reason  at  all? 

12. 

YES 

NO 

Host  of  the  tine  do  you  find  it  hard  to  change  a  friend's 
(mind)  opinion? 

13. 

YES 

NO 

Do  you  think  that  cheering  store  than  luck  helps  a  team  to  win? 

14. 

YES 

NO 

Did  you  feel  that  it  was  nearly      osfcible  to  change  your 
parent's  mind  about  anyth^g? 

15. 

YES 

NO 

Do  you  believe  that  parents  should  allow  gh.ldren  to  make  most 
of  their  own  decisions? 

fa 
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10. 

vrc 
Yfcb 

lift 

1? 
tit 

no 

18. 

yes 
* 

NO 

19. 

YES 

NO 

*  . 

20. 

YES 

NO 

21. 

YES 

NO 

ZZ. 

fES 

NO 

YFS 

NO 

24. 

ns 

NO 

25. 

YES 

NO 

26. 

YFS 

NO 

27. 

YES 

-NO 

28. 

YES 

NO 

29. 

YES 

NO 

30. 

YES 

SO 

31. 

YES 

HQ 

Httlt  you  can  do  to  aakc  ft  right?. 


U  just  not  to  think  about  than? 

Oo  you  feat  that  you  hava  a  lot  of  cboica  tn  deciding  who  your 
fritnds  art?  * 

If  you  find  a  four  leaf  clover,  do  you  boMeve  it  night  bring 
you  good  luck? 

While  In  school,  did  you  often  feel  that  whether  or  iot  you  did 
your  homework  had  «uch  to  do  with  jrtat  kind  of  grades  you  got? 

Oo  you  feel  that  when  e  person  your  toe  1ft  angry  it  you, 
there's  little  you  em  do  to  stop  Mm  or  her? 

Have  you  ever  had  e  good  luck  ctaro? 

Do  you  believe  that  whether  or  ruyt  people  like  you  depends  on 
how  you  act? 


usually  for  no  reason  at  all? 

Host  of  the  time,  do  you  feel  that  yoi 
happen  tomorrow  by  what  you  do  today? 


just  are  going  to  happen  no  matter  what  you  try  to  do  to  stop 
then? 

Oo  you  think  people  can  get  their  own  w*y  if  they  just  keep 
trying? 


way  at  hone? 


it 
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32*    YES    NO    Do  you  fee?  that  when  good  things  happen  they  happen  because 
of  hard  work?     f  .  k 

33.  YES    NO    Do  you  feel  that  when  somebody  ycwr  age  wants  to  t>t  your  enmy 

there's  little  you  cm  do  to  change  matters? 

34.  YES    NO    Do  you  fttl  that  It's  tasy  to  g*t  f  pi  tods  to  do  what^you  want 

the*  to  oo? 

t 

35.  YES    NO    Did  you  usually  fttl  that  you  had  *ittla  to  say  albout  what  you 

havt  for  meals  at  ho®*?  .  i 

36.  YES    NO        you  fttl  that  when  someone  doesn't  li&you  there's  little 

you  can  do  about  ft? 

37.  YES    NO    Old  you  usually  fttl  that  it  was  alsost  useless  to  try  in 

school  because  most  other  children  were  just  plain  smarter  than 
you  were? 

.  * 

38-    YES    NO    Are  you  the  kind  of  person  who  believes  that  planning  lhead 
Mkes  things  turn  out  better? 

39.  YES    NO    Host  of  the  tine,  do  you  feel  that  you  have  little  to  say  afceut 

what  your  family  decides  to  do? 

40.  YES    NO    Do  you  think  it's  better  to  be  smart  than  to  be  lucky? 
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OUR  F."KILY 


(PUT  AH  -X- 
ON  AJSWER) 


1. 

T 

F 

Fitttly  members  really  help  and  support  one  another 

Z. 

T 

F 

Fafily  deobers  often  keep  their  feelings  to  themselves. 

3. 

T 

F 

m  Mflht  e  lot  In  our  fanily. 

«. 

T 

F. 

Ue  don't  do  tilings  on  our  own  very  often  in  our  faaily. 

5. 

T 

F 

.We  feel'  it  is  important  to  be  the  best  at  whatever  you  do. 

6. 

T 

F 

We  often  talk  about  political  and  social  problems. 

7. 

T 

F 

We  spend  eaost  weekends  and  evenings  "at  hone. 

8. 

T 

F 

t 

Family  wttNtars  attend  church,  synagogue  or  Sunday  school 

fairly,  often. 

9.  T  F  Activities  in  our  family  are  pretty  carefully  planned. 

10/  T  F  Family  ambers  are  rarely  ordered  around. 

11.  7  F  Ue  often  sew  to  be  killing  time  at  home. 

12.  T  F  We  s^y  anything  m  want  to  around  home. 

13.  T  F  Faaily  ambers  rarely  become  openly  angry. 

14.  T  F  In  our  family,  we  are  strongly  encouraged  to  be  independent, 

15.  T  F  Getting  ahead  1n  life  is  very  important  in  our  family. 

16.  T  F  We  rarely  go  to  lectures,  plays  or  concerts. 

17.  T  F  Friends  often  cone  over  for  dinner  or  to  visit. 

18.  T  F  Ue  don't  say  prayers  in  our  family* 

19.  T  F  Ue  are  generally  very  neat  and  orderly. 

20  T  F  There  are  very  few  rules  to  follow  in  our  family. 

21 ,  T  F  We  put  a  lot  of  janergy  into  what  we  do  at  hOoe. 

22.  T  F  It's  hard  to  "bio*  off  steam"  at  home'wi thout  upsetting 

somebody . 
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fmUy  mmb*n  sonetiaas  get  so  angry  they  throw  things. 


We  think  things  out  for  ourselves  in  our  family. 

How  «och  momy  a  person  aukes  is  not  vary  important  to  us. 

Learning  about  new  and  different  things  is  vary  important  i 
our  fa»ily. 

Nobody  in  our  faarily  is  active  in  sports,  little  league, 
bowling,  etc. 

We  often  talk  about  the  religious  meaning  of  Christmas, 
Passover  or  other  holidays. 

It's  often  hard  to  find  things  when  you  need  theft  in  cur 
household. 

there  is  one  fanily  «e*rber  who  aakes  most  of  the  decisions* 

i 

There  is  a  feeling  of  togetherness  in  our  family* 

Me  tell  each  otter  about  our  personal  problems. 

Family  ambers  hardly  ever  lose  their  tempers. 

We  come  and  go  as  wi!  want  to  in  our  family. 

ye  believe  in  competition  and  "nay  tht  best  man  win.* 

We  are  not  that  interested  in  cultural  activities. 

We  often  go  to  movies,  sports  events,  casping,  etc. 

We  don't  believe  in  heaven  or  hell. 

Being  on  time  is  very  important  in  our  family. 

There  are  set  ways  of  doing  things  at  home. 
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APPENDIX  K: 

POST- INTERVIEW  OBSERVATION  FORM, 
SCORING  INSTRUCTIONS ,  AND  SCORING  SHEET 
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Post- 
Interview 
Observations 
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PART  Q 

POST-INTERVIEW  OBSERVATIONS* 

Oo  not  complete  until 
all  parts  of  the  survey 
interview  schedule  have 
bean  administered. 


*Adepttd  in  part  fro*  tha  Home  Quality  Rating  Scale  (Myers $  Mink  &  Nihira, 
1981)  and  the  Bcxse  Qbsarvatlon  for  Hgtsurnartt  of  tha  Environment  (CaldwtH  £ 
Bndlty,  1978)^   Adaptad  and  ustd  *itb  ptmisston. 
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Part  0,  Post-Inttrvitw  Qjgtrvttjons 

On  tht  basis  of  tht  S2BBlgS^l  survey  interview  schedule,  nti  the  family  on 
tht  following  scales,  wait  until  you  have  departed  from  tht  residence,  but 
do  tht  ratings  promptly  while  tht  last  interview  is  still  in  your  mind.  Pltast 
make  additional  contents  where  you  fttl  you  can  increase  our  understanding  of 
a  particular  aspect  of  tht  home*   In  particular,  note  if  an  asptct  of  tht  hoot 
is  vary  different  for  a  ctrtain  child  than  for  children  in  general . 

1.    GROWTH  PROMOTION  AS  A  POLICY  IN  CHILD  &SARING 

Evidence  that  respondent(s)  believe  a  parent/caretakar  should  help 
childrtn  maturt  in  adaption,  emotion,  language,  cognition,  etc.; 
evidtnct  of  achievement  oritntation  for  children  vs.  not  helping 
children  miture  except  for  tht  convenience  of  tht  respondents  )♦ 

S  Highly  assisting  of  growth;  impltmtntation  to  htlp  childrtn 
mature;  achitvtmtnt  oritntation 

4 

3  Somewhat  promotive  of  growth;  some  impltmtntation;  soma 
demand  for  achitvtmtnt 

2 

1   Tht  only  assistanct  to  improve  is  for  the  convenience  in  care* 
taking;  otherwise  no  help  to  mature  or  achieve  some  inde- 
pendence 

COHiEHTS:   ;   "  


2/82 

IKTCRVIEHER  

DATE  

NUMBER  OF  HOME  VISITS  MADE  BY  INTERVIEWER  {#} 

LIST  FAMILY  MEMBERS  OBSERVED  DURING  VISITS 


2.    DOMINANT  CONTROL  VS.  INDULGENCE 

Extent  to  which  the  parentis )/ciretaker(s)  suggest,  express,  or  exhibit 
control  over  the  children  in  various  ways  vs.  indulging  the  children, 
letting  tht  children  have  their  own  way.    .  / 

S  Parent{ s }/caretaker { s )  suggest,  express,  or  exhibit  dominance 
over  children;  set  goals;  make  decisions  ;  , 

•  •  \'  ; 

3  Moderate  amount  of  ccntrol  suggested,  expressed,  or  exhibited,  but 
children  have  their  own  way  and  choices  to  some  extent 
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1   An  fndu?9tfit,  children-dominated  how 


COMMENTS: 


3.   ACCEPTANCE  OF  CHILDREN 

/Extent  to  which  partntf $ )/cartta kerfs )  emotionally  accept  their  children. 

-     S  Strong  attachment,  deep  motional  commitment  (but  not  the 
overprottctlve  love  mentioned  in  tht  next  item) 

* 

3  Af fiction  and  attachment  present  but  without  great  warmth; 
possibly  mixed  feelings 

2  . 

1   No  evidence  of  affection  for  children 

COMMENTS:   '  


4.    MATERNAL  OVEKPRQTEtTIOR  {IF  MOTHER/MOTHER  FIGURE  PRESENT) 

Is  there  over-protection  (where  parent/ caregiver's  attachment  repre- 
sents a  potentially  unwholesome  interdependence}? 

0 

3   Yes,  over pro taction  which  is  doarin*tive  of  the  children 
2   Yes,  mixed  domi native  and  indulgent  ov*rprotection 
1   Yes,  Indulgent  overprotection 
COWENTS:   ■  
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5.  REJECTION 

Is  any  child  ft jected  t^y  parent{s)/car*giver(s}7 
3  No 

2  Possibly  {Nm»s  of  Children:  ;   1 

1   Yit  (MMts  of  Chfldrtn:   } 

CQHHEKTS:   '  


6.    COPING  WITH  CHILDREN 

Rati  perm{s)/canitaker(s}  ability  to  copt  with  children  (i.e.,  to 
deal  with  and  attempt  to  overtoa*  problens  and  difficulties).  Are 
pa rent <  s )/careta*er  (s }  successfully  coping  with  any  problaas  their 
childrfn  nay  bt  having?  Or  win  thty  overwhelmed  by  the  p&bleas 
their  children  art  having? 

S  Exceptionally  90od  coping.   Perent(s)/caretaker(s)  successful  in 
handling  both  the  children  ami  any  probli 


Good  coping.   On  the  whole*  parent ( s )/caretaker{s )  competent  in 
handling  children  and  p rob lass  4 

Fair  coping.   Problems  caused  or  developed  by  children  are 
evtntually  handled,  but  only  afttr  disruption 

Pcor  coping.   Attempts  Mde  to  deal  with  children  and  problems 
but  with  little  success 

Mo  coping.   Chaos.   Parent{s)/Caretaker(s}  disorganized  and  unable 
to  deal  with  children  and  problems 


CQWENTS: 


7.    ADJUSTMENT  OF  HOME 

Rata  the  general  internal  adjustment  of  the  family  as  a  whole  in  its  day- 
by-day  relationships.   Was  the  home  atmosphere  characterized  by  satis- 
faction and  stability,  or  by  frustration,  unpleasantness,  and  insecurity? 

5   Exceedingly  well-adjusted.    Characterized  by  pleasant  cooperation, 
security,  and  full  satisfaction  throughout 
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4  Fundimontilly  sou  1  adjustment,  minor  conflicts  here  and  there 

3  Saooth  on  surface,  underlying  tension 

2  Definite  evidence  of  «11d  MtidJustwMt  throughout 

1  Dooinated     »eladjust»entf  coloring  Most  of  tht  activities 

i 

COWENTS:  


8.    HARMONY  IN  THE  HONE 

Rate  the  extent  to  which  tht  haw  surrounded  the  children  with  an\ 
ataosphere  of  ovtrt  conflict,  discord  vs.  eospliance.  His  the  home1 
atmosphere  marked  by  unpleasant  discord  among  individuals?  Or  were  inter- 
personal relationships  of  the  household  *vpically  hamonious,  friendly^ 
and  agreeable?  \ 

S  Peaceful ,  hamonious,  agreeable  atmosphere  reigns 

4  Tolerant,  friendly.  Arguments  tend  to  be  good-natured 

i 

3  Harmonious  basic  relationships,  perhaps  overlaid  with  some 
surface  contention,  bickering  and  teasing 

2  Underlying  discords  often  break  through  the  general  surface 
harmony  as  sharp  arguments,  or  ill-natured  sarcasm 

1   Household  flies  into  vindictive  recriminations,  bitter 
disputes  on  slightest  provocation 

COMMENTS:  


9.    RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CHILDREN'S  PARENTS  OR  CARETAKERS 

Stable,  non-legal  unions  are  counted  as  marriage.  Rate  the  relation- 
ship (marital  adjustment)  of  the  respondent, 

0  Not  applicable,  e.g.,  single  parents  who  have  never  married'  or 
never  established  the  relationship 

5  Good  adjustaant.   Wars,  positive  feeling*  shared  interests  and 
activities  \ 

4  Adequate  adjustment.   Willing  ahd  able  to  discuss  differences 
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3  Stresses  contained  within  tht  aarriage 

2  Open  conflict.   Marriage  sustained  by  social  pressure,  economic 
necessity,  etc. 

1   Broken  MrrUgt.   Divorced,  separated 
COMMENTS:   ,   .  ,  


10.    CHILDREN'S  INFLUENCE  ON  MARRIAGE 

Rate  the  inf  luence  of  tht  children  on  the  relationship  between  their 
parents  or  caretakers.  Has  IS  been  good?  Or  has  it  been  bad?   In  the 
extreme  case,  marriage  has  broken  up  or  is  near  breaking  up  because  of 
tensions  generated  by  children. 

0  Not  applicable.    (Not  presently  married,  or  living  with  someone} 

S  Very  good.   Children  have  brought  parents  much  closer,  produced 
sore  cohesive  marriage. 

4.  Good. 

3.  Fair.   Neither  a  good  nor  a  bad  influence,  * 

2  Bad.    Children's  presence  and  problems  cause  some  tension  in  marriage. 

1  Very  Sad.   Children's  presence  and  problems  are  major  source  of 
tension  in  marriage.   Marriage  in  trouble. 

COMMENTS :  


11.  SIBLINGS 

Rate  the  support  children  provide  another*  e.g.,  helping  with  homework, 
playing  together,  caring  for  each  other  in  the  absence  of  parent. 

0  Not  applicable;  no  sibling 

5  Children  go  out  of  their  way  to  assist  each  other  in  important  ways- 
physically,  emotionally,  etc; 

4  Children  support  and  help  each  other.   Accept  each  other 
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6  ,  1  ,  7 

I  i  /         /  / 

3  Children  accept  e*ch  other  byt  give  no  special  support  or  love 
2  Children  tartly  tolerate  each  other 

1  Children  resent  each  othtr  and  aafce  things  difficult  for  each  other 
COHHEHTS:  __  ,  ,  .  —  ;  


12.    PRIMARY  CAREGIVER 

Who  it  tht  primary  caregiver  for  the  children? 

0  unknown 

7  Mother  or  ttother-figure  t 

6  Father^r  father-figure 

S  Wother-father  figures  Shirt  equally 

4  Housekeeper  or  sitter       is  there  much  or  has  children  at  own  home  much 

3  Grandpa  rent  or  other  adult  relative 

2  Sibling  or  other  child  18  or  younger  who  lives  there 

1  Other  (specify:   '   ) 

C0W5LVTS:  —  -  ■   


13     SECONDARY  CAREGIVER 

Is  there  a  secondary  caregiver  of  significance  (more  than  occasionally 
good  care  fey  a  sibling,  housekeeper,  sitter,  etc.);  that  is,  someone  who 
truly  shares  responsibility  and  influence? 

0  No  secondary  caregiver 

7  Mother  or  mother-figure 

6  Father  or  father-figure 

5  Mother-father  figures  share  equally 

4  Housekeeper  or  sitter  who  is  there  much  or  has  children  at  own  tome  much 
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3  Grandparent  or  otter  adult  relative 
2  Sibling  or  otter  chili  18  or  younger  who  lives  tten 
"  1   Otter  (Spacify:  "   ',  ) 

comments:   '  :  


14.    SIGNIFICANCE  Of  SECONDARY  CAREGIVER 

Indicata  tte  significance  of  secondary  caragivar: 

0  Not  applicable;  no  sacondary  caregiver 

4  Coordinated,  consistent  in  philosophy  with  that  of  the  primary 
caregiver 

3  Different,  but  net  discordant 

Z  Discordant,  competitive  (as  with  parents  or  guardians  who  are 
in  conflict  over  tte  care) 

1  Unable  to  tell 

COMMENTS:   .  .  — — 


15.   ROLE  OF  FATHER  OR  FATHER-FIGURE 

Answer  for  actual  father  or  any  male  adult  who  say  provide  father-type 
masculine  input,  as  judged  from  all  information  and  observation. 

0  There  is  no  evidence  of  adult  masc   ine  influence;  the  child  seems 
to  be  lacking  this 

4  Yes,  there  is  a  fatter  or  sale  figure  who  is  around  enough  tq 
share  in  tte  csregiving 

3  Yes,  a  father  or  wale  figure;  does  net  help  with  everyday  care, 
but  plays  with,  takes  out  for  games  or  to  picnics,  etc. 

2  Yes,  but  role  limited  to  discipline 

1  Otter  masculine  role.  Explain:    
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COMMENTS:  ,  .  


16.    SAFETY  AND  OTHER  QUALITIES  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
Dwelling  Is  physically: 
S  Sound 

4  Not  Mill  kept  up 
*       3  Deteriorating 

2  Dilapidated 
»     1  Can't  ttll 

COWENTS:    , 


17.    SAFETY  Of  DWELLING 

In  teras  of  safety  for  a  growing,  dependant  child,  the  dwelling  «ay  be 
considered: 

S  Unusually  safe  and  protective  for  a  child 
4 

3  As  safe  as  the  average  child's  residence 

2 

1   Oangerow  (broken  steps,  falling  plaster,  rodents,  etc.} 
COMMENTS:   ;  ,  


18.    SAFETY  OF  STREET,  OUTDOOR  PLAY  SPACE 

5  Unusually  safe,  protective  outdoor  play  space  for  a  child 
4 
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3  As  safe  as  the  average  child's  play  space  outdoors 
2 

1   Dangerous;  or  no  pity  space  available  outdoors 
COMMENTS:   


19.    INTERIOR  QUALITY  FOR  CHILD  REARING 

How  would  you  describe  the  1nttr1or  't  Including  balls,  porches,  etc.)  as 
a  place  to  raise  children? 

4   iMMCulate,  spotless,  all  things  in  their  places,  probably  not 
conducive  to  children's  play 

3  Clean,  safe,  etc.,  but  suitable  for  children;  children's  things 
in  evidence 

2  Untidy,  nessy,  disorderly,  ordorous,  perhaps  unsan^ary  for  children 

1  Other  (Cescrlbe:  — ) 

COMMENTS:   .  .  ,  — 


20.    THE  STREET  ON  WHICH  THE  RESPONDENT  LIVES  IS; 
7  Mainly  residential 
6  Mixed  residential  and  coaaerciat 
5  Mixed  residential  and  industrial 
4  Mixed  co— arcial  and  industrial 
3  Mixed  residential,  coeeercial,  and  industrial 
2  Agricultural 

1   Other  (Describe:   ;  .   ,  — 

 -] 

COMMENTS:    ,    ■  
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21.    THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  WERE  THE  RESPONDENT  LIVES  IS: 
6  Pradcarinentty  White  Aaar!  can 
S  Predominantly  Black  American 
4  Predominantly  Spanish  Aeerican 
3  Racially  nixed 

2  Othar  (Specify:  > 

1  Unable  to  tell 
COMMENTS:   . 


22.    THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  WHERE  THE  RESPONDENT  UVES  IS: 
3  Vary  ouiat 

2  SonewNat  noisy  and  congested 
1   Vary  noisy  and  overly  congested 
COMMENTS:   


23.    FAMILY  DWELLING: 
4  Large 
3  Medium  size 
2  Snail 

1  No  yard  (apartaent,  etc.) 
COMMENTS:   [  
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MOTHER/MOTHER  FIGURE 

*.  SELF-CONCEPT 

Extent  to  which  she  feels  she  is  a  competent,  capable  person* 

S  Very  positive  self-concept.   Displays  confidence  and  a 
bilftf  1n  htr  own  skills 


3  Generally  feels  good  about  herself*  but  suggests  or  expresses 
sou*  doubts  end  insecurities 


1   Very  negative  self-concept*   Strongly  suggests  or  expresses 
uncertainty  in  her  own  skills 

b.   SOCIAL  COMPETENCE 

Extent  to  which  she  possesses  skills  that  elicit  from  others 
interest  and  approach  responses  not  available  to  a  less  socially 
appealing  person* 

S  Very  approachable,  friendly,  and  interesting 


3   Pleasant,  talks  co«fortably.    Soaewhat  interesting 


1    Very  unapproachable,  unfriendly,  and  uninteresting 
c.   CQWtUWCATIOH  SKILLS 

Mother-author  figure's  ability  to  use  language  to  express  i*r  ideas. 
This  includes  fluency  of  expression,  pronunciation,  and  vocabulary. 

S   Excellent  coosuni cation  skills*   Uses  co**>1ex  sentence  structure 
and  som  long  wosds  in  conversing.   Uses  correct  grasiaar  and 
pronunciation*  Speech  is  distinct,  clear,  and  audible. 


3   Good  communication  skills.    Able  to  exprtss  idaas  and  converse 
in  a  pleasant  manner 


1   Very  poor  coraounf cation  skills.   Best  characterized  by  long 
pauses,  faintness,  vagueness  or  ambiguity,  emotionless,  uses 
short  words  and  phrases.    Little  or  no  eye  contact 
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d.  RESPONSES  FOR  SOCIAL  APPROVAL 

tort  tilt  respondent's  replies  Influenced  by  the  need  for  social 
approval  so  that  she  would  appear  In  a  favorable  light?  (Whether 
this  was  conscious  or  net  1s  beside  the  point*} 

4  No  evidence  the  responses  mere  Influenced  by  social 
desirability;  told  enough  about  own  problems  to  be  convincing 

3  Sane  is  above*  though  no*  so  convincing 

2  Perhaps  some  influence  of  social  desirability 

1  Much. evidence  that  socially  desirable  responses  were  given; 
tried  to  impress  interviewer 

e.  RELIABILITY  OF  INTERVIEW  RESPONSES 

5  Completely  or  highly  reliable 

4  Very  reliable 

3  Uncertain  reliability 

2  Somewhat  unreliable 

1  Completely  unreliable 
Reasons  for  your  judgement: 

0  If  you  narked  S  or  4  above 
If  you  marked  3,  2*  or  1  above: 

4  Reliability  questioned  because  of  difficulty  1n  comprehension  by 
interviewee*  whether  due  to  poor  language*  foreign  language* 
deafness,  etc. 

3  If  observed  facts  or  other  information  contradict  respondent's 
information  in  important  ways*  or  respondent  contradicted  self 

2  If  respondent  appeared  harried*  emotional*  hostile;  wished  it 
were  over*  suspicious,  etc. 

1  Any  other  reason  for  belief  in  unreliability 

CQWENTS:    (24  a,b.e,&d)  ;  
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25.    CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FATHER/ FATHER  FIGURE   {£J  NO  FATHER/ FATHER  FIGURE  OR 

O  NO  OPPORTUNITY  TO  08SERVE. 
GO  TO  Q26) 

■.  SELF-CONCEPT 

Ex  tint  to  which  he  feels  he  is  a  competent,  capable  person. 

S  Very  positive  self-concept.  Displays  confidence  and  a 
belief  in  his  own  skills 

« 

3  Generally  feels  good  abou*'  himself,  but  suggests  or  expresses 
son  doubts  and  insecurities 


1   Very  negative  self-concept.   Strongly  suggests  or  expresses 
uncertainty  in  his  own  skills 

b.  SOCIAL  C  tTENCE 

Extent  to  which  he  possesses  skills  that  elicit  from  others 
interest  and  approach  responses  not  available  to  a  less  socially 
appealing  parson. 

5  Very  approachable,  friendly,  and  interesting 

a 

3  Pleasant,  talks  comfortably.   Somewhat  interesting 
2 

1   Very  unappi'oachable,  unfriendly,  and  uninteresting 

c.  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

Father-father  figure's  ability  to  use  language  to  express  his  ideas. 
This  includes  fluency  of  expression,  pronunciation,  and  vocabulary. 

S  Excellent  communication  skills.   Uses  complex  sentence  structure 
and  some  long  words  m  conversing.   Uses  correct  grammar  and 
pronunciation.    Speech  is  distinct,  clear,  and  audible 

4 

3  Good  communication  skills.   Able  to  express  ideas  and  converse 
in  a  nleasant  manner 


1   Very  poor  communication  skills.   Best  chararterized  by  long 
pauses,  faintness,  vagueness  or  ambiguity,  emotionless,  uses 
short  words  and  phrases.   Little  or  no  eye  contact 
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d.  RESPONSES  FOR  SOCIAL  APPROVAL 

Wert  tht  respondent's  replies  influenced  by  the  need  for  social 
approval  so  that  he  would  appear  in  i  ftvoreble  light?  (Whether 
this  was  conscious  or  not  is  beside  the  point.} 

*  No  evidence  the  responses  were  influenced  by  social 

desirability;  told  enough  about  own  problems  to  be  convincing 

3  Seat  as  above,  though  not  so  convincing 

2  Perhaps  see*  influence  of  social  desirability 

1  Mich  evidence  that  socially  desirable  responses  were  given; 
tried  to  impress  interviewer 

e.  RELIABILITY  OF  INTERVIEW  RESPONSES 
5  Completely  or  highly  reliable 

4  Very  reliable 

3  Uncertain  reliability 

2  Somewhat  unreliable 

1  Completely  unreliable 
Reasons  for  your  judgement: 

0  If  you  merited  5  or  4  above 
If  you  merited  3,  2,  or  1  above: 

4  Reliability  questioned  because  of  difficulty  *n  comprehension  by 
interviewee,  whether  due  to  poor  language,  foreign  language, 
deafness,  etc. 

3  If  observed  facts  or  other  information  contradict  respondent's 
information  in  important  w*ys,  or  respondent  contradicted  self 

2  if  respondent  appeared  harried,  emotional,  hostile;  wished  it 
were  over,  suspicious,  etc. 

1  Any  other  reason  for  belief  in  unreliability 

COMMENTS:    (25a,b.c«&dj  ,   . 
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26.    CWWACTERISTICS  OF  OTHER  ADULT   [£J  NO  OTHER  ADULT  OR 

4    SOF-COHCE?T  £7  NO  (XTORTUNITY  TO  OBSERVE.   GO  TO  Q27) 

Extent  to  which  he/she  feeis  he/she  1s  i  coapatent,  capable  person. 

S 


4 

3 


Very  positive  self-concept.  Displays  confidence  and  a 
belief  in  Ms/her  own  skills 


Generally  feels  good  about  him/ herself,  but  suggests  or  expresses 
seme  doubts  and  insecurities 


1  Vary  negative  sal f -cone ept.   Strongly  suggests  or  expresses 
uncertainty  in  Ms/her  own  skills. 

b.  SOCIAL  COKPETDKE 

Extent  to  which  be/she  possesses  skills  that  elicit  from  others 
interest  and  approach  responses  not  available  to  a  less  socially 
appealing  person. 

S  Very  approachable,  friendly,  and  interesting 
4 

3   Pleasant,  talks  comfortably.    Somewhat  /interesting 
2 

1   Very  unapproachable*  unfriendly,  and  uninteresting 

c.  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

Other  adult's  ability  to  use  language  to  express  his/her  ideas. 
This  includes  fluency  of  expression,  pronunciation,  and  vocabulary. 

\ 

5  Excellent  communication  skills*   Uses  complex  sentence  structure 
and  some  long  words  in  conversing.  Uses  correct  gramar  and 
pronunciation.   Speech  is  distinct,  clear,  and  audible 


Good  communication  skills.  Able  to  express  ideas  and  converse 
in  a  pleasant  manner 


Very  poor  cotwni cation  skills.   Best  characterized  by  long 
pauses,  faintness,  vagueness  or  ambiguity,  emotionless.  Uses 
short  words  and  phrases.   Little  or  no  aye  contact 
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d.  RESPONSES  FOR  SOCIAL  APPROVAL 

Wert  the  respondent's  replies  Influenced  by  the  need  for  social 
approval  so  that  he/she  would  appear  In  a  favorable  light.  {Whether 
this  was  conscious  or  not  is  beside  tht  point.) 

4  No  evidence  tht  rtsponsts  were  influenced  by  social 
desirability;  told  enough  about  own  problems  to  bt  convincing 

"  3  Same  as  abovt.  though  not  so  convincing 

2  Ptrhaps  some  influanct  of  social  desirability 

1  Much  tvidtnet  that  socially  dasirablt  rtsponsts  wart  given; 
triad  to  impress  interviewer 

e.  RELIABILITY  OF  INTERVIEW  RESPONSES 

5  Completely  or  highly  reliable 
4  "  Very  reliable 

3  Uncertain  reliability 

2  Sonewbat  unreliable 

1  Completely  unreliable 
Reasons  for  your  judgement: 

0  If  you  marked  S  or  4  above 
If  you  marked  3,  2,  or  1  abovt: 

#  Reliability  questioned  because  of  difficulty  in  comprehension  by 
Interviewee,  whether  due  to  poor  language,  foreign  language, 
deafness,  etc. 

3  If  t>bservtd  fects  or  other  information  contradict  respondent's 
information  in  important  ways,  or  respondent  contradicted  self 

2  If  respondent  appeared  harried,  emotional,  hostile;  wished  it 
were  over,  suspicious,  etc. 

1  Any  other  reason  for  hell.   In  unreliability 

COJWENTS :    (26a.b.C&d)  — 
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On  the  basts  of  your  conversations  and  observations  in  the  hoot,  please  cheek  (/) 
"Yes"  or  "No"  to  etch  of  the  following  aspects  of  the  physic*!  environment. 
"Yes"  is  equivalent  to  "True-.*  the  sore  "Yes"  items,  the  better  the  physical 
Quality  of  the  hone  environment. 


27.  House  is  not  overly  noisey--TV,  shouts  of 
children,  radio,  etc. 

28.  In  teres  of  available  floor  space,  the 
rooms  are  not  overcrowded  with  furniture. 

29.  Furniture  is  not  in  obvious  need  of  repair 

30.  All  visible  rooms  of  the  house  are 
reasonably  clean  and  minimally  cluttered. 

31.  There  is  at  least  100  square  feet  of 
living  space  per  person  in  the  house 

32.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  not 
dark  or  perceptually  monotonous. 

33.  Family  displays  children's  art  or  craft- 
work  somewhere  in  house  (anything  that 
children  made). 

34.  House  has  at  least  two  pictures  or  other 
type  of  art  work  on  the  walls. 

35.  Family  has  at  least  one  house  plant. 

36.  At  least  10  books  are  present  and  VISIBLE 
fn  the  house. 

37.  Family  has  use  of  a  working  stove  and 
refrigerator. 

38.  Family  has  use  of  running  water. 

39.  Family  has  a  system  for  heating  their 
house. 

Note  whether  any  of  there  ware  made  evident: 

40.  Mention  by  caretaker(s)  of  dependence  on, 
or  faith  in,  God,  doing  Christ's  work, 
strong  religion,  etc.? 

41 .  Mention  of  father/father-figure  as 
extremely  strict  or  arbitrary? 
{£J  NO  FATHER/FATHER  FIGURE) 


C  3 

,n 

C  3 
C  3 
C  3 
£  3 


E  3 
£  3 


E  3 
£  3 


£  3 

C  3 


[  3 

£  3 
C  3 

£  3 

C  3 

£  3 


11    £  3 


£  3 
£  3 


£  3  £3 


£  3 
[  3 


£3    £  3 


£  3 
£  3 


No  Opportunity 
To  Observe . 

£3 


\ 

\ 

\ 

IB 
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42    Pltast  list  any  pUy  Mtiritls  or  tquipuwt  that  **n§  prastnt  and  VISIBLE 
in  *55  arSlnd th!  hpust.  such  ts  Mc^UTskttt*.  skautoard.  awsical 
instrwants,  playorouftd  tqutpttnt,  ga«t$,  ttc.  ,  , 


43.  Has  thtrt  anything  unusual  about  tht  inttrvftw  si tuitions  that  you  think 
afftctad  rtspondtnts'  anstars? 


YlS  Qm  % 

(Gorro  <}  4*) 

43a.   Pltast  dtscriba  '   


f 


44.   Pleasa  make  any  additional  contents  that  you  think  would  bt  htlpful  in 
undarstanding  this  faarily.    .  ■  


TKAMK  YOUi 
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POSTInTERVIEW  OBSERVATIONS 
SCORtHS  IHSTRDCTIOWS 

Enter  Feaily  ID  »*4tr,  matter  of  hoae  visits  aade  by  inter* iawer,  and  yournaae  at 
the  top  of  tht  scoring  sheet.  Rated  Itaas  neve  been  grouped  Into  factor:  or  clusters 
and  factor  scorts  can  be  obtained  by  siaply  adding  tht  raw  scoras  of  tbt  Iteas  listed 
undar  etch  factor.   Thtrt  ar«  two  exceptions  to  this  rule:   (1 )  ooainel  scale  iteas 
which  require  dichotoalxation  prior  to  tha  factor  scoring  and  (2)  itees  which  allow 
"not  applicable*  or  "unable  to  tall"  responses.   These  particular  itsMS  and  spacial 
scoring  instructions  are  listed  below: 

Raw  Scorts  Change  to 

1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 

I tans  not  contributing  to  factor  scores: 

I tea  2  5  1 

Itea  2  4  2 

Itea  «  0  3 

Itea  4  1  through  3  1 

Itan  10  0  3 

Itaa  -12  0  through  6  1 

Itea  12  7  2 

Itaa  15  0  I 

Itaa  15  1  through  4  2 

Enter  raw  scores  in  the  appropriate  itea  blanks,  paying  particular  attention  to 
itaas  (•)  that  require  raw  i-;ore  changes  for  the  raw  scores  listed  above.    If  an  itaa 
has  not  been  rated  by  the  interviewer,  enter  "NR"  in  the  itaa  blank  and  leave  the 
TOTAL  blank  eapty.   Scoring  for  Parts  P.  through  V.  on  the  scoring  sheet  are  self- 
explanatory. 


Itaa  9 

0 

Itaa  11 

0 

Itea  13 

1  through  7 

Itaa  14 

0,  1 

Itaa  20 

1  through  6 

Itaa  20 

7 

Itea  21 

2  through  5 

Itea  21 

1.  6 
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Coapleted  by: 

No.  of  Hom  Visits  Meoa  fay  Interviewer: 


Family  10 


PQSTINTERVIEW  OBSERVATIONS 
SCORING  SHEET 


HARMONY  AND  QUALITY 


8. 


COKC( 

OT 


IN  SUPPORT 


.in  QF  THE 


iVlRONHENT 


ItM  1: 
ItM  3: 
ItM  S:  ' 
ItM  6:  * 
ItM  7:  " 
ItM  8:  " 

•ItM  lit" 

ToU! :" 


•ItM  9: 
•ItM  13:" 
♦ItM  14  f 

Total :" 


0.  QUALITY  OF  THE 


aTTSEA 


E.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 


*ItM  20:  . 

♦ItM  21 : 

ItM  22: 

ItM  23: 
Total : 

G.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 

 No  fathar/fathar  figure 

 No  opportunity  to 

obstrvt 
ItM  25a: 
ItM  25b 
ItM  25c 
Total   

J.  OPENNESS  AND  AWARENESS 
Of  6THgft  AOUl?  

 No  other  adult 

 NO  opportunity  to 

observe 

I tan  26d:  

ItM  26a: 
Total : 
I tarn  26a/Rai?on  . 
K.  CHILDREN'S  INFLUENCE  OK 

mmsi  


ItM  2<a 
ItM  24b 
ItM  24c 
Total 


ItM  16: 
ItM  17:" 
ItM  18:" 
ItM  19:" 
Total :" 


F.  OPENNESS  AND  AWARENESS 
OF"  jjggjSjjTO  FIGURE 

ItM  244: 
I  tM  24a: 

Total :  

Itaa  24e/Reason   


H.  OPENNESS  AND  AWARENESS 


 No  fattor/fathtr  figure 

Ho  opportunity  to 
obsarva 

ItM  2Sd: 

ItM  25a  r 
Total :  

ItM  25e/Reason  


I.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 

OTHER  A6olT  ^  

 No  other  aoult 

No  opportunity  to  obsarva 
Tzm  26a: 
ItM  26b 
ItM  26c 
Total 


K.  00HINANT  CONTROL  VS. 
tNDULQgNcT  ^  


*ItM  2: 


L.  MATERNAL  OVER PROTECTION 
*Ite»  4:  


•ItM  10: 


N.  PRIMARY  CAREGIVER 
•ItM  12: 


0.  ROLE  QF  FATHER/FATHER  FIGURE 
♦ItM  15: 


Ik 


P.  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

ItM5Lj7  through  39 
No.  Of  YES  /'s: 
No.  of  NO  /'s: 
No.  Of  NO  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  OBSERVE  >"s:  

Total  f"s: 


Q.  RELIGIOSITY 

ItM  40:  YES 
NO  ' 


R.  STRICT/ARBITRARY 
FATHER/FATHER  FIGURE 

ItM  41 :  YES 

NO 


•Requires  raw  score  changes  for  certain  raw  scores  —  see  Scoring  Instructions 


<over> 


r  d 
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Ccspleted  by: 

No.  of  Host  Visits  «§d*  Liy  Interviewer: 


Faeily  10  /    /    /    /  / 


S,  PLAY  HATER»tS  ANO  EQUIPMENT 

Check  if  listed  in  Itea  42: 

Gross  Mtor  toys  tad  equipment,  e.g., 
bicycles,  skates,  skateboard,  bills 

 Fiat  Mtef  toys  and  Materials,  e.g., 

blocks,  cut-outs,  crayons,  »a»ipulatives, 
toy  cars  and  trucks 

Gm*s,  e.g.,  checkere,  scebble,  Monopoly 
ttistcal  iastrunents,  e.g.,  xylophone, 
droll 

 Electronic  genes,  a.g.,  Atari,  mil 

portable  davicas 

CMld-siae  play  piacas  for  adult  rola 
playing,  a.g.,  play  kite nan.  appliances, 
tool  box,  doctor/nurse  kit,  dolls 
Outdoor  sports  equipment  for  children's 
use,  e.g.,  fishing  pole,  snowmobile 


 Pltygrouad  equipment,  e.g..  swing,  slide, 

sandbox 

Children's  reading  Materials,  e.g., 

storybooks,  children's  eagazines 

Dictionary 

Encyclopedia 

Snail  baby  teys 
Z>dlo 

Stereo  or  record  player 
"""Toys,  not  specified 

 Other  ■  ..  _- 


__Noas  observed 
i  Wo  opportunity  to  observe 
Explain: 


T.  ANYTHING  UNUSUAL  ABOUT  INTERVIEW  SITUATION  THAT  EFFECTED  RESPONDENT'S  ANSWERS? 


Itf 


43:  YES 
NO  " 


Itea  43a:  Situation  described:  YES  

NO 


V.  ADDITIONAL  COWiENTS  HADE  8Y  INTERVIEWER? 

Itea  44:  YES  

NO   
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APPENDIX  L: 
FAMILY  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  CUE  CARDS 
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ERIC 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

• 
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A 

B 

ISTIII  II  SltaSXiTfS 

cans 

hi  iinentis 

iiuet  irsiME 

STMttl  IttU.  mim 

lilltTES 

Misacm 

u*  inn  Sttil 

status,  Miliums 

1E11T  1IMME 

cits,  muses  mm  mum.  tectum 

CYSTIC  HMtSII 

TU  Till! 

mi  nut  sun 

•fiat 

TIYUII  ItSSiSE 

MM  IIIICTIII 

Midi 

IIMIIUSI 

ITIE1 1 

\  * 

■V, 


c  o 

ERLC 


APPENDIX  Ms 

PSYCHOMETRIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  SELECTED 
CHILD  ASSESSMENT  INSTRUMENTS 
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ryttXt   Hsehalar  Prsscheei  Primary  Seals  of  tatslligsnc*  (1967} 

gSEgggEi   T**  Mythological  Corporation,  Mw  York,  Kur  York 
*g  Sggi  4  -  i  1/2  yaars 

5HSSSSS&1  frsschaol  rrimary  Seals  of  Xntslligsncs  (WMI! 

,  GQBUlftf  subtssts*    Information,  Vocabulary,  Arithmatic,  limilariti**,  Caspars* 
haoaioc,  Picture  Casplatioo,  No«i,  Block  Dssign,  MstMcu,  Animal  Hoosa,  and 
Csomstric  Dssigns.    Scoring  of  ths  vmi  yislds  a  Vsrbal,  frarformsnoa,  and  full 
Seal*  Tutsi  1  Issues  Oootisots. 

STjwtWffil»TIWt   Shs  VtfiX  ¥M  standardiaad  on  1,200  children,  100  boys  tad 
100  girls  in  aach  of  si*  ag*  groups  ranging  by  half-yaars  trot  4  to  6  1/2  yaars. 
Ths  laspt*  wss  sslsctsd  to  bs  rsprsss&tativa  of  population  figure  f?ap  ths 
19*0  C*nau*.   Mhitas  ifid  nonwhitss  wars  indtadsd  is  ths  u^plt  according  to  ths 
ratios  found  in  tt>s  teams  for  four  gsogrsphic  rsgions  in  ths  tibitsd  Stats*. 

gHttSSSL8    mliahilitiss  for  sscfc  of  ths  XQ  soqrss  <vxq,  9Xfi,  fSIQJ  rings 
fro*  .91  to  .9*  ovor  ths  sgs  nags  carsrsd  by  ths  teal*.    Aimrag*  rs0iiO>il^ty 
coafficisnts  ars  .96  fcr  riXQ,  .94  for  VXfi,  sod  .93  for  PXQ.  Satisfactory 
spiit-hal*  PSXQ  rsliabilitis*  bars  bsso  rsportad  for  a  varisty  of  sthn^c  sod 
sxcsptional  child  populations  (Sattlsr*  19*1) .   Tsst-rstsst  rsliabiUtiss 
rsiiabilitias  (U  wk  iatarvml)  *«rs  rsportsd  as  .86  for  VXQ,  $9  for  VXQ,  apd 
91  for  rtlfi- 

VKJ&VStt    CotKTurrsnt  Validity  a    CoMtparisons  of  ths  1M1  with  fitaftf ord«*inst 
(I960*  norms  yisldad  msdirn  corrslstiooa  of  .M  bttwsao  ths  wo  seals*,  ths 
msi  VXQ  corrsiatss  mora-fcighly  with  ths  $-»  {msdian,  .81)  than  doss  ths  wsi 
PIC  (madian,  .#?>.    O&rvslatioes  bstwssm  ths  WWX  sod  WXIC  for  childrsm 
bstwssn  ths  *g*s  of  S  and  6  V2  (iacludnd  in  both  scalssJ  rang*  tarn  **1  to  .91 
for>VXQ,  from  .41  to       for  «8#  and  fros  .54  to  .90  for  TMXQ  (madisa  *SXQ, 
.11) .    Ths  WMX  has  also  bsso  corrals tsd  with  othsx  msasurs*  of  asntal  abilitias 
Corrslatiooa  raags  from  .50  (fregrsssiv*  Natricss)  to  .ii  (Primary  Hiatal 
Ahilitiss  TsstJ ,  with  a  asdia»;of  .64.    Prsdictiv*  Validity  *    A  cosf  f  icisat  of 
.Sg  was  rsportsd  bstwssn  ths  WWX,  fSXQ#  ana  ths  Gray  Oral  Asading  tsst,  * 
adainistarsd  oes  to  thrss  ysara  aftsr  ths  wtWX  for  s  group  of  2*  whits  aiddls- 
eiass  childrsa  (whits  £  Jacobs,  1979} .    Pass  work,  fchacr,  and  Sswysr  (1974^ 
rsportsd  a  signif  lea&t  corrslatioa  bst4ssa  ths  mm  and  ths  tfatropoUtan 
achisvsms&t  tsats  total  acors  {r  •  .59^  for  a  MSpl*  of  30  normal  6-yaar-old«. 
sigftif  leant  oorrslAtioos  havs  also  bssn  rsportsd  bstwssn  KWSI,  rsifl,  sad  KQ 
sad  KathsHtiea  (X»)  for  lowar  SU  childrsn  administsrsd  ths  achiswsmsot,  tpst 
thrss  to  four  ysara  aftsr  ths  Wf«i  (Crockmtt,  Aadinf  &  passsork,  ]97€!  • 

•   •  <!•   'x  .  \..  • 

QOgggWi    Ths  WPiX  is  a  widsly  aocsptsd  and  ussd  Masursd  of  young  chUdrsn's 
intsUigsncs  functioning.    It  has  substantial  svidsncs  of  rsllability  and 
adsguats  svidsncs  +Z  validity.    Ths  ItoSX's  similarity  in  fans  and  coatsnt  with 
ths  WXSC-R  and  tfAXS  maks  it  an  aspscially  ussful  msasurs  for  rsssarch  axsmining 
maasursd  intallsetusl  functioning  across  a  wids  ags  ranga. 
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TITLE*    Wachaiar  Intalligaaca  Salt  far  OOXdran-Ravisad  (19745 


*OWgfr    0*  toachalar 


BSHSEB&'         Psychological  Corporation,        York.  Ha*  York 


gg  MHQCi    Agaa  6  -  0  to  IS  -  U  yuri 


BE6gB3SSS&»  Tha  Machalar  latalliganca  Soala  for  Childran-aavisad  <wxsc-i0 
contain*  13  subtests*    Information,  timilaritiaa,  arithmetic.  Vocabulary. 
CM|fihmioBi  Digit  Spaa,  Picture  Completion,  Picture  Arrangement,  Block 
Otftign,  Object  towfltfy,  Coding,  and  Mas  as.    Scores  from  tha  former  mix  subtests 
contribute  to  a  VerJbe\l  Intelligence  Quotient,  and  scares  from  tha  latter  six 
subtest*  contribute  to  a  Performance  intelligence  Quotient,    a  Full  scale 
Intelligence  Quotient  ia  aiao  obtained  from  two  of  tbeae  12  subtests.  (Digit 
fpM  t&&  Jiaae*  ar«  sot  included  in  tha  IQ  tablas.) 

SaSSBBSSSSESfc'   7)10  atandaxdlaed  on  2,200  white  and  nocvhita 

Jeaaricas  children  aalactad  to  ba  representative  of  tha  population  covered  by 
tha  aaala  on  tha  baaia  of  tha  1970  Census  data.    Tha  sample  included  eleven 
diffaramt  age  groups  ranging  from  6  1/2  to  16  1/2  years,  with  200  children  in 
each  group.    This  sample  included  nonwhitea  acroaa  t iv*  major  ethnic  minority 
group*  ia  approximately  tha  aama  proportions  aa  in  tha  a. a.  population  aa 
shot**  by  tha  1970  Census  data. 

mi£*MTHT£$    Each  of  tha  thraa  IQ  scales  of  tha  *X£C-n  haa  a  raii-biiity 
coefficient  ,S9  or  above  in  tha  standardisation  grcup  over  the  ai  rang* 
covered  by  tha  Mala*    ftvarag*  ra liability  coefficients,  faeeed  on  tha  11  aga 
group*  ara  .96  for  T8XQ,  .94  for  VXQ,  and  .90  for  PXQ.    Among  tha  thraa  IQ 
scores,  tha  FSIQ  haa  t\a  lowest  standard  arror  of  maaauramant  (3.19) .  Cna- 
month  test-reteat  ra liability  was  computed  for  a  aampla  of  303  childran  from 
six  aga  groupa  in  tha  atandardiaation  saepie.    For  tha  rataat  aampla,  tha 
stability  eoaffieianta  wars  .95  for  PSXQ,  .93  for  VXQ,  and  .90  for  PIQ* 

VMJPCTY,*    Csneurrant  Validity  t    Carraiationa  betwmen  tha  WPPSX  and  WXSC-R  for 
children  in  tha  aga  rang*  of  6*0-0  to  6-7-15  vara  .80  for  VXQ,  .SO  for  PXQ, 
and  .62  for  TSXQ.    Similar  ra suits  vara  raportad  by  Raabury,  acCcy,  and  Parry 
(1977}  f  with  a  FSIQ  correlation  of  .94  between  tha  two  measures.  Correlations 
between  VTSC-R  and  VAXS  for  childran  agaa  16-0-0  to  16-11-30  vara  .96  for  VXQ, 
.63  for  VXQ,  and  .95  fox  PSXQ.    Othar  atudias  have  raportad  lower  corrsiatioas 
between  tha  VZSC-&  and  KAIS,.  particularly  for  educahly  man  tally  ratardad  chil- 
dran (Craft  6  Kr«anbarger,  1979;  Kagia  &  Laxarue,  1979} .    Tha  WXSC-R  haa  baan 
compared  to  othar  maaauraa  of  ability,  intelligence,  achievement,  and  school 
5'radaa.    Madias  correlations  asxag  these  studies  rang*  tram  tha  upper  ,30«s  to 
tha  low  ,80»s. 

MWjU       Tha  WXSC-R,  revised  in  1974  from  tha  Wise  U949)  has  a  substantial 
body    ;    asearch  supporting  its  validity  and  ra liability,    it  ia  parhpas  tha 
sing:    <«ost  widaly  uaad  maaaura  of  childran* s  intaliactual  functioning  uaad  in 
tfc#  Ohitad  stataa.    Its  wida  uaa  and  -  accaptanca  support  tha  appropriateness  of 
its  uaa  in  atudias  of  snhool-ags  childran* 


TVnXt    *f  hilar  Adult  IntAlligancA  Seals  (1955) 

£2SSSEE^    Thft  *«ychoicgicAl  CorporAtion,  tew  York,  Uav  Yoxic 
Ag  aggi    AgA  IWywn  And  oldir  ; 

WichAlAX  Adult  ttUlUgiw  ScaIa  CWAXS)  eontWs  11  aubtAAtAt 
infatuation,  CoapmfcafiAioft,  Arittaatie,  SiaiUritiAA,  Digit  *p^7voc«bul«yf 
Digit  fy»boi,  Picture  Qaaplation,  Block  Otsiga,  Picture  Arxangaaicnt,  And  Ob  j  act 
AaAaafely.    Sewn  on  tha**  A&btaatA  yiald  a  vaxbal,  Hrfomnct.1  And  full  ScaIa 

IntAlligAttCA  QUOtiAUt. 

S^SS^giSagaBlt    ***         mm  atAndaxdiAAd  oc  a  aaapla  Aixa  of  1700  individual* 
AgA  10  •  64  yaATA,  Add  drA»  frc«  a  vida  arrAy  of  urban  And  rural  AXAAA  Afid 
mprAAAntiug  aonwhitAA  in  proportion  to  thaix  incldcncA  shown  in  thm  1950 
Cabsua  dAti.    TOa  aaaplA  cottAitAd  of  •#**&  Aga  group*,  with  100-150  man  And 
100*150  uwm  in  AAch  group.   ThA  mm^Xm  also  proportionAlly  rAprAAAntod  23 
■fcjox  occupAtioftAl  grouping*  fro*  thA  1950  Canaua  datA. 

jflMTAlXICTft    aftlia&ilitiAA  fear  AACh  of  th»  thrAA  acaIaa  x*a$a  frca*  .93  to  .97 
far  tha  ava  rAtvgA  covaxAd  by  tha  KAIS.    ThA  stAndArd  Arson  of  amurMKt  for 
thA  thrAA  acaIaa  r*»g*  fxca  2. SO  to  3,97,  with  fSlQ  ahowiag  thm  oullAAt 
stAadATd  arror.   Coocia  And  Paacock  (1959J  found  tAAt-rotAAt  earrAiAticn»  for 
VXQ,  PXQ,  And  mo  to  bm  .9i,  .96,  And  -90  XAapActivAly.    Hogoll  and  SAtx 
(1963*  aIao  raportad  a  hi%h  IavaI  of  tAAt-r*tAAt  raiiAbiiity  with  coxrAlAtion* 
of  .90  for  VIQ,  .04  for  PXQ,  And  .93  for  ?SXQ.    In  studia*  of  tht  santAlly 
ratAxdad,  taat-xataAt  gAl  1  aM  1  i tiAA  corariog  a  a;  *a  of  tuo  to  four  VAATA 
rAngod  txam  .71  to  .92  (*>*aa,  StAlXing*,  Floor,  &  SowAkivakA,  1968 1  SilvArAtain, 
I960) . 

VAJtHXtTt*    Coocurrant  Validity  t    Studiaa  of  tha  rtlaticnahlp  botvow  tha  VAXS 
And  thA  StAnford-linat  indicata  aodarata  to  high  corraiAtion*  {.40  to  .93) 
with  a  audi  an  of  .77.    for  MntAlly  ratAxdad  individual,  tha  corrAlationa 
hava  tmmn  higbax,  rangod  ttm  .74  to  .90  CsadiAs,  .75? .    In  gAnaxAl*  tha  S-fi 
ccrralatAB  aoxa  highly  with  ¥AIS  VIQ  than  WQ.    Conry  and  $Unt  (1965)  raportad 
that  AVAXAga  high  Aehooi  MAIS  scoraa  an  conaiatAntiy  baiow  thoaa  of  ooliagA 
stodAntA.    Xannady,  Vilicutt,  And  Smith  (1963}  raportad  thAt  tdolaacAntA  idanti- 
f iad  a*  giftAd  in  MAtbaautic*  had  WAIS  acora*  highar  than  Avarnga  high  Achool 
atudAnta.    FUnt  And  Zy*6  (1959)  raportAd  thAt  thA  HXXS  prodlctAd  gradas  as 
wall  as  tha  collaga  -  oriantAd  AMrlcan  Council  on  iduoAtion  PsychoiogicAl 
CiEAminAtion  (ACE) .    Oooatruet  validity?    G*2is*r  (1969?  raportAd  thAt  tha  «AIS 
and  aarachaoh  mold  clAaaify  with  92  paxcant  accuracy  tht  dagroa  of  pathology 
in  a  psychiAtric  aAApla. 

COKHEyTi    ThA  tfAXS  appAAra  to  hAva  a  high  dAgraa  of  ral  lability  and  nodarata 
dagrao  of  validity.    Ita  aimiUrity  to  thA  WXSC-R  and  WPPSI  supports  tha  uaa- 
fulsass  of  thA  wais  in  davAlopaantAl  raaAArch  atodiaa. 
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YTTCXi    Mlf  Cfeaaiwaticm  Sc*l«f  (1979) 


AgTggtti    *-  J*  Stimr  and  V.  G.  Kataawsmyar 
gaSSfflEI*         msnrch  Corporation,  ZXirbw*  California 

Ag  WBfflCi  '  Grades  X-3  (yrimary  ,  gradee  4-€  (Intermediate  ImU  ,  grsdee 

7-9  (Junior  Eigb  LmD .  and  gradee  10-12  ISaaior  Sigh  Uwi}  * 

«emmqti   »e  Salf  Cbeerretion  Scale*  (SOS)  mi  designed  es  direct,  eeif- 
report,  g^c^aaeinistered  inetrueent*  to  measure  the  vey  children  i&d  adolea- 
ciftti  pitc«iv»  rhsmmslifie  and  thai*  reiationahipa  to  pmt,  t*#char«f  and 
school.    Tbe  rssgflntianys  inm?  each  item  "yea*  or  •no"  and  are  inatructed  to 
report  aa  they  truly  feel,  not  as  someone  Might  want  thaa  to  faaX.    four  lava  la 
of  the  SOt  arm  available,  *i»  ees>irically  determined  subocaleai 


High  scores  on  ancb  of  tha  scales  reflect  a  poaltiwt  dimension  of  eelf  concept. 
Scoring  of  tha  SC  ta  conducted  by  NTS  Aeeearch  Corporation  only.  Tha  Standard 
scoring  aarrica  provide*  T  scores,  percentiles,  and  stenines  for  aach  scale  for 
each  pupil,  baaad  on  national  norma. 

STAND ABBISATXOR  t  Tha  Primary  and  Intermediate  Levels  of  tha  SOS  wart  developed 
or  a  mS^STSTomx  30,000  children  in  grades  These  children  vara  drawn 

from  10  school  diatxicta  eeiectad  aa  representative  of  tha  sisef  S£S<  and 
geographical  location  of  tha  Cbited  Statai.    tha  total  sample  was  overrepre- 
seated  with  minority  socially  diaadvaetaged-childrea  and  stratified  random 
probability  sMples  vara  aalactad  to  approximate  tha  racial,  S£S,  and  geographic 
charactaristics  of  tha  Obited  States.    Tha  probability  sample  included  3,700 
primary  aga  and  4,600  intaxmadiata  aga  childran.    terms  were  computed  using  tha 
probability  eample*.    Junior  and  Sanior  levels  of  tha  SOB  vara  nomad  on  a 
stratified  swpie  of  4#S00  Junior  and  4,900  aanior  high  school  students  from  a 
total  rair*«  of  22,000  students.    Th*  stratifiad  random  probability  temple  was 
salactad  to  represent  tha  racial*  socioeconomic,  and  gaographic  charactaristics 
of  tha  Unit  ad  States. 


Intermediate  (60  items) 


Salf  Accepfcanca 
Salf  Sacurity 
Social  Mtturity 
Social  Confidence 
School  Affiliation 
Teacher  Affiliation 
Peer  Affiliation 


Junior  Kl<fh  C72  Items) 


Sanior  High  (72  items? 


Salf  Acceptance 
Salf  Sacurity 
SfEcial  flomf  i^ey^ff* 
Salf  Aaaartion 
Paar  Affiliation 
Teacher  Affiliation 
School  Affiliation 


Salf  Aecaptanca 
Salf  sacurity 
Social  Confidence 
Salf  Aaaartion 
Paar  Affiliation 
Taachar  Affiliation 
School  Affiliation 
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gUffiMOTt   One  week  U^-ntiit  reliabilities  ware  computed  for  a  ia^ple  of 
&aMcm at  each  level  of  the  SOS.   For  Primary  Lml  children  (IWS«} ,  tht 
coefficient  foe  scales  rawe  2rot  .79  to  .91*  fur  Intermediate  level  children 
ON349),  .73  to  .tit  for  Junior  High  Level  children  »**93>,  .74  to  .91*  and 
for  Senior  aigh  children  (IN  163) ,  .76  to  .90.    SpearmfcaHfcrown  uUtMUty 
eoefficiemte  were  oomputed  tec  several  criterion  group*  Ca.g.,  white  wl«ii 
black  miea,  Uack  fwTnt,  miaed  eeaple,  etc.)  abA  yielded  coefficients  ranging 
frcm  .65  to  .i5  wit*  a  medijm  vslue  of  .7*. 
/ 

VX&IPITTt    Construct  VhXidltyi   «w>  authors  computed  etructural  integrity 
—trie—  foe  U*e  SOS  scales  and  level*.    In  these  analyses*  eacfe  of  the  coef- 
ficiwts  im  i^irpretrf  as  a  correlation,  the  equaxe  of  which  represents  the 
fewest  of  structural  variance  on  aamncw  betteeen  th*  criterion  group  {e.g.*  black 
?  f Melee)  end  the  haticmal  .-nana  group,   fox  tae  Primary  end  Xatiiwsffltto i Levels , 
they  reported  that  Celt  acceptance  is  eatiefactorUy  replicebie  and  invariant 
acroea  se/end  race.   Similar  rapUcabUity*  invarianca  and  cometancy  cpet- 
f icient*  wi  reported  for  Social  Heturity,  Self  Security,  and  School  affiliation, 
a  etracturai  integrity  matrix  was  alee  constructs*  for  the  intermediate  *(*.  The 
euthor*  reported  that  satisfactory  replieability  and  iavsriaace  across  sex  and 
race  for  Self  acceptance,  Self  Security*  and  Social  maturity,   freer  affiliation. 
School  affiliation*  teacher  Affiliation,  and  Social  Confidence  were  reported  to 
have  afiffrri»t  replieability  invar iaace,  and  constancy,  with  soee  notable  except 
-i^t  for  certain  -criterion  groupe.   The  author*  aleo  reported  oa  the  relation* 
ship  between  got  sealee  aad  maesures  of  intelligence  ani  academic  achievement. 
iCfi  scelee  have  eyitfimoed  Ion  correlations  with  mental  teat  measures*  and  low 
to  moderate  relatiomahipe  with  reading  achievement. 

cooadgi    The  508  appear*  to  have  high  reliehility  end  ecme  evidence  Of  validity. 
Jttvantages  of  tba  SOS  include  thi  uee  of  multiple  scales  of  self  concept, 
equivalent  forma  across  age  grcupa,  and  a  format  suitable  for  group  administre- 

tion* 
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TITLE i    Health  Itaaourcee  Inventory  (1976)  {Social  Coapatancy 
siting  Scale) 

AUTHOR :    X.  L.  Geeten 

POmSHOi  American  Paychological  Association,  Arlington,  Virginia 
ASK  XAWGSt    Children  in  the  primary  grades 

DRSOlFrxOHt    The  Health  Resources  Inventory  (HRIJ ,  retitled  the 
SeeZaTTSSataoey  Hating  Scale  in  tha  present  study,  is  a  teacher 
rating  ecale  of  children 'a  school-related  paraonai  and  aocial  com- 
patanciaa.    Tha  S*I  ia  made  up  to  54  items  designed  to  aaaaaa 
aavaral  coamatanca-ralatad  dimension*  including  self -concept, 
affective  expresaioo,  clasaroom  response,  motivation,  interper- 
aonai  akilla,  acnlavaawnt,  and  socialisation.    Teachera  are  to 
rata  all  HJtl  items  according  to  now  wall  they  describe  cnildran 
on  a  5-point  scale  froa  not  at  all  (1)  to  vary  wall  £5).  Factor 
analysisof  tha  Htl  revealed  fiiva  factors:    good  student,  gutay, 
paar  sociability,  rulaa,  and  fruatration.    a  aum  factora  acora, 
a  coapoaita  index  of  coapatanca,  can  ba  computed  by  summing  tha 
five  individual  factor  acoraa. 

STAHBARpI lATlOUt    Tha  SSI  waa  davalopad  on  *  sample  ot  £5  t«*char 
raters  drawn  from*2  "Shools  locatad  in  or  adjacent  to  Rocheeter, 
Haw  York,    TemcbetfSvWare  randomly  assigned  ona  of  two  tasks:  (a) 
to  compiata  SMa  for^iS  randomly  aalactad  cnildran  from  thair 
claaa  rdatar  or  (b*  to  complete  HRXs  and  a  aymptom  scale,  tha 
Claaaroom  Activity  Bating  Scala-4C*BS}  for  ai*  children.  Tha 

taachar  ratings  war*  complatad  midyaarr-ay  whinh  tlaa  taacnara   

had  3-5  month*  of  contact  with  cnildran.    There  wara  592  subjects 
in  tha  normative  sample  including  311  boys,  281  girl*;  300  city 
children,  29*  country  cnildran j  237  firat  gradera,  197  eecond 
Seders,  and  158  third  gradara.    Thara  wara  eignifieant  SES  dif- 
ferences batwian  city  and  country  eamplea,  favoring  country  resi- 
dente.    Chilaqt^re  taata  for  sex,  grade,  and  raaidence  wara  all 
nonaignif  icant . 

RELIABILITY:    Reliability  waa  taatad  in  tha  standardization  aampla 
by  having  ll  of  tha  65  taachara  do  a  aecond  HRI  of  six  randomly 
aalactad  atudanta  4-6  waeXa  after  tha  initial  rating.    With  attri- 
tion, a  reliability  aampla  of  60  first  to  third  graders  waa  ob- 
tained.   Teet-retest  reliabilitiee  wara  aa  follows:    aum  factors  - 
.87,  good  student  -  .83,  gutsy  •  .77,  peer  sociability  -  .72, 
rules  *  .91,  and  fruatration  tolerance  »  .87. 

VALID XTV:    Concurrent  Validity:    Tha  authors  reported  correlations 
between  Hftl"ana  OBS  factor  scores  for  183  children  who  wara  rated 
on  both  measures.    Twanty-nina  of  tha  30  correlations  computed 
ware  eignifieant  (correlations  ranging  from  -.22  to  -.81> .  The 
negative  correUtiona  indicated  the  inverse  relationship  between 
competence  and  pathology..    The  highest  correlation  waa  between  the 
sumaaryscoras  of  tha  two  measures  (-.81).    The  three  most  highly 
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S*1**?*  T54S^*  UJ  ***  rulss  and  CARS  acting  out 

C-,10),  {b$  HRI  900d  student  and  CARS  iaaming  (-.79),  and  (c) 
^S^^*^0*1  toi«*ac»  «**  CARS  any  anxioua  (-.70).  Construct 
validity;    rim  authors  eoMparad  BR1  aooras  of  a  clinically  dis-  3 
turbad  group  of  childran  to  thoaa  of  tha  normal  saapla.    On  all 
fT*,.*60^  °*  ***         tha  ooraativa  aaspla  bad  aignif icantly 
highar  XXI  acoras.    rurthar  analyais  of  SRI  acoraa  within  tha 
ooraativa  aaapl*  indicatad  it*  ability  to  discriminate  batwaan 
lavals  of  ooayatanca  within  this  group.    Tha  SRI  diacriminatad 
batwaan  scat  and  laaat  oompatant  taachar- idantifiadcbildran  and 
alao  batwaan  both  axtraaa  group*  and  aidooapatent  childran. 


CCtaaant    Tba  SRI  appaars  to  ba  a  carafully  davalopad  taachar 
rating  iastruaant  with  adaquata  raliability  and  validity.  Littla 
taachar  tiaw  would  ba  naadad  to  cospiatt  tha  SRI,  yat  tha  instru-  . 
■sat  appaars  to  of far  a  graat  daal  of  information  about  childran' s 
school-ralavant  paraonal  and  social  axilla.    Tha  usafulnass  of 
tha  8X1  with  oldar  school  childran  baa  not  baan  axplored,  but 
ita*  contant  suggasta  its  appwM>ri«ten*s#  with  a  vidar  age  r*nga. 


f 
i 


i — /. 
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TrrtSi    Woodcock-Johnson  Fsychoeducational  Battery,  Part  2:  Teats 
of  Achievement  (1977) 

AOTgORSx    S.  V.  Woodcock  and  M.  8.  Johnson 

Pgf^fKgRt    Teaching  Resources,  Hingham,  Massachusetts 

ASfc  imsgs    age  3  years  through  adult 

DESClXETXOm;    Ths  Woodcocfc^ohwon  Fsychoeducational  Battery  is  a 
set  of  individually  administered,  standardised  teste  that  wsre 
designed  to  meesure  cognitive  development,  echolaatic  aptitudes, 
schiavammnt,  and  interests.    Part  2  of  tha  battory  contains  10 
subtests  for  measuring  achiavamsnt  in  reading,  mathematics,  yritten 
language,  and  knowledge.    Single  subtests  or  clusters  of  subtests 
my  he  administered  to  meet  specific  assessment '  needs  «    For  ex- 
ample, the*  reeding  clustw"  of  subtests  includes  letter-word  Iden- 
tification, word  attack,  *»id  passage  comprehension.    The  mathema- 
tics  cluster  of  subtests  includes  calculation  and  applied  problems. 
The  same  set  of  subtests  in  ths  battery  ere  administered  to  all 
school-age  and  older  subjects*    A  full  range  of  scores  may  be  de- 
rived frost  the  raw  scores  *  including  gxsde  scores,  age  scores, 
percentile  ranks,  standard  scores,  relative  performance  index  (RP1) , 
normal  curve  equivalents,  suggested  instructions!  ranges,  end  the 
$0%  ranges  of  expected  achievement,    a  cluster  difference  score 
may  also  be  obtained  by  compering  the  subject's  obtained  subtest 
cluster  score  to  his  expected  cluster  score  for  age  or  grade 
(average  cluster  scores  for  age  and  grade  are  provided  in  the 
menu*!). 

STANDARD! NATION ;    Normative  data  for  the  Woodcock- Johnson  was 
gathered  from  4,732  subjects  in  49  communities  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States.    The  storming  sasple  extended  from 
age  3  to  adults  80  years  and  older.    About  3,900  subjects  consti- 
tuted the  school  sample  {X-12}*    The  norming  sample  was  stratified 
for  sex,  race,  occupational  status,  geographic  region,  and  type  of 
community,  based  on  1970  Census  data.    To  further  achieve  accurate 
norma  for  the  O.S.  population;  an  individual  subject  weighting  was 
executed  during  analysis,    norm  tables  for  grade  equivalent  scores, 
age  equivalent  scores,  percentile  rank,  and  expected  grade  score 
and  range  are  provided  in  the  manual. 

RELIABILITY:    Woodcock  (1978}  reports  reliabilities  from  the  stan- 
dardisation sample  for  subtssts  and  cluster  scorss.    Mediae  split- 
half  reliabilities  ( Spearman-Brown  correction)  across  sgs  groups 
for  selected  subtests  were*    letter-word  Identification  (.95) , 
word  attack  £.92) ,  passage  comprehension  (*86} ,  calculation  (.89), 
and  applied  problems  C.8S).    The  reliability  of  the  cluster  scores 
was  reported  as  the  average  subtest  reliability  for  each  cluster. 
The  median  cluster  reliability  coefficients  across  age  groups  for 
the  reading  subtest  cluster  was  .96  end  for  the  mathematics  subtest 
cluster,  .92.    The  reading  and  mathematics  clustsr  score  intercor- 
reiations  for  the  standardization  sample  ranged  from  .44  (kinder- 
garten) to  .65  {grade  12}  for  school-age  children* 
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V»&IDXT¥*    goncurr«nt  Validity s    Woodcock  (1978)  sunaarix.i  tfc. 

Concurrent  validity  eetf f icients  for  the  W-J  reading  tests  and 
other  measures  were*    grade  3  eaaple,  W-sT  correlated  .11  with  xowa 
Total  leading,  .91  with  FIAT  Reading*  .If  with  Wide  Mange  Achieve- 
stent  Test  Hearting,  and  *SI  with  Moodoocfc  Heading  Mastery  Test; 
grade  5  eampls*  **J  correlated  .76  with  Iowa,  .75  with  FIAT,  .84 
with  MLATp  and  .87  with  MftNTj  for  grade  12  sample,  W-J  correlated 
•18  with  FIAT,  .10  with  MUtt,  end  .$0  with  wmct.  Correlations 
between  w*J  Mathematics  tests  and  other  measures  were  alec  re- 
ported; for  grade  3  sample,  W-J  correlated  .$2  with  Iowa  Math* 
.82  with  Key  Math.  *7G  with  FLAT  Hath,  and  .46  with  WJUT*  for 
grade  5  sample,  1W  correlated  .77  with  Iowa,  .80  with  Key  Math, 
.69  with  FIAT,  and  .78  with  MUM;  for  grade  12  sample,  W~J  corre- 
lated .71  with  Iowa,  .74  with  VXKF*  and  .81  with  WAT,    The  W~J 
achievement  cluster  scores  were  compared  to  scores  on  other  maa- 
auras  administered  to  a  sample  of  children  with  severe  learning  < 
disabilities.    W-J  reading  cluster  scores  correlated  .55  to  .84 
with  FIAT  and  ttXAT  reading  subtests!  for  W-J  atath*  correlations 
ranged  from  .36  to  .77  for  FIAT  and  WHAT  math  subtests.  Construct 
Validity!    Woodcock  (1978)  conducted  cluster  analysis  studies  of 
items  forming  each  of  the  subtests  and  sub  tests  forming  each  of 
the  if- J  clusters.    Results  of  these  analyses  indicated  more  simi- 
larity within  subtests  and  clusters  than  between  them,  although 
there  was  some  similarity  across  certain  testa  for  particular  age 
groups.    Predictive  Validity :    WbodcocX  (1978)  also  reports  evi- 
dence for  the  validity  of  the  battery  in  predicting  end-of -first 
grade  achievement.    1W  cognitive  ability  scores  were  obtained  at 
the  end  of  kindergarten  for  42  subjects  and  at  the  beginning  of 
grade  one  for  73  subjects.    The  correlations  between  the  tt~J  cog* 
nitive  ability  scores  and  their  subsequent  W-J  achievement  scores 
at  the  end  of  first  grade  ranged  from  .52  to  .6?  for  reading  and 
.44  to  .60  for  mathematics. 

COMMENT:    The  reading  and  mathematics  subtests  and  subtest  clus- 
ters of  the  W-sJ  battery  appear  to  have  a  moderate  to  high  degree 
of  reliability  and  concurrent  validity*    The  advantages  of  the  ff-J 
reading  and  achievmeent  cluster  scores  lie  in  the  multiple  aspects 
of  achievement  assessed  and  included  in  datersutning  the  scores. 
The  subtests  are  also  short  and  easy  to  administer.    The  table 
for  determining  "cluster  difference11  scores  also  is  a  useful  as- 
pect of  the  instrument. 
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TITLE t    Preschool  inventory  (1970) 
AUTBQKi    a.  «U  Caldwell 

POB&ISHKK*    Addieon-eealey,  Kenio  Park,  California 
ACE  tAMCl*    3-6  years  of  age  > 

DRgCXlFTiQUt    Tha  Praachool  Inventory  (P6I)-  vaa  designed  total 
brief  asselsment  of  young  children' •  achievement  in  areas  regarded 
aa  nacaaaary  for  school  auccaaa.    Tha  following  parforaanca  araaa 
were  oonaidarad  in  PSX  iteai  selection;    baaic  information  and 
vocabulary i  number  concapta  and  ordination j  concepts  of  aire, 
shape,  notion,  and  color;  concapta  of  tine,  object  class,  and 
social  functional  visual-motor  parforaanca}  following  instructions) 
and  independence  and  self  help.    The  current  revision  of  the  PS1 
{1970}  contains  C4  iteas  to  be  individually  administered  to  the 
child,    all  iteaa  are  scored  aa  either  correct  (1  point)  or  incor- 
rect (0  points) .    Ho  distinction  ia  aada  between  a  wrong  answer 
and  no  answer.    The  child's  score  on  the  PSX  ^a  tha  total  nuabar 
of  correct  responses  be  Bakes.    Pour  subscale  scores  can  also  be 
obtained*    personal- social  responsiveness,  associativa  vocabulary, 
concept  activatixw-nomerical ,  and  concept  activation- sensory. 

STjWSAieaxSATiowt    Two  stsadardization  samples  have  bean  used  in 
developing  the  PSX,  referred  to  as  the  original  and  tha  reviaed 
standardisation  aaaples.    The  original  standardization  saaple  was 
coapoaed  of  319  children  ages  4-6  to  6-5,  involved  in  Bead  start 
(1965)  programs  in  Hsw  York  City,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
ah  Indian  reservation  in  north  Dakota,  rural  children  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  children  in  Syracuse.    The  revised  standardisation 
sample  was  composed  of  1531  children  ages  3-0  to  6-5,  in  over  150 
Head  Start  classes  throughout  the  United  States.    This  sample  had 
an  equal  mix  of  boys  and-girls  who  represented  at  lesat  fivs  major 
ethnic  groups.    Regional  and  national  norma  for  tha  PSI  ware  gsn- 
erated  from  this  sample  and  are  reported  in  tha  manual. 

RELIABILITY:    The  original  Inventory  was  mads  up  of  161  items  and 
yielded  a  split-half  reliability  coefficient  (Spearman-Brown  cor- 
rection) of  .97.    A  shortened  version,  made  up  of  85  items,  re- 
vealed  a  correlation  of  .98  with  tha  original  version,  split-half 
reliability  for  the  shortened  version  was  .95.    The  Inventory  waa 
further  shortened  to  64  iteas  without  lowering  its  reliability. 
The  standard  error  of  measurement  for  the  currant  PSX  (1970) 
ranged  ffroa  3.1  (agaa  5-6  to  6-5)  to  3-9  (ages  4-6  to  4-11). 
Regional  studies  of  the  PSX  with  children  from  Arizona  and  North 
Carolina  supported  the  reliability  of  the  PSI.  Coefficients 
ranged  from  .60  to  .95  across  SXS  and  age  groups. 

VAlIDrfrys    construct  Validity i    The  author  reported  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  PSl  and  Stenford-Binet  Intelligence  Scale  scores 
for  1476  children  in  the  revised  standardization  saaple.  Corre- 
lations ranged  from  .39  for  3-year-olds  to  .65  for  5-year-olds, 
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with  a  eorralation  of  .44  for 
that  with  only  421  of  tha  varii 
counted  for  by  tbm  PSI#  tha  MI 
in  addition  to  ganaral  intallig* 
tha  axtant  to  which  th*  PSI  diffi 
low  achiavaaauit  in  tha  ravisad 


hi  iiHil  correlations  of  tich  itJMi 
aach  of  fiim  sga  groups  indicated 
criminatory  pouar  {.45  to  .5i>. 


antira  aanpls.    Caldwsll  no tad 
a  in  Stanford-Binat  acoraa  ac- 
ppaarad  to  ba  aaasuring  aoaathing 
a«    Tha  author  also,  raportad  on 
tiatad  childran  of  high  and 
sation  aanpla*  Point 


Lth  tha  total  PSX  acora  for 
tha  P&l  had  adaquata  dis- 


COKttJCNT*    Tha  PSI  appaara  to  hava  adaquita  rail ability  for  young 
childran  of  diffarant  a  gas,  mmx,  ragionAand  athnic  group.  Ra- 
portad validity  atudiaa  ara  limit ad.    ThaXpsx  appaara  to  ba  at 
laaat  aa  adaquata  as  othar  availahla  »**»ura*  and  ia  aaaiax  and 
quickar  to  adainiatar. 
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TITLE x    California  Pras chool  Social  Compatancy  Seal*  (1969) 

wmoHs    S«  Lavina,  7»  F.  Witmy,  and  M.  Lawia 

gSggggg*    Consulting  Psychologists  Prass,  Palo  Alto;  California 

AG£  ftJWaC;    Agaa  2  yaara,  *  months  to  5  yaars,  C  month* 

PMCKimotti    Tba  California  Praachooi  Social  Compatancy  Scaia 
(CPSCS)  was  dav*lx>pad  to  avaiuata  tba  aocial  functioning  of  pra- 
school  childraxu    Tba  aoala  consists  of  30  itams  raprasanting  a 
wida  ranga  of  critical  aocial  sfcills*  auch  aa  raaponaa  to  routina, 
raapomsa  to  tba  unfamiliar,  following  dir  actions,  making  axplana-* 
tioas*  sharing,  halping  othnrs,  raaction  to  frustration,  and  ac- 
capting  limits.    Each  itam  contains  four  daacriptiv*  statamsnts 
that  rapraaant  varying  dagraaa  of  compatanca  ralativa  to  tlia  ba- 
havior maasurad  b?  tba  itam  f 4«aoat  compatant*  l*laaat  oosvatant) . 
Tha  total  nuabar  of  points  la  tha  child's  aocial  compatancy  acora. 
Ratings  ara  to  ha  baaad  on  cumulativa  obaarrationa  of  tha  child  in 
his  praschool  or  nuraaxy  school  anviranmant. 

STAKDA*DirATXC*t:    Tha  CVSCS  waa  standard! sad  on  a  aampla  of  800 
childrsn  approximataly  raprasanting  tba  proportion  of  praachool 
ehildran  in  tha  major  urban  can  tars  for  aach  gaographic  ragion  of 
tha  Onitad  Statas.    to  aach  of  four  aga  groupa  (2-*  to  5-6) .  thara 
Kara  SO  malaa  and  50  famalaa  from  familias  of  Ion  occupational 
laval*  and  50  malaa  and  50  famalaa  of  high  occupational  laval. 
Saparata  norma  {parcantilas}  vara  aatabliahad  for  aach  of  tha  four 
aga  groupa  by  sax  »-*d  occupational  laval  and  ara  raportad  in  tha 
manual. 

Rt&iaax&mt*    Tha  autbora  raportad  tha  rasulta  of  thraa  raliability 
studias  cdoduc tad  in  Taxas,  Ninnaaota,  and  California.    Tha  rail- 
ability  coaf f icianta  of  indapandaat  ratarr  in  aach  of  tha  studias 
rangad  from  .75  to  Odd-avan  raliability  coaf f icianta  vara 

also  coqputad  by  aga,  sax,  and  occupational  laval  and  rangad  from 
.90  to  .SB  (Spaarman-Brovn  extraction)  *    Raliability  astimatas  of 
intarnal  conaistancy  vara  coaparabla  across  tha  four  aga  groups, 
ovar  80%  of  tha  itama  showad  corraiations  of  .  SO  or  abova  with 
tha  total  acora. 

VALIDITY:    So  validity  information  was  providad  by  tha  authors. 

COMgaNftt    Although  lacking  information  on  its  validity,  tha  cpscs 
is  ona  of  tba  fav  praschool  maaauras  available  for  asaassing  tha 
social  compatanca  of  young  chiidran.    Tha  CPSCS  stands  in  contrast 
to  moat  othar  bahavior  rating  scslas  by  focusing  on  childrsn fs 
compatancias  rathar  than  thair  bahavior  daficits  or  pr ©blasts.  Ths 
astablishad  raliability  and  faca  validity  of  tha  acala  suggaats 
its  uaafulnaaa  fbr  assaasing  young  chiidran* s 'social  skills.  It 
is  notaworthy  that  ths  CPSCS  was  davslopsd  from  tha  Cain- lav  ins 
Social  Compatancy  Seals,  a  fraquantly  usad  ^s*aura  of  an  indivi- 
dual's aocial  coaipatancy*  ' 
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TlttX  i    Xibw  »• flection-  fcspul  si  wlty  Scale  foe  Preschooler!  (1971) 
ACTTOIU    J#  C.  Vixtf* 

>qm<»»i   Central  Kidwnstere  regional  Educational  laboratory f  $t„  ton,  MUsourl 

asajasii  ****  a-*  y*sr* 

OfOCTKOKt    tt»  Kansas  **tts*ticn<ai»aeivifcy  Scale  for  Preschoolars  <K*XS*} 
m  developed  aa  an  easier  tea*  aodslod  on  tha  mtching  remlia*  figures  Tarr 
(NITt)  *  and  deoiynod  for  younger  children.    It  coexist*  of  five  practice  and 

teft  test  itOftf  Ott  Snob  Of  WO  foot*  f*  and  •)  .     lech  ite»  presents  ft  Standard 

Um  drawing  of  a  ocaesoa  obje;tf  together  with  four  to  six  similar  alternatives, 
only  on*  of  which  is  tbs  exact  duplicate  of  the  standard  figure.    The  child  is 
eakad  to  fin*  and  point  to  the  m  asset  copy  in  the  array,  end  iatancy  to  first 
is  §i  cuss  tad  number  of  tsrrort  us  recorded.    Directions  for  adeiniat&rina  tha 
Kim*  include  standard  percepts  to  bo  used  when  younger  children  forest  or  fail 
to  follow  the  instructive.   Children  us  allowed  thrss  errors  oo  any  item 
before  advancing  to  the  naxt  item. 

«T3WT^uyiXATiyi   The  KUW  wee  developed  on  children  from  IB  sewplss,  studied  by 
investigators  in  the  041. »  tagiand,  and  Australia  (Wright,  1978} .    a  total  of 
l,40i  children  ware  dram  fron  widely  varying  geographical,  ethnic,  residential, 
and  Stt  groups.   As  standardisation  sswpls  included  722  fssslssnwsd  686  malea, 
ranging  is  e?e  fcroa  3  yeere,  $  nontha,  to  6  year J,  6  months.   For  purposes  of 
noosativ*  analysis  children  ware  grouped  into  four  intervals  by  agsi   2-5  to  3-€i 
3*7  to  4~*r  **7  to  5HI|  and  5-7  to  «MK    Means  and  standard  devietiens  for  X3X£? 
ervore  and  latency  by  age,  sax*  typs  of  op— unity ,  typs  of  setting,  as»d  sstisatsd 
iacoas  group  ars  given  is  Wright  (1976} . 

KZXXBTtqttt    Fros  the  standardisation  sample  a  total  of  495  children  vara  tsstsd 
tMios  an  tbs  OXSP,  at  intervals  ranging  free  o*e  to  sight  weak*.    OvaraU  froa 
ths  first  tasting  to  tbs  sseond  tbars  was  a  significant  incraass  in  latsncy  and  a 
significant  dscrsass  in  srrors.   Tsst-rstost  reliability  was  *  581  for  latanciss 
and  .746  for  arrors.    th*  author  notad  that  thasa  mrs  for  ths  aajority  altsrnats 
font  reliability  sstimatss.   apssonisatsly  half  (S^61)  of  ths  children  wsrs  givan 
form  k  thsn  s#  and  tha  rsswOning  half  (KNW6J  wars  tastsd  with  lorn  ft,  than  a. 
Thars  ware  no  significant  main  sf facts  of  fors  or  intaractionxs  involving  fore  on 
latancy  or  arrors.    aqrssasat  bstMisn  ths  two  fores  was  good  for  arrors  {.72}  and 
fair  for  Latanciss  (.59). 

vXLXPm*    concurrent  Validity t   Schlactar  and  Salkind  (197?)  axaminad  5-  to  7- 
ysar«olda  parforeancs  of  tha  Wit  and  tha  fcJtlS*  and  found  significant  intar-tast 
correlations  for  srrors  and  latancy  bstwssa  tha  awsures.   Conftgyct  Validity t 
Ths  author  reportad  svidsnos  of  XXtsr  validity  as  ths  dsgres  to  which  children 
working  on  it  display  a  taadaney  to  chooaa  hstwasn  spasd  and  accuracy  as  a  aattsr 
of  strstsgic  choios.    ths  dsgres  to  which  children  show  a  trads^off  batwaan 
spsad  and  accuracy  has  boats  usad  as  an  indicator  of  tha  dsgres  to  which  a  sst  to 
chooaa  than  has  basn  astabliahad  in  ths  tasting  sassion.   ths  maaarical  indicator 
of  this  strategic  trada  off  is  th*  regnituds  of  tbs  nsgatirs  oorreUtion  batwaan 
spsad  and  accuracy.   Lataftcy-by-arrors  correlations  for  preachoalarc  in  ths 
standardisation  saapla  ware  highly  significant,    furthsr  support  of  ths  construct 
validity  of  ths  KXXfY  is  ate%r-«  hf  is  relationship  to  other  reinvent  variables 
such  aa  attention  span  in  free  play,  distract ifcility  in  ths  preschool  setting, 
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fc^pplaa  oofitroXr  «ad  taaohar  bahavio*  rati***  (MoClaaahaft,  1971}  • 
MoCXutJtty  *&d  **i§**  (1*75)  ayntin*!  viaual  aoa«kii>g  btfetvior  Md  XjtiS*  rat** 
Mrf  found  itOioUvi  cUUm        *oc*  oyrtaafctio  mtmmem  and  visually  f  imd 
M»  inffottMHriiw  poctiow  at  itiaOi  thus  did  ia*wiai*a  dt&ltem.   Heiqht  (1974) 
found  rtfloctivaa  akaad  off  larn^iiTVMi  in  tha  daralcfSMfe  oC  fiml  »tr%ta$iaaf 
fitf*!*  fcixaaio,  m&  KUJmmpe  (1973}  foufiw  i^ixirwmi  in  wuy  for  visual 
dataii*  botnaa*  rnw-rtaaigftatad  **tlaetiv*a  and  iiqpulaivas.  SuMMnr  Huatoa^ 
Stain,  and  »rt*dxicb-Cofa*  C1977}  fowl  KJUJt-daai^nata*  ral iactiva*  highar  thin 
iafulaivao  4a  both  affxaaaiw  and  jconooial  bahavi-da. 


SSflHBS'  *****  wurt  to  ban  adaquata  ratability  and  validity  for  uaa 
aa  a  xaaaarch  tool  ia  tw aaiwg  raflncHor.-lngiilsivity  la  youagax  chilSrao. 
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APPENDIX  0: 


PARENTAL  RIGHTS  RELATED  TO 
CHILD  PARTICIPATION 


PAREHTAL  RIGHTS 

IT  IS  VERY  IHPORTAliT  THAT  YOU  ARE  1HARE  OF  Af«  UNDERSTAND  THAT  YOU  HAVE  THE 
FOU.O'.'IIIS  RIGHTS: 

1.  To  review  tho  procedures  and  instnrwnts  to  be  used  in  interviewing  and 
tcstlw*  each  child. 

2.  To  be  fully  infomed  of  the  results  of  the  intarviwinc  and  tsstine. 

3.  To  wit'tfraw  yevr  child  frcn  project  participation  at  any  time. 


COtFIOEtrnAlITY  OF  STOOEflT  RECORDS 

(hlv  qii*lifirvj  school  persrnncl  who  have  a  legitimate  educational  interest  ar? 
allnfhle  to  rovi-**  a  student's  records. 

rto  school  records  will  !c  release-  to  nonschool  ncrsonml  without  written  parent 
emission. 

A  record  of  inspection  sheet  1s  in  each  child's  file  and  oust  *c  sionod  prior  to 
r?vi2wli»f  the  recrd.  > 
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